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CHAPTER I. 

Telling of the Horseman on the Tor 

Justice Penhallow slowed his palfrey's pace and pointed 
fith his riding-whip over the great, curving moorland. 

"Yonder lies Castle Penraven !" 

Sr Roger Hetherington, too, slackened pace and his 
eye travelled over the purple expanse of the Devon moors to 
where rose a battlemented Norman tower, black against the 
western sky. 

"Castle Penraven!" he mused, and a shadow fell athwart 
Ws handsome, laughing face. "How, I wonder, shall I be 
( received there?" 

"Od's life ! Sir Roger," exclaimed the Justice, "hardly with 
abundance of heartiness, I should think." 

"Hardly so, I should think myself," Sir Roger rejoined 
! diyly. 

> He looked back over the rugged moorland road they had 
j traversed, and his face grew grave, sad almost. "Farewell, 
} London — St. James's !" he said wistfully. 
I Then he forced a smile, and doffing his three-cornered hat, 

bent his powdered head, in mock valediction, almost to the 
I saddle-bow. "Farewell, mad, merry London !" he said again, 
^ a hint of a sigh in the light, careless tone. "Lead on to Castle 
; Penraven, Justice !" he bade with cheerful resignation, settling 

Us hat with true Whig cock. 

[iij 
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12 RONALD O' THE MOORS ? 

And Justice Penhallow, astride his slow-footed palfrey, led '' 
on past the Rundle Stone— old, weather-beaten memorial ol < 
ancient days — ^up the steep mooriand track, northward where t 
towered the lofty granite cappings of Great and Little Mis ^ 
Tors, ruddy in the sunset glow. 

But the gorgeousness of the rock-crowned eminences awoke m 
only a grudging admiration in Sir Roger's breast and . 
augumented the sense of crushing oppressiveness, which had ^ 
weighed heavier and heavier upon him, in spite of his laughing : 
efforts to banish it, as he rode on through the wild grandeur "r 
of Dartmoor. Each step onward was taking him farther from h 
the one world he knew — ^the world of St. James's, the Court ■•- 
of the Second George, with its fair, painted, patched, ^nd ^ 
perfumed ladies, and its gay, beruffled, quarrelsome yotmg ^^ 
bucks, no less painted and patched and perfumed than the 
ladies — an artificial world, perhaps, but a dear, gladsome, i^ 
irresponsible, happy world, in which there was no time for 
broodings or "dull care." A part as he was of that butterfly J| 
world, how was he to live in these solitary wastes of heather, 
and gorse, with here and there gloomy, beetling tors rising to^T^ 
accentuate the desolation? Yet live here he must until he 
might accomplish the well-nigh impossible tasks set him in * 
derisive malice. -^ 

Well, Fortune had ever stood his friend at cards, at dice, at 
duelling, at lovemaking, it were to be hoped she would not \ 
turn coy now in the sterner issues of life. If still she smiled t 
upon him — ^why then, St. James's again! If not — ^he. 
straightened in the saddle— egad ! he would not think on such 
dark possibilities. 

"Justice Penhallow," he asked abruptly, "where lies from 
here Walkhampton Common, where that rogue Wild Ronald 
cries his challenge and cuts purses?" 

"But a short ride from here, due south west past North 
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RONALD O' THE MOORS 13 

^■Hcssary Tor," answered Justice Penhallow briefly, without 

Jltiiming his head. 

"Good!" exclaimed Sir Roger, with satisfaction. "I need 
not ride far then if I would fall in with this rascal. Wild 
Ronald." 

"'Ronald o' the Moors' we call him hereabouts," said 
Justice Penhallow, with a barely perceptible softening of his 
rough voice. 

'Taith! Call him what you will," returned Sir Roger 
Uithely, ''but ere the moon fulls again, this moorland highway- 

^ man shall be my prisoner. I've staked my honour on his 

j-f capture." 

"Split me, sir!" cried Justice Penhallow, his eyes kindling 
under the bushy grey brows, "no King's man will ever take 
Ronald o' the Moors. The countryfolk would rise in arms to 
protect him. He robs only wealthy travellers — strange to say 
they're always Hanoverians, sir" — the Justice smothered a 
chuckle — "and he gives much of the money he gains to the 
poor." 

• "All the same. Justice Penhallow," rejoined Sir Roger 
finnly, "I've vowed that Wild Ronald shall be on exhibition 
at St. James's ere the simimer is out. Gad, how the fair ones 
will shiver and thrill !" he added, with his gladsome laugh. 

Had Sir Roger been watching his companion, he would have 
seen Justice Penhallow's mouth set hard and his burly frame 
stiffen in the saddle, but Sir Roger was studying the vastness 
of the moor, grown a deeper purple in the gathering shadows. 
A passing breeze dispelled the ruddy mists overhanging Great 
Mis Tor, and suddenly sprang into view on a spur of the peak, 
startlingly clear against the sunset glow, the graceful figures 
of a horse and rider; the horse, a slender, long-limbed 
thoroughbred; the rider, slim and youthful in many-caped 
cloak and tricomered hat, whereon was jauntily stuck the 
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14 RONALD O' THE MOORS 

white cockade of the Jacobites. The head of the rider was 
held high, the face obscured by a black mask. 

"See there!" cried Sir Roger excitedly, catching at Justice 
Penhallow's bridle. "Who is yon horseman?" 

Justice Penhallow looked where he pointed, and something 
of the setting sun's radiance gathered upon his craggy features. 

"Yon horseman must be Ronald o' the Moors. None other 
would venture the Tor come sundown." 

Sir Roger stared frowningly at the erect, boyish figure — 
defiant, challenging, it seemed in its attitude of immobility. 

Suddenly he spurred forward. "S'elp me ! I'll have speech 
with Wild Ronald or run him into covert." 

Justice Penhallow burst into lusty laughter as he urged his 
unwilling palfrey after Sir Roger's flying horse. 

"Od rot me, sir !" he gasped, "do you hope to match speed 
with Wild Ronald's Arabian mare?" i 

Even as he spoke, the horse and rider dashed down the J 
shoulder of the Tor, the ruddy mists hung low again, and WikL 
Ronald and his Arab mare were lost to view far out beyoodf 
the gold-tipped bracken and the purple heather. • -^ 

Sir Roger reined in so sharply that he fair pitched oviiP 
his horse's head. Blankly he stared. Round about stretchofr 
the moor, vast, desolate, enigmatic. Above reared the Tq£ 
solitary, mist-shrouded. 

Justice Penhallow laughed in his companion's disgruntlei^ 
face. ■ 

"Stap me, sir!" he roared- "What did I tell you? Beal^ 
give up the chase while yet your breath lasts. You'll never 
get speech with Wild Ronald if he chooses not." 

Sir Roger wheeled upon the Justice, his eyes sudden^ ! 
become stem and accusing. 

"I begin to think, sir, there's truth in the rumour that yott| 
stand protectar to Wild Ronald." 
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Justice Penhallow's uproarious laughter ceased abruptly. 
Bis broad red visage grew less beefy of hue and his hand 
sought the holster, where a brace of pistols hung. 

"Damme, sirl" he spluttered, "what do you mean by that, 

"A warning, if you like, Justice Penhallow," answered Sir 
! Roger severely. "I am sent here by His Majesty, as you 
know, to capture this demncd Wild Ronald and those who 
follow or protect him, and, by Gad ! so I mean to do." 

"Zotmds ! sir," said the other, slowly withdrawing his hand 
from the holster, "Justice Penhallow will be the last one in 
I the world to prevent a man doing his duty." 
. "Why, thafs what I said at St. James's!" exclaimed Sir 
Roger, his maimer swiftly reverting to debonnair good-nature. 
" 'The Justice is there to see justice done,' said I." 

"Well argued, sir!" cried the Justice heartily, and slapped 
his nughty thigh. "I vow we'll be sworn friends." 

"I haven't a doubt of it, Justice," assured Sir Roger 

pleasantly. 

> They rode on a few paces to where the rough bridle-path 

^' nade an abrupt dip upwards between high furze brakes. 

;| Above them two bold crags jutted out from the precipitous 

' L diff high overhead like double ramparts guarding the steep 

tndl 
,'- "The approach to Castle Penraven, I take it?" observed 
'2fSr Roger. 

j "Ay, and a most pernicious climb it is, too," declared Justice 
J Peiihallow, already beginning to puff. 

"'- "Why then, don't trouble to come further," remarked Sir 
, Roger. "I cannot lose my way now — ^though I'll not vouch 
' t for the safety of my neck," he added, with his blithe laugh. 

"(Ml, there's little danger, sir, I assure you," said Justice 
: Penhallow qttickly. "And since you have so kindly suggested 

i 
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where rose a battlemented Norman tower, black against the 
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his handsome, laughing face. "How, I wonder, shall I be 
received there?" 

"Od's life ! Sir Roger," exclaimed the Justice, "hardly with 
abundance of heartiness, I should think." 

"Hardly so, I should think myself," Sir Roger rejoined 
dryly. 

He looked back over the rugged moorland road they had 
traversed, and his face grew grave, sad almost. "Farewell, 
London — St. James's !" he said wistfully. 

Then he forced a smile, and doffing his three-cornered hat, 
bent his powdered head, in mock valediction, almost to the 
\ saddle-bow. "Farewell, mad, merry London !" he said again, 
a hint of a sigh in the light, careless tone. "Lead on to Castle 
Penraven, Justice !" he bade with cheerful resignation, settling 
kis hat with true Whig cock. 
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candle upon the chimney-shelf. Twill enliven the gloom 
somewhat.'' 

'•Why surely^ sir," she consented readily. "Anthony should 
have brought you a light. And now^ sir, I must wish you 
a 'good evening' and set out for Polwyn Hall." 

"You are not then visiting here, madam?" he asked, 
distinctly disappointed. 

"Oh no/' she said, with a little surprised look, "I came only 
to speak with Lady Edris in regard to a — a matter, an impor- 
tant matter. And now I must be going, sir," she finished, in 
confusion. 

"Is Polwyn Hall near here, madam, may I ask?" he 
questioned, determined to keep with him as long as might be 
this one friendly presence he had met with in Castle Penraven. 

" Tis on Bairdown Hill, sir. You might have seen it above 
you on ihe road from Two Bridges to the Rtmdle Stone." 

"A matter of some distance then," observed Sir Roger. 

"A distance of some four miles 'as the crow flies,' so the 
moor folk would tell you, sir. You see I must be hastening." 

"You will not stay and talk with a lonely stranger a few 
moments longer?" he b^ged, desperately loth to part with 
this gentle- faced girl, whose quaint, rustic shyness prodigiously 
amused him, so different was it from the elaborate manners of 
the ladies he knew. 

Qare Polwyn blushed surprisedly. "I may not stay longer, 
sir. 'Tis growing dark upon the moor. I might lose the 
path." 

"But surely, madam, you do not ride alone?" 

"Yes," she answered simply. "Why not?" 

"But there must be danger for women alone upon the moor 
at this late hour — and tonight especially," he added, as an 
after-thought. 

"Why tonight especially, sir?" her voice slightly pitched. 
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He did not wish to frighten her, but he thought it best that 
she know the danger. 

"Ronald o' the Moors, as you call your local Dick Turpin, 
is abroad tonight/' 

"Ronald abroad tonight!" Her face gleamed pale in the 
candlelight. "How do you know that, sir?" 

"I saw him on Great Mis Tor as I rode along." 

She drew a little sigh. Was it of relief? "You may have 
been mistaken, sir," she said, quite calmly. 

"I think not, madam. Justice Penhallow vouched for his 
identity." 

"The Justice has weak eyes," she demurred. "I should not 
trust to them." 

"All the samfi^ madam," he responded, unconvinced, "I beg 
that you will allow me the pleasure — ^the honour — of escorting 
you to Polwyn Hall, if you must return tonight. I am sure 
it is not safe for you to ride alone." 

"You are kind, sir," again her colour heightening, "but I 
could not think of taking a stranger out upon the moor at 
nightfall. I know every moorland path from here to Bair- 
down Hill, as I do the corridors in Polwyn Hall, but a stranger 
would be hopelessly lost upon them." 

"Yqu do not know me, madam," he smiled. "I have a 
happy faculty for always finding my way. In any case, I 
cannot permit you to ride forth alone." 

"But I shall be safe, sir, perfectly safe," she protested. 

"But Ronald !" he interposed. 

"O, I do not fear Ronald," she declared, with a little forced 
laugh. "I'll vow Justice Penhallow's eyesight was at fault. 
•But even if 'twere not and I should meet Ronald o' the Moors, 
he will not harm me. He is ever courteous to women." 

"Miss Polwyn," he objected, half vexed at her perversity, 
"I beg that you will Ibten to reason." 
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But before he could urge further, she had slipped through 
a little tapestry-hidden door under the curving oaken staircase, 
and he was once more alone in the dusky vastness of the 
hall. 

It came to him then that Clare Polwyn had not wished his 
society, had in fact, fled away to be rid of him. It was the 
first time in all his life that ever a woman had fled from him — 
and this one only a country maid, a product of wild Dartmoor. 
Why, plague take it ! She even preferred to risk an encounter 
with Wild Ronald than to have him, the acknowledged beau 
of St. James's, one who had never wanted for the smiles of 
women, ride at her side. He was amazed and not a little 
piqued, too. 

"A fool that girl," he mused, "but a demned pretty fool, 
toor 

And he fortified himself against a possible ruder rebuff 
from the unknown mistress of the Castle by drawing out his 
fine gold snuff-box and elaborately inhaling the powder 
through his slender nostrils. 



CHAPTER III. 

Wherein Sut Roger Partakes of Whortleberries 

AND Cream 

»At this juncture, old Anthony's heavy step sounded on the 
stairs. He was carrying a lamp and looked sourly surprised 
to behold the lighted candle upon the chimney-shelf, and Sir 
Roger standing with indifferent ease in its glow, coolly inhaling 
snuff. 

"Well?" remarked Sir Roger interrogatively. "You con- 
veyed my message to your mistress?" 

"It is as I told you, sir," answered Anthony bluntly. "My 
mistress will not receive you until later." 

"Indeed !" slightly drawled Sir Roger, closing the snuff-box 
with a snap. "Pray assure your mistress that it vastly grieves 
me that I should seem importunate, but the fact is I have 
fasted since high noon and at St. James's one is not accustomed 
to so long a fast." 

Anthony's scowl grew fiercer. "We serve no St. James's 
fare at Castle Penraven. But we do not fast altogether. 
Your supper is waiting yonder." 

He led the way across the hall through an arched portal 
into a long narrow apartment, walled in raven oak, where a 
table was set for supper, with candles burning at either end. 
Sir Roger observed that one chair only was drawn to the 
table. 

"I am to sup alone?" There was disappointment in his 
tone. His was essentially a sociable nature and his reception 

{341 
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at Castle Penraven pained him, and he could not altogether 
disguise the fact. 

"'My mistress has supped long since/' answered Anthony 
curtly. "I am here to serve you, sir." 

Sir Roger seated himself with graceful ncmchalance, but he 
felt that with old Anthony's hostile eyes upon him he should 
have little relish for supper. Then, too, the dim line of 
portraits staring down at him from the blackened walls gave 
him an uncomfortable sensation of having usurped the place 
of the dead Penravens. 

Anthony removed the covers from the dishes and revealed 
the most meagre fare that ever Sir Roger had sat down to. 
Still, it was fare of some sort, and the Dartmoor air had 
whetted his appetite, so, in spite of old Anthony's frown and 
the stares of the deceased Penravens, he fell to with consider- 
able heartiness. 

In the midst of the silent meal, a door at the end of the 
apartment was cautiously opened. Sir Roger, hastily looking 
up, beheld a curious little antiquated figure stealing in — an 
elderly, exceedingly timid, little gentlewoman with the high- 
combed ringlets, towering cap, looped gown, and tiny black 
silk apron of the reign of William and Mary. She was 
bearing a tray, which, with sundry little bobbing, apologetic 
curtsies, she placed upon the table before Sir Roger. 

But he had already sprung to his feet and his fine figure was 
bent in a courtly bow. 

''Madam," questioned he, "whom have I the honour of 
addressing?" 

The flurried little gentlewoman blushed vividly. She was 
sorely frightened. 

"Sir," she quavered, "I am only Miss Amelia Penraven, a 
distant — z, very distant — kinswoman of Lady Edris Penraven. 
I— I did not mean to intrude, sir, but— but I thought — " 
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Here she caught old Anthony's reproving eye and stopped 
abruptly. 

Sir Roger observed this and addressed himself to Anthony 
in authoritative manner. "Bring forward a chair for Miss 
Penraven." Then, turning again to the amazed little dame, 
"Madam," he said, his voice growing gentle, "you will do me 
the honour to sup with me, will you not?" 

At this. Miss Penraven was thrown into greater confusion 
and Anthony's eye became fairly menacing. 

"Oh, sir," she stammered, "I — I had no thought of doing so. 
I came only to bring you some — some Metheglin ale — 'tis said 
to be delicious, sir, and — ^and a dish of whortleberries with our 
best Devonshire cream." 

"Madam, you are most kind," returned Sir Roger, his voice 
very gentle now, "but I assure you I shall not half enjoy the — 
the what-d'you-call-em berries and the cream unless you will 
consent to share them with me. I'm not accustomed to 
supping by myself, and I vow I'm lonely 1 Draw to the 
table Miss Penraven's chair," he bade again; "Madam, you 
will do me the honour?" 

She suffered him to take her hand and lead her to the chair 
opposite, in which he seated her with no less gallantry than if 
she had been a Court lady. 

"If you really wish me to remain, sir," she murmured 
apologetically. 

"I do, madam, I vow I do !" 

"Anthony," said Miss Penraven tiniidly — she was evidently 
very uncomfortable under the old man's frowning gaze — 
"pour out, if you will, a glass of the Metheglin ale for Sir 
Roger." 

Sir Roger had marked the thraldom of fear in which 
Anthony held the little gentlewoman and he found himself 
resenting it. 
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"Anthony/' he said quietly, when his glass had been filled, 
"I shall no longer need your service and I think I can promise 
to look after Miss Penraven's wants. You may go, Anthony." 

There was a little gasp from Miss Penraven, a deepening 
scowl on Anthony's face, imperturbable good-hvunour on Sir 
Roger's, and then the old man stalked from the room. 

"I fear you have made Anthony very angry," sighed Miss 
Penrav^. 

"I do not find Anthony attractive," confessed Sir Roger, as 
he helped her to berries and cream, she having declined any- 
thing else on the plea of a late limcheon. 

"But he is mo^t faithful, sir, most devoted to the family," 
she ventured. 

"And most disagreeable and most tyrannical, too, I take it." 

"He may be a little — a little harsh in manner," she admitted, 
^'but he is all devotion to Lady Edris. He would lay down 
his life for her and for — for — ^the Earl of Penraven," she 
finished desperately, and trembled and glanced in terror at Sir 
Roger as the name left her lips. 

There fell a constrained silence and Sir Roger felt the 
frightened eyes of Miss Penraven furtively searching his face. 

"Madam," he remarked, after a moment, with a show of 
naturalness, "I'll vienture these are the finest berries and cream 
that ever were served me." 

"Whortleberries are a delicious fruit, sir," she agreed in a 
trembling voice, "and I have heard it said that there is no 
cream richer than our Devon cream." 

"Ill swear there is not," said Sir Roger heartily, "and as 
for the Devon Bit, madam, I have never, I think, tasted its 
like." 

A faint flush of pride tinged Miss Penraven's faded cheek. 
"I am glad our homely fare pleases you, sir. Metheglin ale, 
you must know, is made from the honey of our own heather," 
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"And brewed by the pixies, eh, madam, who, they tell me, 
inhabit the moor?'" he smiled. 

Miss Penraven smiled feebly, too. "Dartmoor folk are full 
of pretty superstitions, sir.'' 

He tried to draw her on to tell of the Dartmoor supersti- 
tions, but he saw that the frail, shrinking little gentlewoman, 
whose delicate, faded prettiness aroused every instinct of 
chivalry in him was labouring under a weight of dread and 
fear and that it would be a kindness to let her slip away, as 
she clearly wished to do. 

''Sir," she said, with increasing nervousness, as he drew out 
her chair that she might rise from the table, ''I think — ^I think 
I am safe in saying that Lady Edris will receive you later in 
the evening." 

"I shall be at her Ladyship's service whenever she desires to 
see me," he answered politely. 

"And — and, Sir Roger," Miss Penraven's pale blue eyes 
were tearful now, "I — I beg that you will be gentle with her." 

"I hope, madam," he said softly, "that I am always gentle 
with women." 

"But Lady Edris is bitter, sir, most bitter. She — ^she 
thinks she has a right to be; in fact, it — ^it would seem she 
has. Oh, I pray you, sir, not to misunderstand me!" she 
broke forth in greater agitation. "I am sure you have been 
most courteous, most kind — " 

Sir Roger raised Miss Penraven's small, withered hand to 
his lips. "You need not fear, madam; I will be gentle with 
Lady Edris. I do not deny that she has cause to feel bitter. 
I know that I am an unwelcome intruder — ^I regret it exceed- 
ingly — and believe me, madam, I will try to intrude as little 
as possible--no more certainly than my duty compels." 



CHAPTER IV. 

In Which Sir Roger Meets Lady Edris Penraven 

Anthony was awaiting Sir Roger in the hall and, in a harsh, 
esentf ul manner informed him that his servant had arrived 
nth a couple of pack-horses. This was joyful news to Sir 
loger and he bade the old man show him at once to some 
oom where he could be put in order by Peter's skilful hands. 
ie had no mind to appear before Lady Edris in riding-clothes 
ind rumpled wig. At thought of the coming interview his 
dulses quickened. He had heard enough of Lady Edris to 
310W that she was no ordinary woman — ^her favour was not 
be lightly won — ^and in his case, there were well-nigh insur- 
aountable barriers to obtaining her good-will. Still, once he 
lad emerged from the incomparable Peter's care, he would 
eel somewhat more assurance of being able to abate her 
lostility. 

Anthony procured a lamp and motioned Sir Roger to follow 
um up the stairs. The long, high-walled corridor to which 
he stairs mounted was as dark and chill and comfortless as 
he hall below, and Sir Roger observed that the arched doors 
eading from it were forbiddingly closed and that many were 
itted with bolts. When several such doors had been passed, 
he corridor made a sharp angle, and Anthony, with heavy, 
ichoing tread, continued on through a stone-vaulted gallery 
ind thence into a shorter passage, which appeared to traverse 
he eastern apse of the Castle. He stopped before a half-open 
loor at the far end. 

[^1 
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'Your rooms, sir," he announced curtly. 

I wonder if there be any chance, Anthony," queried Si 
Roger, with a droll smile, "of my finding my way back to th 
hall without a guide?" 

" 'Tis to be regretted that the arrangements at Cast! 
Penraven are not to your liking, sir," said Anthony, in a har 
tone. 

Turning abruptly, the old man strode oflf through the stor 
gallery, the light of the lamp projecting boldly upon the wa 
his stooped and sinewy shadow. 

Sir Roger struck open the door and looked into a suite ( 
gaunt, faded chambers, sparsely furnished. In the first, 1: 
saw a yawning chimney-piece, bleared mirrors, rottir 
tapestry upon the walls, and 'a harpsichord with keys yellow j 
saffron. In the room beyond, he caught a glimpse of a hug 
carven-oak bedstead, more bleared mirrors, an inunense bla( 
oak wardrobe, and before its wide-flimg doors a welcon 
figure in brown kersey and brown bag-wig. 

"Peter !" he cried. " Ton my word, boy, I*m rejoiced 1 
see you !" 

"Thank you. Sir Roger. I'm amazing glad to see you, sir 
returned Peter, with equal heartiness. Then he heaved 
deep-drawn sigh. "Ah, sir, what a place have we gotten int< 
A wilderness, I call it, sir. Ads-bud ! Sir Roger, what w: 
you do here with your newly-curled and scented wigs, go' 
lace, ruffles, frills? They'll be wasted, sir, that's what th< 
will be, wasted ! Why, the folk here wouldn't know a cut he 
from a Count Saxe wig, or Mechlin lace from cotton twi 
I'll swear they wouldn't, sir!" 

"Perhaps not, Peter," laughed Sir Roger, "but still I shar 
let my finery gather dust in the wardrobe. Lay out for n 
now, boy, my new royal bind- wig and my blue satin coat wr 
the gold-flowered waistcoat." 
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"Gadzooks! sir," gasped Peter. "You would never waste 
that beautiful wig and coat on that sour old curmudgeon who 
jails us in here?" 

"Nay, Peter boy, that very wig and coat were purposely 
designed to catch the favour of a woman — ^a demned glorious 
woman, by all accounts. And I am to meet her tonight, boy, 
tonight r 

"Meaning Lady Edris Penraven, sir?" quavered Peter. 

"Ay, boy, Lady Edris Penraven," Sir Roger blithely tapping 
his snuflf-box. With the incomparable Peter to aid him, he 
felt that he would yet win a smile from Lady Edris. 

Peter surveyed his master anxiously. "If you'll pardon me, 
sir," he ventured, "I'd put oflf the meeting as long as may be. 
Lady Edris Penraven's a vixen, sir, I've heard." 

"Nay, Peter, you monstrous ungallant rascal! She's high- 
spirited, that's all." 

"Oh, is it, sir?" said Peter, tmconvinced. " 'A devil of a 
woman,* old Sir Humphrey Hillaker says she is." 

"And what woman wouldn't be devilish, Peter, when that 
old popinjay came wooinj^?" 

"She fair drove him out of Devon with her scorn, sir," 
persisted Peter. "He has never ventured from London since." 

"Scandal, Peter, is the breath of old Hillaker's nostrils," 
quoth Sir Roger sagely, "and 'tis the gossip at the chocolate- 
houses holds him close to London. Lay out the royal bind- 
wig and the blue coat, boy, and be quidc." 

Peter obeyed, with a scarce repressed sigh; and soon! 
behold Sir Roger in gorgeous sky-blue satin and white curled 
wig, tied with a black velvet bow, the ends of which come 
around his neck and are brooched with a solitaire! Then, 
taking his amber-headed cane and his Kevenhuller hat with 
tiic gold fringe — ^a chapeau bras, 2l hat for carrying only — he is 
ready to present himself to Lady Edris Penraven. 
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He found his way unaided through the stone gallery and 
thence down the stairs into the great hall, where candles were 
now burning. There was no sign of Lady Edris, or timid 
little Miss Amelia, or even dour old Anthony, so Sir Roger 
dis|)osed himself upon an oaken settle and leisurely partook 
of snuff. 

He waited, it seemed to him, an eternity ere he heard a 
rustle of skirts upon the stairs. At the sound he rose quickly, 
more of perturbation in his heart, than the exquisite, slightly 
blase gentleman of fashion had ever before experienced. 

Descending the stairs with haughty grace, was a woman, 
tall, wonderfully lovely. She was clad in a gown of rose- 
coloured brocade that revealed the curves of her superb form 
mid set off the darkness of her hair, which, its heavy masses 
free from pads or powder, rippled back from her brow, 
framing the beautiful, stormy face. 

"A demned glorious woman !" Sir Roger repeated, under his 
breath, as, with hand on the third button of his wide-skirted 
coat, whence dangled the amber stick, he tapped his red heels 
together and bowed low his powdered head. 

Lady Edris stopped upon the staircase and remained there, 
looking down upon Sir Roger, her proud form and slightly 
raised head accentuating the scorn in her great dark eyes. 
Under the intensity of her disdain the smile was withered on 
his lips. For the first time in a woman's presence he found 
himself at a loss for words. 

For an appreciable while Lady Edris continued to gaze 
scathingly down at the elegant, foppish figure bowing before 
her. Then she spoke, one hand pressed upon her bosom, as 
though to restrain the passion that burned her. 

"Sir Roger Hetherington 1" — ^her voice was rich, though 
imperious and vibrant with hate, "I cannot s^ve you welcome. 
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but I give what will serve you better — a warning. Go back to 
London !" 

"Madam," he answered, without anger, "I thank you for 
your warning, but I may not return to London until I have 
accomplished what I was sent here to do." 

"And that is?" she demanded, a tempest of wrath and scorn 
in her eyes. 

"To capture, as you know, madam, the highwayman. Wild 
Ronald." 

"And for that purpose you must needs thrust yourself into 
Castle Penraven? No, Sir Roger Hetherington, you tell me 
but half. There is more behind this. 'Twas hinted at in the 
communication sent me by your King." The bitterness of her 
tone was extreme. 

"Madam," said Sir Roger gravely, "will you permit me to 
give a warning in return? You make too plain your mistaken 
loyalty to the cause of the Stuarts." 

"Mistaken loyalty!" she echoed passionately. "How dare 
you, sir! Did you and others of your ilk think less of scent 
and powder and more of true loyalty to the rightful King of 
England, James Stuart, we should have no Dutchman encum- 
bering England's throne." 

"Madam," responded Sir Roger, still courteously, though 
there was a transient darkening of the clear hazel of his eye, 
"I will not cross words with you, but you are — permit me to 
say it — somewhat indiscreet." 

She viewed him with greater disdain. "And it is then 
because of my outspoken loyalty for King James — for I have 
never feared to declare it and never shall — ^that a spy from St. 
James's is to be quartered upon us?" 

Her words stung Sir Roger, but he held his voice steady. 
"The communication sent you, madam, by His Majesty stated 
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that I was to come not as spy, but as governor, master of the 
Castle." 

Lady Edris struck her hand against the balustrade. 
"Master !" she cried, her voice choked with rage. "You shall 
be a sorry master, Sir Roger Hetherington, I promise you !" 

He bowed ironically. "I should suggest, madam, that you 
extend my warning to your brother, the outlawed Earl of 
Penraven, or I vow there'll be sorrier folk in the Castle than 
myself." 

The bolt shot home. Lady Edris quivered and the flush of 
wrath upon the haughty, glowing face gave way to sudden 
pallor. Sir Roger, observing this, felt the anger which her 
scorn had roused die away, and in its stead came a great pity, 
a chivalrous desire to protect this brave and beautiful woman 
against herself, against her mad devotion to a hopeless cause. 
For generations had the Penravens stood ranged against the 
law in the person of the established Sovereign. As far back 
as the Wars of the Roses they had ever fought for the 
uncrowned King, for the losing side. And the father of Lady 
Edris, fired by the same lawless spirit, had thrown himself 
heart and soul into the cause of the Old Pretender and had 
given up his life's blood for him on the field of Preston. The 
lawless heritage descending to the children had made of the 
son an ardent follower of the Young Pretender, a proscribed 
exile with a price upon his head, and of the daughter an object 
of suspicion to King George's Government, as an inciter and 
harbourer of rebels. 

But Lady Edris's momentary weakness was gone. She 
drew herself to her full height. 

"My brother, sir," she declared proudly, "is a gentleman of 
loyalty and courage. He needs no silken fop from St. 
James's, who knows not the hilt from the point of a sword, to 
give him counsel." 
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But Sir Roger would not be angered again. In that one 
brief moment she had revealed the woman's heart, torn by a 
sister's anguish. With all her scorn, all her fierceness, she 
was a suffering, loving woman, and as 5uch aroused in Sir 
Roger the chivalrous instinct latent in all true men. 

"Madam/' he said gently, "is it necessary that we be 
enemies? Believe me, I have not forced myself into your 
household because I wished." 

"What matter that? You came, and by virtue of what you 
are pleased to call a warrant from your King, will make 
yourself master, suzerain of this Castle, and what shall I its 
mistress be? Your slave?" 

"Nay, madam," very gently, "if you will, I would be your 
slave." 

'We are not accustomed to courtly compliments here, sir — 
disguised insults," she retorted with intense scorn, "but I have 
wit enough to know that you are pleased to mock at me. You 
are generous, sir !" 

"I protest that was not my intention," he urged earnestly. 
"Consider me, if you will, madam, a — a sort of oversteward," 
he was choosing his words with great care, hoping that he 
might not offend, "or a — an olficial guest, and yourself, as you 
have always been, the honoured mistress of the Castle." 

She heard him through in wrathful disdain. "I will tell 
you what I shall consider you, sir," throwing into the words 
all her concentrated anger, "I shall consider you a hoimd — a 
cowardly hound — come here to track down my brother and 
other loyal gentlemen of courage and truth, and as such, I 
warn you, you will be treated. We Penravens are of Cornish 
blood. We love with intensity, we hate with intensity, and, 
by Heaven, sir, you shall taste to the full the hate of the 
Penravens !" 
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Sir Roger gazed steadily at the beautiful, passion-flushed 
face. 

"I am sorry, madam/' he said quietly, "that we cannot be 
friends." 

"Friends!" she echoed fiercely. "You foul the word by 
naming it. You will not be warned then? You persist in 
remaining here?" 

"Madam, I have no choice." 

"Very well, sir," she said grimly. "You have been fairly 
warned." 

Whereupon she swept down the stairs in a fury of scorn 
and impotent rage and passed into the dimness of the hall 
beyond. 

Sir Roger waited until the rustle of her skirts was no longer 
audible. Then he mounted the staircase slowly, and traversed 
the long corridors till he came to the rooms assigned him 
in the far end of the Castle, carrying with him a haunting 
vision of a beautiful, haughty face, glowing with hate of 
himself. 

Peter had gone to bed as he had bidden him do, and he felt 
desperately lonely in the gaunt, echoing rooms that even the 
candles Peter had left burning could not make cheerful. 
From the deep-set w&adows he could see only the far-stretch- 
ing black curve of the moor, jagged here and there by the 
blacker peaks of the tors, and he drew together the worn old 
curtains to shut out the gloomy vista. 

It came to him how vastly diflferent were his surroundings 
one short week ago. As his thoughts travelled back, he saw 
again the room with white and gold hangings, the long table, 
the foppish, light-hearted gallants gathered about it, caught 
the sparkle of the ruby wine, heard the clink of glasses and the 
familiar words of the rollicking song: 
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"lidt the toast paM, 
Drink to the laee!" 



Involuntarily upflung his hand. "Lady Edris Pcnraven! 
he cried aloud. 



"'Let the toast pass, 
Drink to the " 



He broke oflf abruptly. Gad, how she hated him! And 
how beautiful she was 1 



CHAPTER V. 

In Which Sir Roger Seeks Solace in a Cup of Chocolate 

When Sir Roger awoke the next morning, unconscionably 
early for a gentleman of the town, the sunlight was flooding in 
so cheerily through the deep-set windows that the gloomy 
thoughts with which he had gone to sleep were quite dispelled. 
Peter drew back the curtains and Sir Roger could not but 
admit that the moor in the sunshine was wonderful, flushed 
with the rose-purple of the heather. Great Mis Tor, so dark 
against the evening sky, reared now its granite capping hazy 
blue in the morning light. 

Sir Roger thought of the horseman he had seen upon the 
tor in the sunset glow, and he wondered what craggy hollow, 
what rugged, heathery glen had given Wild Ronald and his 
Arabian mare shelter for the night — or had they sought some 
mossy cave known only to themselves and the pixies of the 
moor? The rich tones of a woman's voice and the delighted 
whinny of a horse roused him from these fanciful musings 
and caused him to glance down eagerly into the grassy court 
of the inner bailey. 

There stood Lady Edris Penraven, glorious, superb, in a 
riding-dress the colour of the heather, the daintiest of cocked 
hats upon the dark masses of her hair, one gauntletted hand 
upholding her trailing skirt, the other stroking the nose of a 
Ihandsome roan horse. The young serving-man, Rafe Tre- 
mayne, had evidently just led up the roan and he stood 
regarding his mistress, a passionate adoration on his hawk-like 
face. 

[38] 
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Sir Roger, looking down through the curtains upon the 
beautiful woman, felt a spirit of kinship with Rafe Tremayne. 
He, too, would vow fealty to Lady Edris Penraven. His 
longing for St. James's was being rapidly transformed into an 
intense desire to win the favour of Lady Edris. No lady of 
the town, no reigning "toast," had so stirred his pulses as did 
this stormy-natured woman of G>mish blood, this untram- 
meled creature of the Devon moors. She had scorned, defied, 
threatened himi but withal, she was as wildly beautiful as the 
tor-crowned stfeeps she dwelt among, and beneath her fierce- 
ness he had caught the throbbing of a loving heart. A woman, 
by Gad ! for the sake of whom a man might count it happiness 
to give his lif &— ^to gain whose love a man might sell his soul ! 

Sir Roger abruptly checked his thoughts. What madness 
burned in his veins? What the plague ailed him? Had the 
Dartmoor air gone to his head? Was he, after years of easy 
conquest, to fling himself at the feet of the first woman who 
chose to ride over him rough-shod and implore her to accept 
his love? Love ! Zounds ! It was not love he felt bnt pique ; 
yes, that was it pique, that this daughter of the lawless Pen- 
ravens, this inciter of rebels, whose actions he had been sent 
to watch, to control, should dare to scorn him, knowing, as 
she did, why he had come. Egad! she was fearless though, 
and he admired courage in man or woman. Again he pulled 
up his thoughts. Why, he was a fool, thrice a fool, to be 
mooning in such fashion. 

At best there could be no more than an armed truce 
between him and Lady Edris. She was a suspect, beyond the 
law, and he her gaoler, if he chose to exercise his warrant ; in 
any case, the hunter of her brother. A most pernicious, 
cowardly task was his, he reflected bitterly, and he cursed 
the fair, frail woman who had set it upon him, stung by his 
contempt for her openly-proflFered love. 
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"Madam/' he had said, more discourteously than he had 
ever before spoken to a woman, "be true, at least, to your 
barter with the King." 

And out of revenge she had persuaded the King, under 
guise of a malicious jest, to set Sir Roger this well-nigh 
impossible task : to banish him from a luxurious Court to this 
desolate quarter of Dartmoor, here to remain unless he might 
ferret out the secrets of the lawless Cornish folk who had 
settled here; capture the hi^wayman. Wild Ronald, who 
made the crossing of the moor a terror to wealthy travellers 
of Hanoverian persuasion; and, worst of all, track down the 
outlawed brother of the woman over whose Castle he was 
made custodian. Sir Roger's whole soul had revolted at the 
nature of the task, but when he saw how all expected him to 
fail, even those who falsely wished him luck, he quietly 
accepted the alternative of accomplishing what had been set 
him or of remaining indefinitely in the Devon wastes. But 
he had resolved to show these scoffers at St. James's, and, 
above all, that ingeniously malicious friend of King George, 
that, though he might be an idling coxcomb, who had spent 
his days in trivial pursuits, he yet had the courage and 
endurance of a man. But now, plague take him! his resolu- 
tion was weakening, weakening because of a woman who 
scorned and hated him. Was ever such a fool as he ! 

Yet still he lingered by the window. Lady Edris now had 
mounted the horse, easily, gracefully, disdaining Rafe's assist- 
ance. As she caught up the reins, she spoke to him earnestly. 
The breeze bore her words to Sir Roger. 

"You will use the utmost discretion in this matter, Rafe. I 
can rely on you, I know." 

"I'd serve you faithful, my Lady, if I was to die for it," 
Rafe assured her eagerly. 

Sir Roger saw her impulsively stretch forth her gauntletted 
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hand to Raf e who kissed it with passionate devotion, and he 
became conscious of a sudden pang. 

"Egad!" he muttered angrily. "Am I jealous of a stable- 
boy?" 

Lady Edris, with another injunction to Rafe, half-whispered 
this time, gave rein to the handsome roan and swept out of 
the courtyard at a brisk canter. Sir Roger observed that she 
held herself erect in the saddle with the ease and grace of a 
bom horsewoman. 

He remained by the window gazing out over the wide- 
stretching moor. Somehow he felt that Lady Edris would 
ride out upon the heath, and presently he saw that he was 
right. There upon the moor, galloping at full speed toward 
Great Mis Tor, was the roan and his graceful rider. Even as 
he mariced and wondered at their speed, the flying figures had 
disappeared beyond the tor, beyond the heather and the gorse 
and the slender tufts of waving broom. 

What, he asked himself, did Lady Edris seek in such haste 
upon the moor? What had Justice Penhallow sought there 
the night before? 

Sir Roger turned sharply from the window. 

"Peter," he said vexedly, "where for Heaven's sake, boy, is 
my morning cup of chocolate?" 



CHAPTER VI. 

Wherein Sir Roger Is Warned of Black Nick 

When Sir Roger descended into the great hall, he beheld Miss 
Amelia Penraven standing upon the oaken settle which had 
been pushed against the fire-place. She was twisting scarlet 
pimpernels and branches of wild thyme among the stones of 
the chimney-piece. In response to his smiling greeting, she 
dropped a timid, apologetic curtsy. 

It seemed to him that the vast hall looked almost cheerful 
with its festoons of bright-hued flowers. He observed that 
Miss Penraven's black silk apron was filled to overflowing 
with other gay-coloured flowers. She stood now on tiptoe 
and tried to twist the pimpernels and wild thyme about a 
cornice which jutted out above the stone ravens. 

"Will you not allow me, madam," he begged, "to help you 
with the flowers?" 

"Oh, sir," she demurred, a sensitive flush tinging her cheek, 
f 1 should not dream of troubling you." 

"Faith ! madam," he returned heartily, " 'twould pleasure 
me greatly." 

A moment more and he stood by her side upon the oaken 
settle. Taking from the tiny apron, a handful of red, yellow, 
and blue flowers, he deftly twined them among the stones high 
above where Miss Penraven's short arms could reach. As on 
the night before, he felt a wave of tenderness and pity for the 
humble little gentlewoman with her pretty, deprecating ways. 
He could understand how the spirit of this timid, sensitive little 

[42] 
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creature, delicate and fragile as the daintiest of laces, had 
been chastened and subdued by a lifetime of dependence and 
service in the household of her stormy-natured kin, and he 
wished to banish the obvious fear in which she held him and, 
at the same time, to make her feel that he meant to be her 
friend, her protector, if need be. 

"Truly, madam, you must have risen with the sun to have 
gathered all these flowers," he remarked lightly, striving to 
put her at her ease. 

"Oh, 'twas not I gathered them, sir ; 'twas Aphie Halliwell. 
She roams the moor, wild as the moor ponies, and knows 
where every flower and every moss, is to be found. 'The 
pixy maid' the moor folk call her." Miss Penraven checked 
herself abruptly, apparently terrified at having talked so freely. 

" 'The pixy maid' ! Why do they call her that ?" encouraged 
Sir Roger. 

Miss Penraven betrayed an almost childish delight at being 
urged to expand her story. She was plainly accustomed to 
having her conversation disregarded. 

"Aphie was found abandoned on the moor when she was a 
very little babe," she went on eagerly, "and the peasant folk 
said she must be a pixy baby. She was found, you see, sir, 
cradled among the harebells in a fairy circle, where 'tis said 
the pixies dance their moonlight sarabands. Nannie Halli- 
well, Lady Edris's old nurse, adopted her and took the child 
to live with her in the little hut on the edge of Langstone 
Moor, beyond Great Mis Tor. But Aphie was always wild 
and elfish and, as soon as she could walk, out she went 
frolicking on the moor just as though she were some pixy 
child. She seemed to be a part of the moor, as much as the 
ling and the furze, and there was no keeping her from it. 
For years she has slept out upon the heather, no more afraid of 
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the ghouls and the gnomes and the pixies than the moor ponies 
she makes friends with." 

"Do you know^ madam, I find these elves and pixies vastly 
interesting," said Sir Roger, smiling down at Miss Penraven's 
delicate, old face, softly flushed with the unwonted joy of 
having an appreciative listener. "Will you not tell me more 
of them?" 

In a little flutter of excited delight, Miss Penraven went on 
to tell of the pranks of the merry little pixies, who lie asleep 
in the da)rtime in the snade of the hedgerows or in the tiny 
blue cups of the harebells, only starting into life when the 
stars peep out. She quite forgot her shyness and her fear 
of the stranger in her eagerness to tell how the pixies dance 
with the moonbeams upon the blossoming meads with the 
crickets for musicians and the owl for watchman; how they 
pilfer sweetmeats, milk, and cider, in payment sweeping the 
hearth and putting the house in order; how they blow out 
candles on a sudden; how they take mad gallops on the 
farmers' colts, weaving stirrups so tightly in their manes that 
no mortal can comb them out; and how, worst of all, these 
mischievous elves will lead the belated traveller sistray by 
means of their fairy light, Jack o' Lantern, or Will o' the 
Wisp. 

"The wise traveller," continued Miss Penraven earnestly, 
"guards against being pixy-led by turning at least one garment 
wrong side out. If he should forget to do this when he first 
starts out, why then he does it immediately when the fog 
settles down. There is no moor man dares address the pixies 
for if he does he will surely die." 

It was plain to be seen that Miss Penraven, with her simple, 
childlike outlook on life, believed implicitly in the pixies and 
their spells, and Sir Roger listened as in a dream to the 
quavering, eager voice, telling of the elfin folk whose fanciful 
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doings suggested long-forgotten fairy tales. He would have 
had her teU on indefinitely, dimly feeling that he was being 
shown glimpses of a truer world, even though a fairy world, 
than the one he had left at St. James's. But he had taken the 
last flowers from Miss Penraven's apron and she had begun 
to realize how very long she had been talking and was becom- 
ing again timid and frightened. 

"The pixies," she murmured in conclusion, as loth to leave 
the subject as Sir Roger was to have her do so, "treasure up 
gold and silver and jewels in mysterious caverns. There is 
one of these caverns on the side of Sheepstor called 'the Pixies' 
House', and if any peasant ventures to visit it after sundown 
he must drop a pin into a crevice of the rocks as an offering 
to the pixies, or else — " 

She broke off suddenly as a heavy step was heard at the 
back of the hall. Sir Roger saw how extremely nervous the 
little gentlewoman became as Anthony advanced towards 
them, amazement mingled with anger on his lowering visage. 
Perhaps it was no wonder he was amazed to behold shy little 
Miss Penraven standing upon the settle together with the 
foppish, hated stranger, who now sprang lightly to the floor, 
extending a slender, white hand to assist her down. 

"Miss Penraven," said the old man harshly, darting a look 
of menace at Sir Roger, "Nannie Halliwell is waiting in the 
kitchen to speak with you." 

"I am coming directly, Anthony, directly," answered Miss 
Penraven submissively. 

The old man turned on his heel and strode off into the 
depths of the hall. She started to follow him, then stopped 
and said to Sir Roger, in a low, hesitating voice, "You have 
been most, most kind to me, sir, and I feel that I — I ought to 
warn you. There is a — ^a plot being planned against you — a 
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crud plot, sir — ^and I beg that — ^that you will beware of Sir 
Nicholas Polwyn/' 

"And who is Sir Nicholas Polwyn, madam?" asked Sir 
Roger quietly. 

Miss Penraven glanced about her nervously before she 
replied, "He lives over on Bairdown Hill and he is the most 
feared and hated man in all Dartmoor. The peasants call him 
'Black Nick.' " 

"Indeed !" said Sir Roger, leisurely taking a pinch of snuff, 
"and why should this black gentleman concern himself about 
me?" 

Miss Penraven looked greatly distressed, hesitated, flushed 
painfully, and finally said nothing at all. 

"Tell me, madam," urged Sir Roger gently, "how I can 
have oflFended Black Nick when I have never set eyes on the 
gentleman?" 

Poor little Miss Penraven looked wretchedly unhappy. "I 
do not see how I can avoid telling you, sir," she faltered, "but 
— ^but you will not hold it against Lady Edris?" 

Her loyalty to Lady Edris touched Sir Roger. "You have 
my word, madam, that I will not," he assured her. 

She seemed slightly relieved at this. "You must know, sir, 
how bitter, how extremely bitter. Lady Edris is — ^towards 
you," she quavered. "Well, Sir Nicholas Polwyn is — ^he hopes 
to marry Lady Edris." 

"Adsbud!" cried Sir Roger sharply. "Does she love the 
black-hearted knave?" 

Miss Penraven was startled by his vehemence. "I cannot 
think she loves him, sir," she stammered. "Once, I know, she 
hated him. 'Twas only a month or so ago she struck him 
across the face with her riding-whip on the village green at 
Sampford Spiney because he had urged some rough lads to 
drown Aphie Halliwell for witchcraft But of late Lady 
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Edris has ridden much with him upon the moor and has even 
invited him here to supper some several times. I think — I 
think she is trying not to hate him." 

Sir Roger felt a rage within him that he had never known 
before. "Why should she seek to overcome her hatred for 
this man?'* 
"I do not know unless — Sir Nicholas Polwyn is very 
f wealthy and — ^and we Penravens are very poor/' she finished 
! desperately. 

"Had the Penravens not squandered their every farthing 
' upon the Stuart Cause, they need not be so poor," said Sir 
f Roger, with bitterness. 

Miss Penraven trembled and turned pale. "I said naught 

* of the Stuart Cause !" she protested, her frightened eyes very 

* near to tears. 

Sir Roger felt ashamed of himself when he saw how he had 
terrified her. "Nay, madam, it is true you did not," he said 
soothingly, "and I was wrong to name it, but since I did, it 
may b<e best that I speak still more plainly. Miss Penraven, 
Lady Edris knows the real reason for my coming here; I 
think that you do, too, and, though by saying this, I perhaps 
serve badly those who sent me, I beg that both you and Lady 
Edris will use your utmost influence to keep the Earl of Pen- 
raven out of Dartmoor, or, if he be already here, as I suspect, 
have him depart. If I discover him, I have no choice but to 
try to capture him. Should I succeed, you know what will 
be his fate." 

"But, sir," declared the trembling little gentlewoman, "the 
Earl of Penraven is in France." 

"You are sure, madam?" 

"Quite, quite sure," she asseverated. "Why, if he were in 
Dartmoor Qare Polwyn would know, and she came here only 
yesterday for news of him. Qare Polwyn, sir," she explained, 
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"is betrothed to the Earl of Penraven. She is a dear, deal 
girl, the half-sister of Sir Nicholas, 'tis true, but as diffcrein 
from him as day from night." 

"I can readily believe that," returned Sir Roger, "for I hav( 
had the pleasure of talking with Miss Polwyn. Madam," 
went on, with a pitying look at Miss Penraven's troubled fac 
"there is still another person whose capture I have been mac 
responsible for, the highwayman, Ronald o' the Moors." 

Miss Penraven visibly shook. 

"We have heard many tales of Wild Ronald at St. JamesV 
resumed Sir Roger. "Some have it that he is merely a ruinci 
gentleman, a broken down gamester; others that he is soioC 
shadowy Will o' the Wisp, sprung from the moors; and stifl 
others maintain that he is a rebel Lord ; but all agree that he 
is a fellow of singular daring and that the authorities and the 
entire moorside are in league with him. I will not ask whal 
you have heard of him, madam, but I want you to know what 
my suspicions are. I think that he is one of the proscribed 
Lords." 

"No, no!" she cried. "I'd— I'd swear that he is not!" 

"I hope that you are right, madam," said Sir Roger gravdy. 

At that moment Anthony's heavy step sounded again in the 
hall. 

I must go, sir !" declared Miss Penraven, in greater alarm. 
You mean to be kind, sir, and I am very, very grateful, but 
you are wrong, quite wrong in your suspicions. Is it — ^is it 
really necessary," she queried with piteous appeal, "that you 
try to capture — Ronald?" 

"I am afraid it is," he answered r^retfully, her distress 
deeply moving him. "But you have declared, madam," he 
reminded her gently, "that this Ronald is no rebel Lord. Why 
then should the fate of a common highwayman so trouble 
you?" 
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"Ronald is the friend of the poor/' she faltered. "He 
shares his gains with them." 

"That may be, madam/' conceded Sir Roger, "but he makes 
the road from London to Plymouth unsafe for travellers and 
he must leave Dartmoor or— hang !" 

"Hang!" echoed Miss Penraven, with a little shriek of 
horror. 

Anthony stepped quickly forward. Sir Roger wondered 
what it was stayed the old man's arm, such menacing hatred 
burned in his eyes. 

"Nannie Halliwell has waited long, Miss Penraven," he said, 
in his hard voice. 

I did not mean to keep her waiting so long," Miss Penraven 
contrived to say with her quivering lips. 

Anthony turned away impatiently. 

"A word with you, Anthony," called Sir Roger. "My 
horse needs shoeing. Where can I find a smith?" 

"There is an excellent smith, one Giles Paddon, on 
Roborougfa Down," nervously volunteered Miss Penraven, 
before Anthony could speak. 

The old man wheeled upon her and there was that in his 
fierce eyes which made the little gentlewoman tremble and 
kN>k aghast. Without a word, she shrank away into the 
duulows of the hall. 

"There is a very worthy smith in Walkhampton village 
which is nearer by some two miles and a bit than Roborougfa 
Down," said Anthony gruffly, when she had gone. 

"Indeed!" responded Sir Roger with indifference, "but 
there is a charm to the name of Roborougfa Down, and I vow 
I'D ride the extra distance out of curiosity to see if the place 
can match the name." 

"B^ad I then, if your horse needs shoeing as badly as you 
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make out," growled Anthony, "he'll run lame long ere you 
reach Roborough Down." 

"That is a chance I am willing to take," said Sir Roger 
lightly. 

"But a stranger would be like to lose himself on the moor 
tracks," objected the old man. 

"I'm vastly obliged for your concern over my welfare, 
Anthony," remarked Sir Roger pleasantly, "but my heart is 
set upon Roborough Down. 'Pon my word! the name 
enchants me." 

Anthony muttered some Cornish oath and stalked off to the 
far end of the hall. 

Sir Roger stood looking after him, smiling and twirling his 
cane. The old man, it was clear, had some cogent reason for 
not wishing him to go to Roborough Down. Gad! he'd find 
out what that reason was. 



CHAPTER VII. 

What Sir Roger Beheld at the Forge of Giles Paddon 

Sir Roger sent Peter with a message to Anthony directing him 
to have his horse saddled at once. He waited, however, an 
interminable while in the courtyard ere the horse was led up, 
and it was Anthony himself who acted as hostler instead of 
Rafe Tremayne. 

"Faith ! Anthony," exclaimed Sir Roger, as he placed his 
foot in the stirrup, "another morning when I want my horse, 
I had best saddle him myself if I would start before noon." 

"You are free to do that, sir," growled Anthony. 

"Egad ! old fellow," said Sir Roger sharply, "no courtesy is 
wasted at Castle Penraven." 

"Mayhap not," retorted Anthony fiercely, "but you'll find no 
cowardice — ^no treachery here." 

"No treachery, eh?" demanded Sir Roger, looking him 
steadily in the eye. 

He could not but admire the boldness of the old man's 
answer. 

"We do not count it treachery to seek to rid ourselves of a 
spy." 

"It may not be treachery, Anthony," replied Sir Roger with 
composure, "but it surely is arrant madness. If you succeed, 
you are like to have a squad of the soldiery from Moreton 
'Hampstead quartered upon you." 

"We have dealt with soldiery ere now," said Anthony, in a 
grim tone, 

[51] 
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"So I have heard — and been dealt with in return/' observed 
Sir Roger dryly. 

He caught up the reins, rode from the courtyard and, 
crossing the moorstone bridge, was soon descending the brow 
of the cliff. 

His horse, unaccustomed to the steep moor tracks, found 
the descent a perilous one, but finally brought his master in 
safety to the heathery expanse stretching at the foot of the 
path. 

Sir Roger had not asked Anthony the way to Roborough 
Down, having suspicion that the old man would misdirect him ; 
he had therefore decided to seek information at some one of 
the peasants' huts scattered upon the moor. The day was 
perfect for a ride over the heath. The sky was a bright blue, 
billowed with floating clouds, varying in colour from milky 
white to roseate, and the air was so fresh, so bracing that Sir 
Roger involuntarily sat straighter in the saddle. He maiiced 
how wonderfully the vivid mauve of the heather contrasted 
with the yellow ragwort and the dark green gorse, how 
majestically towered the giant bulks of the tors, and there 
came over him something of that exalted enthusiasm, almost 
veneration, which every native of Dartmoor cherishes for his 
breezy hills. 

Skirting the rough moor track, he presently drew near one 
of the peasants' huts, a low little hovel of peat, loose stones, 
and mud, roofed with green rushes. Before the door was an 
excited group, composed mainly of women and tow-headed 
children, gathered about something on the grass. Sir Roger 
pulled up his horse and, as the children turned about to stare 
with round, scared eyes at the stranger, he caught sight of a 
little mangled form on the turf and a woman on her knees, 
f renziedly sobbing. 

"What is it? What has happened?" he demanded. 
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A greats sturdy peasant man in a well*wom smock sprang 
out from the group, his broad face, none too clean, distorted 
with grief and rage. 

" Twere Black Nick ! Dang he !" he shouted. "Little 
Jock he were a'-playin' in tha road when comes Black Nick 
a-tearin' along on his dowl* 'orse. Afore little Jock could 
get out o' tha way. Black Nick rides un down an' tha dowl 
'orse tramples un's life out under 'is iron hoofen. Never 
stopped Black Nick, but off he goed gallopin' and leaved little 
Jock dead on tha grass. But I'll make un pay i Dang he !" 

Before the peasant's awful grief, there was nothing Sir 
Roger could say; he would not intrude his presence on the 
frantic mother, and so rode soberly on, a storm of bitterness 
in his heart against Sir Nicholas Polwyn. How, in Heaven's 
name, could Lady Edris consent to link herself to such a 
brute? 

He asked the way to Roborough Down of a peasant, who 
was leading a poor, patient donkey, toiling along under a 
heavy crook of peat, and soon he was riding past the Rundle 
Stone and out across the heathery Common of Walkhampton, 
where of nights Wild Ronald was wont to cry his challenge. 
Passing many lofty tors and the stone hut circles of Neolithic 
Man, he descended steep Peek Hill, and cantering by the little 
moorland inn, which rejoiced in the bucolic name of Dows- 
land Bam, saw stretching before him the long, emerald 
shoulder of Roborough Down. Capping the undulating slope, 
he rode on through the gorse and the bramble until he came to 
a forge and adjacent thatched cottage, set at the fork of the 
Tavistock turnpike. Behind him, as he paused to look back 
toward Dartmoor, rose a fine chain of hills. Great Mis Tor 
towering in purple majesty high above; while more to the 
right, below the crest of the Down, spread bright green fields. 
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patched with woodland, with here and there a farmstead or 
squat church tower showing in the distance. 

From the open door of the forge resounded the musical 
ring of hammer on anvil. Sir Roger, dismounting, led his 
horse by the bridle to the low entrance. In answer to his call, 
the smith laid down his hammer and came to the door. 

A big, brawny giant of a fellow was Giles Paddon with a 
bronzed, rugged coimtenance and thick chestnut locks. When 
he beheld the elegant, foppish stranger in his fine coat, ruffled 
with dainty lace at neck and wrists, an expression of conster- 
nation overspread his face. 

"I can't take extra work today, sir," he declared, rubbing 
his great hands nervously on his grimy, leathern apron. "I've 
got more now nor I can turn out." 

"I can wait a while, if need be," said Sir Roger, determined 
to fathom the cause of the smith's uneasiness, "but m]\ horse 
must be shod today." 

"I can't do it, sir," objected Giles Paddon doggedly, "My 
time be filled till past sundown." 

"I am prepared to pay well for your time, my good friend," 
insisted Sir Roger with amiability, and coolly proceeded to tie 
his horse to the door-post. 

A heavy scowl drew Giles Paddon's brows together and he 
held his huge form in the doorway as though to bar Sir 
Roger's entrance. 

"I be shoeing one horse now," he said angrily, "and I can't 
leave her to shoe youm." 

"I have said that I am willing to wait," responded Sir Roger 
still good-hiunouredly, and, slipping by the smith, he stepped 
into the forge. 

He saw at once why Giles Paddon had wished to keep him 
out. There, tethered near the anvil, was restively standing a 
beautiful, thoroughbred Arabian mare, glossy black of coat. 
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with a long, flowing mane and tail. By her head stood Rafe 
Tremaj^e, erect, defiant, with menacing eyes. 

The smith strode over to the mettlesome Arabian, and 
striving to act tmconcemed, bent his broad back and raised one 
of the mare's slender legs. 

"Are horses of Arabian breed common in Dartmoor?" 
questioned Sir Roger, calmly meeting Raf e's threatening eyes. 

They'm to be seen here," answered Giles Paddon shortly. 

Taith !" exclaimed Sir Roger lightly, "I'm vastly interested 
in this Arab mare. I'll vow I saw her or her double yesterday 
at simdown on Great Mis Tor, and, according to Justice Pen- 
hallow, no less a person bestrode her than that demned slippery 
blade. Wild Ronald." 

"And what's that to )rou. Sir Roger Hetherington?" fiercely 
demanded Rafe Tremayne. 

"What is't to you, boy?" retaliated Sir Roger, with a smile 
of good-himiour. 

Giles Paddon, making a warning gesture, checked the 
furious words on Rafe's lips. 

"Begad! 'tis naught to the lad, sir. He's hot-tempered, that 
be all ; and he doan't take to strangers and their suspicionings. 
/ All respect to you, sir, you must be mistaken in the mare." 

"You think so?" queried Sir Roger. "Who then, if not 
Wild Ronald, rides this mare?" 

"Give no answer, Giles Paddon, to the spying fop, curse 
him!" cried Rafe Tremayne, his hawk-like features livid with 
rage. 

"Loramassy! what's all tha pother?" suddenly demanded a 
gleesome, high-pitched voice from the doorway of the forge. 

Sir Roger, turning quickly, saw standing there a small, 
gypsy-like girl, with a pretty, elfish face, brown as a berry. 
Bright flowers of every colour were twined in her flying hair, 
fellow as the ragwort, and hung in festoons about her slim. 
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brown throat The curious contrast between the darkness of 
her skin and eyes, the latter very black, very mischievous, and 
the light gold of her hair gave her a somewhat uncanny 
appearance. She wore a short skirt of meadow-green and a 
nondescript blouse with loose sleeves, showing her thin, brown 
arms. 

''What's tha pother?" she repeated, staring audaciously at 
Sir Roger. 
^ "Why have you come here, Aphie Halliwdl?" scowled Rafe. 

"Od's fish !" she cried, with a peal of laughter, " 'twasn' to 
catch a glimpse o' thy sweet face, I'll swear. I comed to see," 
with a twinkle in her eyes, "what Giles thinked of shoeing 
Will o' the Wisp. Hey, Will o' the Wisp, hey!" she called 
shrilly. 

In response to her call, a little brown moor pony with shaggy 
mane and tail bleached a rusty pallor in the wind and sun, and 
as tangled and flower-twined as Aphie's hair, stuck an inquisi- 
tive nose in at the forge. 

"B^;one with that danged wild pony, Aphie Halliwdl!" 
bade the smith angrily. "That ugly little beast will get none 
of my good iron on his hoofs." 

"Will o' the Wisp ban't so ugly as they that call him so," 
retorted Aphie. "Hey, WiU o' the Wisp !" 

But the wild little pony, mistrusting the nearness of men, 
was out again among the gorse, capering, bounding, and rol- 
ling in the joy of freedom. 

"Busy, Giles Paddon?" pertly asked Aphie, still staring 
(curiously at Sir Roger. 

"Busy enough," grunted the smith, as he bent to fit a shoe 
to the Arabian's hoof, at the same time casting a furtive 
glance at Sir Roger. 

"No need to haste wi' Badoura there," observed Aphie, 
nodding toward the mare. 
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Raf e made a quick step toward the girl, his eyes darkening, 
, and the smith straightened suddenly, a slow wonder coming 
over his rugged features. Sir Roger met Aphie's mischievous 
eyes. '* 'Tis well for you. Stranger, I comed," said she 
saucily. "Thee'U not have to wait now for shoeing. Let be 
Badoura, Giles Paddon, her master'll not come for her till past 
sundown. He sended me here to tell thee." 

Sir Roger looked sharply at Rafe and the smith to see how 
they received this. Rafe was scowling suspiciously at Aphie's 
elfish face, comprehension was gradually dawning on that of 
Giles Paddon. He laid down the horse-shoe and made as 
diough to lead the Arabian away. 

"Hark'ee, Giles Paddon," spoke up Aphie again, **there's 
one thing you'm to haste with though so soon as you've shod 
the Stranger's horse. Tha wether's collar Rafe Tremayne 
was sent to fetch of you. Is't not done, you laggart?" 

"There be but a link or two to be soldered yet," answered 
Giles Paddon heavily, keeping his eyes fixed on the girl's face. 

Aphie whirled then upon Rafe Tremayne, whose scowl by 
now was mostly vanished. 

"And hark you, Rafe Tremayne, thee'd best ways go in 

haste when that big laggart be done wi' his link or two. Will 

o' tha Wisp and I, us meeted Lady Edris Penraven on tha 

moors and when she heard I were coming here, her would have 

' me bid thee haste back." 

Rafe nodded. "Ill hasten." 
, Giles Paddon had led the Arabian to a comer of the shed 
j and he now brought forward Sir Roger's horse. 
j "Why not mend the wether's collar first, friend," questioned 
Sir Roger dryly, "since Lady Edris Penraven seems in such 
haste?" 

» 

"Her's rided from home," interposed Aphie quickly. "Herll 
I not know when Rafe gets back so 'tis only afore noon he 
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comes. Twcrc a pity/' she added pertly, "to keep a fine * 

gentleman waiting whilst a wether have his collar mended/' ; 

She bore Sir Roger's scrutiny with mirthful unconcern and L 

htgsm to sing in a high, clear voice, at the same time dancing -i 

toward the door: ^ 

"Pixy tair, pixy gay. 
Pixy now will run away." 

But Sir Roger stepped swiftly before her. He meant to 
sound this impish girl. 

"My dear," he said, "you were asking what all the pother 
was. The fact is, we were disputing as to who was the 
master of the Arabian mare. Giles Paddon would have it 
that I was mistaken. But you, having just come from his 
master, can set us right." 

He glanced toward Raf e as he spoke and saw that his scowl 
had returned twofold. 

"Loramassy! I can easily set thee right," laughed Aphic, 
feeeming to find amusement in Rafe's anger. " 'Tis a secret, 
but m tell thee." 

Rafe made a threatening movement toward her and Giles 
Paddon rolled his sleeves higher over his sinewy arms, an 
ominous light m his eyes, but Aphie's mischievous smile only 
broadened. Sir Roger recognized the irresponsible nature of i 
the elf girl, but he wished to try her, to see what he might ^ 
draw from her 

"The master's name, my pretty one?" he urged. 

A malicious mirth flashed over her face. "Lordy ! Hast 
never heard o' he that rides tha moor by night, sometimes wi' 
^ band o' men at his heels, but oftenest alone? I wouldn' 
tell his true name, but I hate him so. Black Nick — Sir 
Nicholas Polwyn o' Polwyn Hall — ^'tis he rides Badoura by 
night." 
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"Sir Nicholas Polwyn!" cried Sir Roger, incredulous. 
"Ay, Black Nick, tiha dowl's own! Is't not true, Giles 
Paddon?" 

"Ay, 'tis true," answered the smith stolidly, and Rafe 
agreed. 

I "You're tricking me, child," declared Sir Roger, catching 

i her by the wrist, but she slipped from his grasp, and running 

through the doorway, sprang upon the bare back of the amazed 

^ moor pony and went racing in mad gallop over the Down, 

clinging tightly to Will o' the Wisp's shaggy mane. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Of the Duel in the Glen 

Though Sir Roger disbelieved Aphie, Rafe Tremayne, and 
Giles Paddon alike, he knew that he should discover nothing 
to his purpose by lingering at the forge now that his horse had 
been shod. It was plain that the master of the Arabian mare 
— ^Wild Ronald, he was more than ever convinced — ^would not 
come to the forge till he had gone. Rafe's obvious connection 
with the highwayman strengthened his growing suspicion as to 
Ronald's identity. Not for a moment did he put credence in 
Aphie's accusation of Sir Nicholas Polwyn, but thought it 
quite likely that Black Nick was in league with Ronald, and, 
in all probability, one of his band. In any case, he had made 
up his mind to seek out Sir Nicholas Polw}^! and confront 
him with his callous cruelty to the peasant's child. Miss 
Penraven's warning and, especially, the knowledge that Sir 
Nicholas professed love for Lady Edris intensified his desire 
to call Black Nick to account for his brutality. 

The relief on the faces of Giles Paddon and Rafe Tremayne 
as he rode from the forge, was ill-disguised ; but he paid little 
heed to it, having learned enough that day to know who were 
among the protectors of Wild Ronald. At Dowsland Bam he 
stopped for Itmch and with considerable relish partook of the 
homely, but plentiful, Dartmoor fare. Already in his short 
stay upon the moor he had learned to do very nicely without the 
delicate dishes designed to tempt the jaded appetites of St 
James's. 

[60] 
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Having inquired the shortest way to Polwyn Hall of a big, 
ingainly shepherd lad, whose tow-coloured locks were bleached 
Imost white by the sun, he b^an the long steep ascent of 
^eek Hill. He would not inquire of the innkeeper, for there 
eemed a more than fancied hostility behind the unctuous 
ourtesy of the landlord and Sir Roger had no mind to be 
ent astray among the bogs and quagmires in which Dartmoor 
bounded. But the tow-headed shepherd lad, who was loung- 
ag on one of the porch benches, whilst the sheep he was 
Iriving to pasture on the moors browsed peacefully a few rods 
way, appeared too dull and sleepy to harbour either guile or 
lOStility. Yet, when Sir Roger turned to look back upon 
tearing the summit of the hill, he beheld the shepherd, sud- 
lenly awakened, standing in the middle of the road, 
:esticulating, with something approaching animation, to the 
tmkeeper whose rotund figure was just discernible among the 
•enches on the porch. 

There could be no doubt that his own receding figure was 
he object of the shepherd's gesticulatory conversation with 
he innkeq)er and he rather gloomily wondered if, in all Dart- 
tioor, there was a single person, with the exception of Miss 
'enraven, who, for one reason or another, did not cherish 
inimosity against him. Until now, he had never known a 
ime when his friends did not at least outnumber his enemies. 

To make sure that the shepherd had not misdirected him, 
le asked an old woman who was gathering whortleberries, 
riietfaer he was riding in the right direction for Polw3m Hall. 

"Bless your heart, your Honour," she cried, in a cracked, 
Krt unfriendly voice, "did thee ride on as thee'st goin', thee'd 
nd up in Clazy Well Pool. Yonder's )rour way, zir, straight 
rn till you be come to Two Bridges. Then above you, you'll 
ee tha chimneys o' Polwyn Hall. Be you friend o' Black 
^ick?'' she demanded, with sudden suspicion. 
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"I've business with Sir Nicholas Polwyn," answered 
Roger. 

"Then do thee make it short, zir," admonished the 
woman. "Us moor folk know Black Nick." 

Sir Roger pressed some money into the old wonu 
wrinkled, brown hand, noting the avidity with which 
seized upon it. He then rode quickly on toward Polw)ni ¥. 
Upon passing the inn at Two Bridges, he saw Bairdown I 
a long ridge of high ground, with a series of tors aloi^ 
summit, stretching above him northwards. From a cup- 
depression between the tors, rose the tall, slender chimr 
of Polwyn Hall, sending up into the clear sky a single colt 
of black smoke. 

Sir Roger followed the course of the foaming stream wl 
peninsulates Bairdown Hill on the west, and crossing 
ancient clapper bridge, composed of huge slabs of grar 
found himself in a densely-wooded glen. Finding it diffi< 
to guide his horse through the tangled thickets of stur 
trees, brier, bush, and bramble, he dismounted and led 
animal by the bridle. He had gone but a few paces wher 
heard a sound of voices raised in dispute — ^the voices of a i 
and woman, the latter a rich imperious voice, which 
recognized as that of Lady Edris Penraven. 

Parting the low-hanging branches before him, he gs 
across a little clearing and saw the speakers distinctly: L 
Edris, tall, disdainful and glowingly beautiful in her heati 
coloured riding-habit, stood angrily tapping the toe of 
riding-boot with the tip of a stout whip, the while she ; 
veyed with a sort of restrained fury the man who 
addressing her. He was a fine, bold man of more t 
common height, with black eyes fierce and unflinching c 
hawk's, prominent, aquiline features, and a square, he 
jowl with a suggestion of brutishness about it. His tih 
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black hair hung straight and stark, scornful of curl or ribbon 
adomnoient and his suit of bottle-green was plain cut, 
unrelieved by lace or ruffle. His voice was harsh and deep 
with passion. Neither he nor Lady Edris were at all aw^re 
of Sir Roger's proximity. The latter had no wish to play the 
eavesdropper, yet there was an evil light in the man's bold 
eyes, fixed on the beautiful woman before him that held Sir 
Roger there. 

"You go too fast. Sir Nicholas Polwyn," Lady Edris spoke 
up with sharpness. 

"By God ! madam, you go slow enough," he retorted roughly. 
"You'd drive a man mad with your moods. Now youll have 
him, now you won't, and, danmie ! cold as an iceberg the whole 
cursed time." 

"I have never deceived you in regard to my sentiments 
toward you," replied Lady Edris with hauteur. "We have 
simply made a bargain as I take it, sir. Do you perform your 
part, and I shall not fail in mine." 

"A bargain, eh?" he cried, with a boisterous laugh. "Then 
why not seal our bargain, madam?" He made a movement 
toward her. 

Lady Edris drew herself straighter and her gauntletted hand 
tightened on the butt of the whip. 

"Have a care, Sir Nicholas Polw)m, lest you drive me to 
break with you." 

"You wouldn't dare — for your brother's safety," he 
blustered, but his face darkened. 

"Wouldn't I? You are not arbiter of my brother's fate, 
nor yet my master. Sir Nicholas Polwyn." 

*TBy God ! madam, you set me mad. Damme ! if you'll leave 
this glen till I taste your lips." 

He caught her by the wrists, ere she could wield the whip, 
and, despite her struggles, strove to draw her toward him. 
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At this Sir Roger could no longer restrain his rage. 
Dropping his horse's bridle, he sprang into the clearing. 

"Yoti hound !" he cried. 

Sir Nicholas, startled by the unexpected intervention, 
released his hold upon Lady Edris's wrists and faced Sir 
Roger with fury-filled eyes. 

"Od's body!" he sneered, "if it isn't the scented fop from 
St. James's. Do I behold my rival, madam?" 

The furious scorn in Lady Edris's glance might have 
withered them both, but she made no movement to avail her- 
self of the opportunity to escape from the glen. Rather she 
seemed to find a fierce joy in the prospect of seeing the two 
men whom she hated pitted against one another. Both stood 
glowering with drawn swords. 

"Will you be taught courtesy at the point of the rapier," 
demanded Sir Roger hotly, "or will you apologize to this lady 
for the insult you have oflFered her?" 

"You fool!" shouted Black Nick, as he flung himself upon 
Sir Roger, their blades meeting with a clash that made the 
glen resound. "Would you fight for a woman who plots to 
kill you?" 

"Yes, by Gad! for any woman whom a cowardly hound 
insults." 

Steel bit steel, lunge and parry, point and blade, stroke on 
stroke, as each man fought mightily to thrust over the other's 
guard. From the first Sir Roger read murder in his 
opponent's blood-shot eyes and, indeed, so fierce were his 
lunges that for a time it seemed he would have his way. But 
Sir Roger, with wrist though slender, yet of iron, and with 
eyes that never faltered, made parry, feint, thrust and counter- 
thrust with such lightning-like rapidity that Black Nick came 
to realize that in the fop he had affected to despise he had met 
a master swordsman. Round they circled to the sound of the 
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rasping blades, the graceful, powdered gallant, a light smile 
on his lips as his glittering point thrust ever nearer, and the 
burly, dark visaged Comishman with his wild, black locks, 
who, for all his bull-like strength, could not break down the 
guard of his lithe antagonist. 

The sun, shining hot upon the clearing, sent back dazzling 
flashes of light from the naked swords at play, and the birds 
flew aflfrightedly from the surrounding thickets; but Lady 
Edris removed not her steady gaze from the two combatants. 
As still they circled round, Sir Roger tripped against a tree 
stump, and, though he quickly recovered himself, that faux 
pas was like to have been his tmdoing, for Black Nick, pressing 
his chance, thrust so close that the dainty lace cravat at Sir 
Roger's throat was shredded. 

His opponent, encouraged by the thin trickle of blood down 
the breast of Sir Roger's coat, seemed to gain new strength 
and his lunges become now so powerful that Sir Roger's rapid 
blade could do little more than parry. A savage delight 
gleimed in Sir Nicholas's eyes. 

"Just a little closer, my fine popinjay, and I have you !" he 
muttered exultantly. 

Weaker grew Sir Roger's thrusts, slower played his rapier 
m parry; yet still he lightly smiled. Sir Nicholas lunged 
closer, scarce troubling now to fend, so sure was he of his 
adversary. But on a sudden. Sir Roger rallied, parried with 
fair incredible dexterity a thrust that would have pierced his 
heart, and his sword, regaining its lost rapidity, flashed over 
Sir Nicholas's guard like a streak of fire and laid open his 
wrist. 

The rapier fell from Black Nick's nerveless fingers, and, 
staggering to the nearest tree, he leaned against the gnarled 
trunk, his blood dripping upon the grass, and his breath 
coming in laboured gasps. 
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"You will beg this lady's pardon now I think," said Sir 
Roger quietly. 

"Curse you !" panted Black Nick, "I'm damned if I do !" 

"You will remember," warned Sir Roger sternly, "that your 
sword arm is useless and that you are entirely at my mercy." 

"Curse you !" cried Black Nick again, "you've got the whip 
hand of me this time. Madam," his lowering gaze turned now 
upon Lady Edris, who was regarding him with a pitiless con- 
tempt, "if I have been over bold in my wooing, pray ascribe it 
to the power of your beauty. And," he added with a sneer, 
"let me congratulate you upon your defender. You have 
done well in so short a time to have made a lover of the man 
sent here to master you. 

She started as though he had struck her. "How dare you !" 
Best go. Sir Nicholas Polwyn," bade Sir Roger hotly, 
before I forget that you are wholly at my mercy. Take 
your sword, sir." He thrust it toward him with his foot. 

A consumming rage filled Sir Nicholas's eyes as he stooped 
and raised the sword. 

"You've beaten me this time, but, by God! I'll finish you 
yet, you cursed coxcomb !" 

Sheathing his blade and hastily twisting a handkerchief 
about his wounded wrist, he plunged into the thickets and went 
crashing through the underbrush. 

Sir Roger turned expectantly to Lady Edris. Surely now 
she would show him a little kindness. But he had reckoned 
without his host. 

Her eyes blazed upon him with a scorn and hate as intense 
as on the night before. 

"By what right, sir, have you presumed to interfere 
between Sir Nicholas Polwyn and myself?" 

"By the right, madam, which every gentleman takes as his 
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duty when a lady is treated to insult/' he answered somewhat 
sharply, stung by her ingratitude. 

"I am capable of defending myself against insult, sir, but 
even if I were not," her tone was one of studied insolence, "I 
should scarce choose a spy for my defender." 

A flush of anger dyed Sir Roger's handsome, smooth- 
shaven face. "I had thought to do you a service, madam. 
However, since you regard it as an indignity, I will ask your 
pardon for my presumption." 

"I understand you, sir," she responded in a cold, hard voice. 
"I see through your attempts to ingratiate yourself with me 
by officious services and flattering words. You wish to make 
me forget that you are a spy ; you wish to worm yourself into 
my confidence in the hope that I may, perchance, betray the 
secrets you were sent here to ferret out." 

"Before Heaven! madam, you wholly misjudge me." 

"I repeat, sir, that I understand you." Parting the leafy 
screen of the thickets, she passed haughtily from his sight." 



CHAPTER IX. 

Which Tells of a Mutual Warning 

Sir Roger stood still in reflection until long after the snapping 
of twigs under Lady Edris's receding footsteps had ceased. 
He could not but be piqued by her disdain, her contempt, and 
even a little resentful of the ingratitude she had just shown 
him ; yet he was generous enough to be able to understand her 
point of view, to realize how galling to a woman of her high 
spirit must be his presence in her Castle, armed as he was 
with the authority to take full charge of it and of herself, and 
how terrifying must be the knowledge that he came in reality 
as the hunter of her outlawed brother. Small wonder that 
he was hateful in her eyes, small wonder that in her despera- 
tion she should seek any means of ridding herself of him, even 
to the extent, as Sir Nicholas Polwyn had declared, and she 
had scorned to deny, of plotting against his life. 

At least, Lady Edris was no secret enemy, she had given 
him fair warning. Though she might have fears for her 
brother, she had none for herself. Brave and proud she was 
— too proud to stoop to feminine wiles, to flatter, cajole, and 
then strike. She was frankly his enemy and, had she been a 
man, he would have accounted her a worthy antagonist. Ah ! 
but there lay the rub. Lady Edris was not a man, but a 
beautiful woman, to gain whose favour had already become a 
paramount issue with him. 

A fool, ay, he admitted that; but he was not a man who 
liked or would tamely submit to being balked in any aim or 
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desire, and those who thought that his foppish dress and airs 
bespoke the true man did him injustice. To attain the seem- 
ingly unattainable had always held a fascination for him and 
that was doubtless why he had never truly loved, though often 
played at love. The women he had known, fair, witty, 
brilliant even, held themselves too cheaply; they were the 
seekers as much as the sought, and they palled his senses even 
while they played upon and lightly aroused his emotions. 

But Lady Edris, purposeful, resolute, so diflFerent from the 
gay, irresponsible, artificial women of St. James's, so out- 
spoken in her hate, so loyal in her devotion to the Cause for 
which her father had died and her brother had become an 
outlaw, a hunted creature, was a revelation, and it seemed to 
him that he had never known woman before. He cursed 
again the fate that had made them enemies. 

Parting the tangle of twigs and branches, he made his way 
through the thicket to where he had left his horse. The 
animal was still there and by his head stood a slim and fair- 
haired girl. 

"Miss Polwyn!" Sir Roger exclaimed, with a smile of 
recognition, but in truth he was somewhat perplexed to see 
her there. 

"Sir," said she, with that quaint shyness which had caught 
his fancy the day before, "I have come to warn you not to 
ride back the way you doubtless came — over the clapper 
bridge, I mean." 

"And why not over the clapper bridge, madam?" 

She looked distressed and seemed uncertain what answer to 
make. "Must I tell you, sir?' 

"Not if you do not wish to.' 

She gave a little grateful smile. "But perhaps, sir, I had 
best," she faltered. "My brother — ^you have greatly roused his 
anger — ^he has sent some men to the bridge to— to— " 
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"To make sure that I do not again trespass upon his 
grounds?" queried Sir Roger lightly. 

Clare Polwyn drooped her head. "It shames me to say it, 
sir, but 'tis never safe to rouse my brother's anger. I over- 
heard the orders he gave his men — ^they were cruel, sir ! But 
come, I will show you how you may leave this hill without 
crossing the clapper bridge." 

"You are vastly kind, Miss Polwyn, but I think I had best 
go by the clapper bridge after all. If I do not, your brother 
will guess that you have warned me, and I would not have you 
suffer because of your kindness to me." 

"But there is no danger of that, sir. My brother did not 
see me when he gave the orders to his men; the thickets hid 
me. Why, he does not know I have yet returned from 
Sampf ord Spiney. And besides, sir," she added, with a pathetic 
loyalty which did not deceive Sir Roger, "my brother is not 
unkind to me." 

"I still think, madam, that I had best go by the clapper 
bridge. Now that you have warned me, I, should be better 
able to protect myself." 

"No, no!" she objected aifrightedly. "You do not under- 
stand. You would have no chance to protect yourself. They 
would shoot at you from the thickets. Come with me, I beg 
you, sir! Oh, can't you see, I would not have more blood 
upon my brother's hands !" 

Sir Roger perceived how deep was her distress, and, yielding 
to her entreaties, followed her through a wild growth of bush 
and bramble, so dense and tall that he had much ado to lead 
his horse. They emerged at length upon the bank of the 
stream which Sir Roger had formerly crossed by the clapper 
bridge. Qare led the way along the reed-grown bank to 
where the stream narrowed to a ford. 
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"Here, sir, you may safely cross, and I b^ that you will go 
quickly. My brother's men might come in search of you." 

"You are sure you will not be blamed for my escape?" he 
asked, as he bent over her hand. 

"Quite sure, sir." 

He turned to mount his horse, then paused. 

"Miss Polwyn," he said gravely, "I am told that you are 
betrothed to the Earl of Penraven." 

"I am betrothed to the Earl of Penraven." There was a 
distinct note of pride in her voice, but her eyes, startled and 
frightened, sought his. 

"Then, madam, for your kindness," resumed Sir Roger 
gently, "let me show you a little gratitude. Lord Penraven is a 
proscribed exile, and you must know why I am here. Do you 
go to Lord Penraven, madam, and bid him leave Devon at 
once. I promise to make no attempt to discover his hiding- 
place for two days to come. Longer than that I cannot 
promise, but two days should be ample time for him to reach 
the sea in safety. With a company of the Duke of Cumber- 
land's soldiers no farther off than Moreton Hampstead, Devon 
surely is a monstrous ticklish place for him." 

"I cannot think why you should speak thus, sir," said Clare, 
with surprising calm. "Lord Penraven is not in Devon, nor 
in any part of England." 

"Madam, are you not mistaken?" 

"You mean," said she, still with calmness, "that you think 
I am deceiving you." 

"You will pardon me. Miss Polwyn, but everything points 
to Lord Penraven being here." 

"And yet he is not in any part of England," she declared 
again, with such earnestness that Sir Roger was fain to 
believe in her sincerity, at least. 
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"Miss Polwyn," he rejoined courteously, "I greatly fear that 
you have been deceived." 

The girl went piteously white and fell to trembling. 

"Then he has returned to England without my knowledge. 
You are sure of this, sir?" 

"I can hardly doubt it, Miss Polwjni." 

At this a sudden anger seized the girl. "Then 'tis Lady 
Edris's doing, for I had Lord Penraven's word that he would 
not return to England till he could come in hope of something 
other than death upon the scaflFold. But Lady Edris cares 
for nothing — ^nothing save the Stuart Cause. She is exactly 
as they say her father was; for the Cause she will sacrifice 
herself, her brother, everything ! But I, I love Penraven more 
than any Cause on earth, and I had his word that he would 
not sacrifice his life out of sheer futile madness. Now it is 
his own sister who has goaded him to break his word, to place 
that dear life in danger. Oh, she is cruel, cruel !*' 

Clare caught the amazement on Sir Roger's face and broke 
off in terror. 

"I forgot to whom I was talking; what you are, what you 
have come here for !" 

"Your words. Miss Polwyn," he assured her, "shall never 
go beyond." 

Clare studied his face a moment. "Somehow I feel that I 
can trust you," she said simply. "Please tell me why you 
think that Lord Penraven is in Devon." 

Sir Roger could not resist the appeal in her eyes. 

"I have discovered that the members of the household at 
Castle Penraven are protectors of the highwayman, Wild 
Ronald, and I think—" 

"And you think," she interrupted, "that Wild Ronald is 
Lord Penraven. You are wrong, sir, entirely wrong." 

It was impossible to doubt her sincerity, yet Sir Roger was 
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convinced that somehow the girl had been tricked. It had 
seemed, and did still, so obvious that Lord Penraven was 
identical with Ronald. If not, then who was this mysterious 
highwayman of the heath? He put this question to Qare, but 
she shook her head and sighed. 

"I cannot tell you, sir." 

"I will not urge you, madam, but only thank you again for 
flie kindness you have shown me." 

He left her standing, pale and shaken, among the tall reeds 
on the bank and, mounting his horse, forded the stream. Upon 
reaching the other bank, he turned to look back and found 
that Qare had gone. 

Following the directions she had given him, he rode slowly 
and thoughfuUy over the moor toward Castle Penraven, whose 
battlemented tower stood out stark and black amid the already 
purple-shadowed tors. What was he to think of Ronald now ? 
Little Miss Amelia Penraven had been no less earnest than 
Qare Polwyn in her belief that Ronald was not Lord Pen- 
raven, but both betrayed suspicion, if not knowledge, of his 
identity. Sir Roger felt assured that Lady Edris, Rafe 
Tremayne, the smith who shod the Arabian mare, the elf-girl, 
i Aphie, and that fat rogue, Justice Penhallow, too, knew well 
u who Ronald was; but, if he were not Penraven, why should 
J they risk their heads for him? They would scarce show such 
mad zeal for a common highwayman. 

He must be Penraven, Sir Roger doggedly decided, and Miss 
Amelia and Qare Polw3m not showing aptitude for intrigue, 
were doubtless kept in the dark as to his identity. Yet he 
recollected again in perplexity that both appeared to know 
who Ronald vras and Miss Amelia had been monstrously 
alarmed at the suggestion of his being hanged. If not Pen- 
raven, then who the plague was Wild Ronald? 



CHAPTER X. 

Of the Signal Light On the Moor 

The Castle gate was opened to Sir Roger by Anthony as on 
the previous night, and again the old man sourly summoned 
Raf e to lead away the horse. 

Sir Roger gazed steadily into the young serving-man's 
hostile eyes. 

"The Arabian mare has been shod, I suppose?" 
' Anthony's expression grew more lowering and a dark flush 
flared upon Rafe's whole face. 

"How should I know?" he said insolently. "I have no time 
to spare for spying." 

"There you are fortunate, boy," returned Sir Roger with 
good-humour, as he carelessly passed through the portal. 

Anthony did not follow him into the Great Hall, but 
remained in the courtyard talking with Rafe. The stone- 
flagged hall was darkly shadowed with the coming dusk 
against which the sunset rays through the high-pierced 
windows struggled feebly ; but, gloomy though the great vault 
was. Sir Roger instead of going directly to his rooms, sat 
down upon the oaken settle by the fire-place. He had some 
vague hope that Lady Edris might pass that way. 

Sitting there, his ear was attracted by the sound of a hearty 
voice coming from a half-open door to the left of the chimney- 
piece. There could be no mistake; 'twas that of Justice 
Penhallow. It was impossible not to overhear his words. 

"Your Ladyship's bothersome suitor," he was saying, "that 
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chattering old coxcomb, Sir Humphrey Hillaker, is returning 
to Devon. He is even now on the road, and that weazel of an 
attorney of his, Master Benjamin Inchcome, came to my office 
today on behalf of old Hillaker, bidding me use my power as 
Justice to see that no rogues and footpads beset the old popin- 
jay on his night ride over the moors. It seems he is in such 
haste to reach Tavistock, to suit some new villainy, I'll swear, 
that he must needs travel by night as well as by day." 

"And what did you tell Master Benjamin Inchcome as to 
your power of warding oflF the rogues and footpads of the 
moor?" inquired Lady Edris, a highly amused note in her 
voice. 

Justice Penhallow emitted a loud chuckle. "Zounds! 
madam, I swore Fd do my best to protect his noble patron, 
but I warned him I had no jurisdiction over the whole moor- 
land ; and, in any case, I told him 'twould be devilish hard to 
guard Sir Humphrey when I did not know what time he would 
be like to pass within my jurisdiction. Then 'fessed little 
Inchcome, frank for once in his life, 'His Honour's coach 
will cross Walkhampton Common tomorrow night, if all goes 
as planned, between nine and ten o'clock' *Begad! then,' 
said I, 'since I know the hour, I swear I'll do my best to guard 
his Honour's coach 'gainst rogues and footpads, but you'll 
have it in mind. Master Inchcome, there's one night-bird 
niether man nor devil has jurisdiction over — and that's Wild 
Ronald.' " 

"And what said Master Inchcome to that?" demanded Lady 
Edris, with lively interest. 

Justice Penhallow laughed uproariously. "Od's life! 
madam, at mention of Ronald little inchcome turned a fishy 
white. Doubtless he thought of the gold pieces treasured in his 
house — his payment for doing old Hillaker's dirty work — and 
which, 'tis rumoured, Ronald has sent warning he means to 
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relieve him of when he finds it convenient to do so. A tidy 
little sum the old weazel has stored up, Til take my oath," 
said the Justice ruminatingly. 

"I daresay, but get on to Sir Humphrey," bade Lady Edris, 
with some impatience. 

"Oh, well, madam," chuckled Justice Penhallow, "according 
to Inchcome, old Hillaker has heard the whispers that he fled 
Devon either from fear of your Ladyship's scorn or from fear 
of Wild Ronald's challenge, and so he comes back to put the 
lie to both tales and will even cross the Common at nightfall 
in defiance of Ronald. But you'll mark, madam, his defiance 
goes not so far but he would send to have me guard him. 
Zounds !" he exclaimed, with an odd laugh, " 'twould be rare 
sport were Ronald to hold up his coach, spite of all my guard- 
ing. 'Twould be profitable, too, I vow. I gathered from 
little Inchcome that the old coxcomb comes with his pockets 
bulging with Geordie's gold." 

"Whom now has he informed upon?" 

"Why, truth to tell, madam, I think this gold is in the 
nature of a prepayment. I've a shrewd suspicion that old 
Hillaker comes to spy upon Geordie's other spy, Hethering- 
ton." 

This pricked Sir Roger nearly. He sprang from the settle 
and moved quickly toward the half-open door. A remark 
made by Lady Edris stayed him almost upon the threshold. 

"If your suspicion be correct," she said, in a reckless and 
mocking tone, "why then 'twould indeed be rare sport were 
Ronald to ease this spy, sent to watch a spy, of some of his ill- 
gotten gold and put it to worthier use. What do you think, 
Justice Penhallow?" 

"Od's fish! I'd name it sport worthy Ronald's whimsical 
mettle," laughed the Justice lustily. "Think you," with a sly 
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chuckle, "word could be got to Ronald of this gold-fed popin- 
jay's coming?" 

Lady Edris broke into a daring, yet musical liaugh. 

"Faith ! I think it might be done, even under the very eyes 
of that other diligent spy, Hetherington." . 

Sir Roger waited to hear no more, but stepped quickly into 
the room. 

"You will pardon this intrusion, madam, but I heard my 
name, I think." 

If ever amazement and consternation were writ on man's 
face, they were on Justice Penhallow's at that moment. He 
could not even make attempt to conceal them. 

It was not so with Lady Edris. Like most women she had 
a trace of the actress, sufficient to render her mistress of her 
emotions in an exigency ; so now, save for a slight, involuntary 
start at Sir Roger's unexpected appearance, she betrayed no 
other emotion than cold disdain. 

"Spying still, Sir Roger Hetherington?" said she, with an 
add smile. 

"Madam," Sir Roger preserved a quiet dignity that served 
to lash her into fury, "the words which I inadvertently heard 
you utter were of such a nature that a man in my position 
might well feel justified in listening further. But, though it 
seems we must be enemies, I will not take an unfair advantage. 
It is enough that I have heard what I have." 

" 'Tis naught to me, sir, what you have heard." 
' "Truly, madam, I hope it is not," he responded gravely. "I 
only wish to say that since I know of Sir Humphrey Hilla- 
ker's coming, I shall do my utmost to see that he crosses 
Walkhampton Common in safety — despite the dangers of 
night travel." 

"It seems to me, Sir Roger Hetherington, that you take 
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much upon yourself. Shortly, I vow, you'll take too much 
for your own safety." 

"Lady Edris, you speak too boldly," admonished Justice 
Penhallow in alarm. 

She turned upon him fiercely. "By Heaven ! were I a man, 
I should not content myself with speaking merely. And as it 
is, woman though I am, I do more now I think than any man 
of my own race about here. Were Penraven in his rightful 
place," she added proudly, "no buck from St. James's should 
lord it in this Castle. Justice Penhallow, if we go into the 
courtyard, we may perhaps be spared this man's presence, 
which to me is loathsome." 

The scorn in her glance and tone cut Sir Roger to the quick. 
In spite of himself a pained expression came into his face. 

"You will not need to go into the courtyard, madam," he 
said, holding his voice even, "I shall rid you of my presence 
at once." Bowing, he hastily withdrew. 

"Od's fish! madam," he heard Justice Penhallow exclaim, 
"I think you were rather hard on the poor devil. At least, 
he's a gentleman." 

"A gentleman !" she echoed with passionate loudness. "Ay, 
and for that I hate him the more. How dare a spy ape the 
manners of a gentleman!" 

Sir Roger went soberly up to his room and this night did not 
bid Peter lay out his gorgeous blue satin and his royal bind- 
wig, but chose instead the plainest and darkest suit in his gay 
wardrobe, as befitting the mood that held him. From the 
window he watched Raf e Tremayne lead into the courtyard a 
substantial palfrey, and presently he saw Justice Penhallow 
and Lady Edris emerge from the Castle. He could not sec 
her face distinctly in the dusk, but he marked how tall and 
queenly she looked in her perfectly-fitting riding-habit, as she 
stood talking low and earnestly to the departing visitor. 
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The sunset glow was warm about her and the darkling 
crown of Great Mis Tor towering above, made an impressive 
backgrotmd for the proud form. Sir Roger, watching, felt a 
mad pulsing of his heart. It could not be inevitable that they 
forever remain enemies. He even felt an unreasoning 
jealousy of the burly rogue of a Justice as he clumsily bent 
over her ungloved hand, and he knew a positive relief when 
the Justice at length swung his fair unwieldy bulk into the 
saddle and rode from the courtyard in his lumbering fashion. 
Lady Edris remained a moment gazing out across the dim 
expanse of the moor; then she turned and swiftly reentered 
the Castle. 

"Peter/' asked Sir Roger with abruptness, "if you were 
allowed one wish, what would it be, boy?" 

"Faith ! sir, to go back to London this night." 

Sir Roger laid his hand kindly on Peter's shoulder. "You 
may be wiser than I, boy, but my wish would run just counter 
to yours." 

It had grown late ere Sir Roger yielded to Peter's entreaties 
that he go down to supper. He found the stone gallery as 
dark and unlighted as it had ever been but, upon turning into 
the corridor leading from it, he caught the pale gleam of 
candlelight. Continuing a few paces, he saw whence it came 
and saw also what surprised him still more. On the right of 
the corridor a couple of steps led up to the embrasure of an 
orid window, and there upon the broad casement leaned Lady 
Edris, holding in her hand a tall wax taper, which she was 
slowly moving up and down. 

When she heard Sir Roger's footsteps, she started violently. 

"You !" she cried in an angry tone, and set the candle down 
upon the window-ledge. "I supposed you had gone to supper 
long since." 

Her face in the candle glow showed tense and a little wlute. 
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She no longer wore her riding-habit, but was clad in some 
flowing garment which she gathered tight over her bosom as, 
drawn erect, she faced Sir Roger, more of defiance than scorn 
in her attitude this time. 

"I am just going to supper, now, madam," he answered 
courteously. 

"Why then," said she, with what he knew was a forced 
lightness of manner, "I am not too late with my candle, after 
all. I brought it here to light you on your way back from 
supper. But now, owing to your tardiness, it can do you a 
double service." 

"Your Ladyship is more thoughtful of my comfort than are 
your servants," Sir Roger could not refrain from remarking. 

"I fear you are no favourite with my servants," she retorted 
with studied insolence; "they do not willingly serve men of 
your profession." 

Sir Roger had the audacity to smile straight into the beauti- 
ful, disdainful face. 

"I should be the last one in the world to complain of your 
servants, madam, since you are pleased to show solicitude for 



me. 
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'You are insufferable, sir, insufferable!" Her voice was 
choked with passion. Brushing by him, she swept down the 
corridor. 

Sir Roger waited until he heard a door close none too gently 
in the distance ; then, taking the candle in his hand, he peered 
out into the blackness of the moor. There was no moon that 
night and at first he could distinguish nothing in that dark 
immensity save a low-hanging shroud of white mist which 
seemed to be drifting gradually toward the Castle. But, at 
length, as his eyes became accustomed to the darkness, he 
made out a tiny pin-point of yellow light, very faint and 
seemingly far off. He moved the candle slowly up and down 
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as Lady Edris had done, and the other light moved in unison. 
There was no doubt that it was an answering signal and he 
thought he knew whose hand it was moved that faint, faint 
glow far out on the mist-shrouded moor. Ronald had come 
forth from his heathery retreat in response to Lady Edris's 
call. 

"Ah, my Lady, my Lady!" he murmured regretfully, "we 
must soon come to swords' points, I fear." 

He left the candle burning in the window and, descending 
to the dining-hall, aroused old Anthony's ire, and seemingly 
his suspicions, too, by the rapid and brief meal he ate. Miss 
Amelia's absence caused him relief this time rather than 
regret, for he wished to be back in the hall as soon as possible 
in order to discover, if might be, what that signal light 
portended. Having ascertained that the candle was still 
burning in the window, he stretched himself upon the settle 
and prepared to await developments. Anthony deigned to 
permit him the luxury of two lighted candles on the chimney- 
shelf, and he had the satisfaction of observing that the old 
man was decidedly disgruntled, and not a little perplexed, by 
his presence in the hall. 

But Sir Roger had long to wait for developments. A whole 
hour dragged by and nothing happened. The silence in the 
hall grew heavier, the tapers burned dimly, and gradually an 
overpowering drowsiness stole over him. He was just on the 
borderland of sleep when he fancied there was a sound of 
cautious footsteps near the staircase. It might be pure 
imagination and he only languidly raised his head. But when 
he beheld a shadowy, cloaked figure stealing beyond the stairs, 
his drowsiness instantly vanished and he sprang to his feet, 
wideawake and alert. 

Before he could cross the hall, the shadowy figure had 
disappeared somewhere under the curving staircase. Remem- 
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bering how Qare Polwyn had eluded him in the same manner 
the night before, he hastily procured one of the lighted tapers 
and, seeking for, at length found a little tapestry-hidden door 
which gave entrance to a long and narrow passage, through 
which came a rush of air that snuffed out the taper. Sir 
Roger, however, stayed neither for this nor even to draw his 
sword, but plunged into the passage with something of a 
hunter's zeal. 

He came suddenly out into a small, courtlike enclosure 
where there was a sound of voices and where a dense, white 
mist, thick almost as a blanket, hung over everything. The 
dim form of a horse with a cloaked figure astride it, and 
beyond the vague outlines of an open gate, were just discerni- 
ble As he started toward the shadowy rider, a terrific blow, 
as though from the butt end of a pistol, was rained upon his 
head. He struggled to keep his senses, but the force of the 
blow crushed him down, and he heard a confused noise as of 
trampling hoofs. Faintly through the thickening blanket of 
fog came her Ladyship's imperious voice: 
"Hold, Raf e ! I forbid you to strike again." 
Then that blanket of fog rolled completely over Sir Roger; 
he felt himself lost, suffocated in it; and he heard no longer 
her Ladyship's voice nor any other sound. 



CHAPTER XL 

Of the Night Riders at the Gistle 

After a pageant of whirling fancies in which the shadowy 
horse and rider figured always. Sir Roger opened his eyes and 
found Peter, pale and anxious, bending over him. 

"Thank Heaven ! sir, you're coming to," he exclaimed in a 
shaky voice. 

Sir Roger smiled faintly. His head hurt abominably and 
the glow of the candle which Peter held all but blinded him. 

"You foolish fellow," he said, an indulgent note in his voice, 
"you'll have me with you for a long while yet." 

"Just let me get a fling at those villains, sir, that struck you 
down!" 

"Softly, Peter," smiled his master. "All's fair in — ^war, 
you know, and this is warfare in earnest." 

"Ay, and with all the odds against you, sir. I know how 
fliey're all plotting against you here — from that devil of a 
woman down." 

"Hark you, boy," cautioned Sir Roger with sudden stern- 
ness, "not a word against her Ladyship." 

"Very well, sir," said Peter stiffly, "but you'll remember, sir, 
I warned you against her." 

"Faith ! I've had so many warnings since coming here that I 
vow I scarce know what to do with them. Where am I, Peter? 
I'm devilish tmcomfortable, and my head. Oh, Peter, my 
head!" 

"They've half-brained you, sir, the cursed villains !" 

f83l 
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"Nay, Peter, I trust my brains are safe enough. But what 
is this wooden slab you've stretched me on? Ah, the oaken 
settle in the hall, eh? I could fancy a softer pillow, boy." 

"I am sorry, sir," protested Peter, "but you were somewhat 
heavy and the settle was the only thing I could see to lay yoti 
on. 

Sir Roger sat up with an effort that cost him a smotherec! 
groan. "You poor fellow, was I so far gone that you musl 
needs carry me here?" 

"Ay, sir, in a dead swoon you were, all tumbled on th< 
ground when Miss Penraven led me to you." 

"Miss Penraven, Peter?" 

"Ay, sir, she came and told me you had wandered into th< 
rear courtyard and somehow got wounded. But I knew 'twai 
no 'somehow', sir, but the villainy of that dev — the peopl< 
here," he corrected himself, catching Sir Roger's eye. "Fn 
bound to say, sir, Miss Penraven did her best to bring you to 
She's gone now to fetch some wine." 

"Miss Penraven is very kind." There was, however, c 
trace of disappointment in Sir Roger's voice. He wished i* 
might have been Lady Edris who had shown him thif 
kindness. 

There came a rustle of skirts at the end of the hall. Sii 
Roger looked up in sudden hope. 

"Peter," he bade eagerly, "quick, settle my wig ! I am sure 
'tis greatly awry." 

But the newcomer proved to be only Miss Amelia returning 
with the wine and another lighted taper. When Sir Rogei 
saw how white and flurried the little gentlewoman was, his 
heart smote him for that momentary ingratitude. He rose to 
greet her with his usual courtesy, in spite of his spinning head 

"I hear that I am much indebted to you, Miss Penraven," he 
said, as he took the taper from her trembling hand and placed 
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it on the mantel. "I've made a prodigious nuisance of myself, 
eh?" 
"Not at all, sir. Oh, I trust that you are better!" 
"Faith ! madam, Fm entirely fit," he assured her lightly, but, 
even as he spoke, the room of a sudden swam before his eyes 
and he caught at the settle for support. 
"You are badly hurt, sir," quavered Miss Penraven. 
Sir Roger straightened resolutely. "Why no, dear lady; 
'tis only this plaguy head which will persist in whirling. 
Perhaps a sip of wine — " 
Miss Penraven poured out a giass in nervous haste. 
"This wine is of rare old vintage," she declared, with a 
pathetic touch of pride, "what the Penravens used to drink in 
^jj) better days." 

»j, "Truly, madam, I should know it for the rarest vintage. I 
^^ vow it puts new life into me. Peter, do you go prepare my 
j room. I hardly think I shall chase pixies on the moor 
^i tonight." 

I "But, sir, can you walk upstairs unaided?" demanded Peter. 
£;[ Sir Roger laughed. "Egad! I should hope so. You rascal, 
would you make me out a weakling? Go prepare my room, 
boy." 

Peter reluctantly withdrew, casting back many a dubious 
glance at his master who was leaning a trifle heavily against 
the settle. 

"Will you not sit down, madam?" asked Sir Roger gently, 
as the sound of Peter's footsteps died away on the curve of 
the staircase. 

Miss Penraven slipped into a comer of the settle. Her 
eyes welled with tears. 
J "You are so courteous, sir, so kind, so generous that you 
put us all to shame. You have been very badly treated here. 
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and yet not one word of bitterness have you uttered — ^not even 
tonight." 

Sir Roger sat down by her side and held her h^id a moment 
in his. 

"Why should I feel bitter, dear lady? I know how hateful 
must be my presence here. Lady Edris and you, too, have vaj 
profoimdest sympathy because — ^you must let me say it, 
madam — ^you stand for a hopeless Cause." 

Miss Penraven sighed. "Lady Edris will not believe that, 



sir." 



"Lady Edris is a fine, brave, splendid woman," he averred, t 
with an enthusiasm that made little Miss Amelia glance up at \ 
him in surprise, "but for all her courage and her steadfast =■ 
devotion, the Stuarts will never reign again in England. Prince 
Charlie's defeat at Culloden proved that. England does not 
want the Stuarts, madam; they are too unEnglish — ^too 
French." 

"That reasoning will never convince Lady Edris nor — nor 
Lord Penraven," she sighed again. "It has been said in times 
gone by that the Penravens fight for the pure love of fighting 
— and sometimes I think they do." 

"They have a bravery, madam, that I cannot but admire." 

" 'Tis a desperate, reckless bravery," quavered Miss Pen- 
raven, "and takes no heed of any obstacles in the way. I 
wish for your oWn sake, sir, you might be persuaded to return 
to London." 

Sir Roger shook his head. "That is impossible, madam. 
Moreover, I honestly believe that the restoration of the Stuarts 
would bring disaster to England, and this I shall do all in my 
power to prevent." 

They sat a while in silence and then Miss Penraven said 
timidly, "At least, sir, I b^ that you will not go out on the 
moor alone at night or — or seek to learn more of Ronald. I 
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dunk you are safe in the Castle ; they say 'tis better to have one 
man here than a squad of soldiery, but out on the moor is the 
danger, sir. It could never be proved how you came by your 
death. There's bottomless bogs on the moor, you know." 
Miss Penraven's voice was tremulous. "Couldn't you give 
me your word sir, not to go there at night?" 

"I wish I could, madam, but it seems to me that others than 
the pixies sleep by day and rouse to activity by night." 

Miss Penraven rose trembling. "I should think tonight 
would have made you realize, sir, how desperate are those who 
—who know the moor better than you do, sir." 

Sir Roger stood up gravely. "I do realize fully, madam, 
but you would not have me play the coward and the shirker." 

"I suppose not, but it wearies me and it frightens me all this 
plotting and strife. I have lived all my life in the midst of it 
and I have seen brave men perish cruelly. I would save you 
if I could, sir — but you will not let me ! I will wish you good- 
night, sir, and — and beg that you will think over what I have 
said to you." 

Sir Roger carried her frail hand to his lips with gentle 
courtesy. "Do not think me ungrateful, dear lady. Your 
kindness means much to me. Be assured that I shall bear no 
resentment against any one in the Castle because of what 
has happened this evening. To my thinking, I brought it on 
myself, and 'twas but warfare on both sides. Again, good- 
night, madam." 

Sir Roger mounted the stairs a bit unsteadily, for his head 
still pained. Upon reaching the oriel window, he found that 
the candle was gone and that it was impossible to see outside, 
so dense was the fog. Where on that shrouded moor was 
I Wild Ronald roaming? Did the night rider possess sight 
sharp enough to find his way through the thick white blanket 
of fog? Perhaps the pixies guided him with their fairy lights. 
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Perhaps he was even of the race of the pixies himself, so 
elusive and shadowy a being he seemed. 

Absurd fancies these, Sir Roger knew. Ronald o' the Moors 
was as much flesh and blood as he, and a fiery Jacobite to 
boot, of that there could be no doubt, whether he were Pen- 
raven or some other like him. 

Peter met Sir Roger in the stone gallery. The boy was 
carrying a lighted candle and he wore a very determined 
expression. 

"There's evil goings-on in this Castle, sir," he declared, 
"and if you will not go back to London, why then, sir, 'tis your 
plain duty to yourself to send to Moreton Hampstead for 
soldiery to guard you. I could ride there early in the morning, 
sir," he proffered eagerly, "and be back by noon, I know." 

"No, Peter, I want no soldiery here. I was sent here alone 
and alone I shall stay." 

"But you were to call on the soldiery in case of need, sir." 

"I do not think there is need of crying for help, boy, 
because of a single tap on the head." 

"But they'll murder you next, sir," whimpered Peter. 

"I must take my chance of that. But, Peter," Sir Roger 
added, laying his hand in his kindly, affectionate fashion on 
the boy's shoulder, "I would not force others into danger. If 
you wish, you can go back to London." 

"And leave you here, sir?" demanded Peter in an injured 
tone. "Nay, sir, I'll not stir without you." 

"You're a good boy," smiled Sir Roger, "and I vow I'd be 
hard put to it to know what to do without you. You're such 
a clever dresser, you rogue, that you've made me dependent on 
you. I doubt if there's your equal in all England. For the 
love of Heaven ! boy," catching a glimpse of himself in one of 
the bleared mirrors as they entered his rooms, "use all your 
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skill to reduce this plaguy lump on my head. If it goes on 
to swdl, there's not a wig will fit me." 

"I'll do my best, sir;" and forthwith Peter brought out 
unguents, salves and powder. 

Sir Roger at length professed himself satisfied with Peter's 
efforts, and went to bed. After two hours or more of 
unruffled sleep, he awoke with clear head and senses alert. 
There was a noise in the courtyard below of men's excited 
voices and the trampling of horses' hoofs. It seemed to him 
that he could distinguish Lady Edris's voice above that of the 
men, issuing commands. Hastily putting on his slippers and 
wrapping himself in his dresing-gown, he sprang to the 
window. 

The fog had completely rolled away and the moon, rising 
above a bank of silver-tipped clouds, revealed the courtyard 
distinctly and some half-dozen mounted men, crowded about a 
slim, masked figure in cocked hat and many-caped cloak, 
astride a slender horse. Sir Roger could not see Lady Edris, 
but he knew she must be somewhere there for he had surely 
heard her voice. As he looked, the riders surged forward and 
disappeared from that end of the courtyard. There was a 
creaking as of a gate on rusted hinges, and he guessed that 
the riders had passed into another court or even into the 
Castle. It was evident that he had looked on Ronald and his 
band, and it was not his intention to let slip this chance to 
learn more of the mysterious leader and the men who followed 
him. Apparently Lady Edris had offered them refuge, for it 
would appear from their confusion and excitement that they 
had been pursued and had ridden up to the Castle as to a 
Customary shelter when hard-pressed. 

Sir Roger determined to go downstairs and learn all that 
was possible of Ronald. He did not rouse Peter, who was 
snoring peacefully in the room beyond, but, stopping only to 
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adjust a peruke — with him this was no affectation, but instinc- 
tive — ^he stepped out into the dark corridor and groped his 
way through the stone gallery to the head of the great staircase. 
From the black vault below rose the sound of men's angry 
voices. A door near his was opened hurriedly and quick steps 
came toward the stairs. Sir Roger shrank back into the shadows, 
the darkness making him secure from discovery. There was 
just light enough from the slit of a window above the staircase 
for him to recognize the small, frail figure of Miss Amelia 
Penraven. 

Leaning over the balustrade, she called in a cautious 
whisper, "Lady Edris, are you there?" 

An abrupt silence fell in the hall. After a moment Lady 
Edris called, somewhat impatiently, "I am here, G>usin 
Amelia! What have you done with Hetherington?" 

"He has gone to his room long since with a very bad head 
indeed." There was a note of timid reproach in Miss Pen- 
raven's voice. 

Sir Roger fancied he heard Lady Edris laugh grimly. "To 
make sure he stays in his room, G)usin Amelia, do you go 
draw the bolt on his door. We want no spy about tonight." 

Miss Penraven heaved a very audible sigh, but went 
obediently. / 

The voices rose again in the hall, and Sir Roger caught the 
name of Black Nick uttered with much venom by Rafe 
Tremayne. 

" 'Twas Black Nick set on the civic guard, I'd swear, the 
cursed sheep-stealer !" 

"And 'twas his shot, I'd take my oath," spoke up another 
angry voice — a bo)dsh voice not known to Sir Roger — ^"that 
all but winged Badourst . She owes her life to his wounded 
wrist." 

"Does ever Black Nick harm that noble mare," cried Lady 
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Edris passionately, "he shall answer for it ! But, my friends, 
you are not safe in this Castle now that Geordie's spy is here. 
Raf e, go see if all is quiet on the moor. Anthony, do you hold 
the horses in readiness in the rear court." 

There followed a low-spoken deliberation, of which Sir 
Roger could catch nothing, and then he heard Lady Edris cry 
out: 

"Goodnight, friends, and success to Prince Charlie when he 
comes again to England !" 

"Goodnight to your Ladyship and success to Prince 
Qiarlie !" responded the men heartily. 

Miss Penraven had stolen back from the stone gallery and 
was leaning now over the balustrade, a fragile, drooping little 
figure, listening to the words of the Jacobites. She stood so 
near Sir Roger that he could hear her quivering breath. 

The men were trooping now from the hall, but one lingered 
behind, for Sir Roger heard him say in an eager, boyish voice, 
"We owe our escape to you, my dearest lady, as we owe much 
else besides. It is you who inspire the men with courage and 
daring and shame the disaffected into loyalty. Prince Charlie 
is greatly in your debt." 

"Nay," answered Lady Edris, in the gentlest tone Sir Roger 
had ever heard her use, "I do but pitifully little in comparison 
with what I would wish to do. We all serve our Prince 
equally, I think, and I am sure that we are all equally willing 
to risk our lives for him." 

"If we were not, you would make us so," responded the 
other speaker warmly. 

Sir Roger was impatiently wishing for a sight of the owner 
of that ardent voice, when he heard Lady Edris and her com- 
panion cross the hall, and the murmur of their conversation 
die away. This decided him on instant action and he sprang 
toward the staircase. 
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Miss Pcnraven, recognizing him in the light from the narrow 
window above, gave a gasp of terror. 

"You were not in your room then, sir! You have heard 
everything?" 

"I have heard a great deal, madam," he admitted, as he 
descended the stairs. 

She caught at his dressing-gown to restrain him. "What 
do you think to do, sir? They are seven to one against you." 

Sir Roger gently freed himself. "I know that, madam, but 
I mean to see the face of the leader." 

"They will kill you, sir !" she protested, but already he was 
halfway down the staircase. 

The hall, which was entirely dark, save for what vague 
rays the moon could send through the slits of the Norman 
windows, was apparently empty and there was no sound of any 
one near. Blindly Sir Roger felt for the little tapestry-hidden 
door under the stairs. There were voices in the passage 
beyond, but for the life of him he could not find the small, flat 
knob which worked the hidden door. A desperate impatience 
seized him. Ronald and his men would be out upon the 
moor ere he could get the door open. Darting to the chimney- 
piece, he procured an apology for a light in the shape of a 
guttering candle. 

But before he was half across the hall again, the tapestry 
under the staircase was flung aside and a masked figure in 
cocked hat and many-caped cloak, stepped into the hall. Sir 
Roger stopped short, staring amazedly, and the night rider, 
after one swift, startled glance at the gentleman in dressing- 
gown and elaborate peruke, bounded toward the stairs. But 
Sir Roger sprang before him, barring his advance. 

"Do you think to make Castle Penraven your refuge tonight. 
Wild Ronald?" he asked boldly. 

Ronald, if it were indeed Ronald, made no reply, but, with 
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an incredibly quick movement, sprang by Sir Roger, leaping 
up the stairs two at a time. Sir Roger, dropping the 
candle, darted after, pursuing him at wind-speed through 
the stone gallery and through corridor after corridor, dimly 
patched with the moonbeams from the windows which pierced 
the walls at long intervals, until it seemed that the entire 
Castle was traversed. Then, into a room at the end of a 
winding passage, dashed the night rider, but, ere he could 
bolt the door. Sir Roger was tearing at the handle. 

When he sprang into the room, the night rider was gone by 
another door and the breathless chase continued through room 
after room, gaunt and echoing, imtil the whole long suite was 
sped through and Sir Roger came face against a bolted door. 
Within was great confusion, running to and fro, a chair over- 
turned, a window flung open. Sir Roger delivered fierce blows 
on the door, crashing with his fists and thrusting with his 
shoulders against the panels. The old wood was giving, when 
suddenly the bolt was shot back, and Lady Edris Penraven's 
angry voice cried out : 

"If you must come in, at least spare the door!" 

Mastering his amazement. Sir Roger turned the handle 
which now yielded. Before him lay a vast chamber, shadowy 
with the moonlight. He made out the dome-like canopy of a 
bed and the sombre outlines of a huge wardrobe, before the 
closed doors of which, defiantly stood Lady Edris, muffled 
from chin to feet in some loose mantle and with her glorious 
hair falling tumultuously about her shoulders. 

"This is my chamber. Sir Roger Hetherington ! What is 
the meaning of this outrage?" 

"You know whom I seek here, madam — ^Wild Ronald — ^he 
entered this room." 

"And if he did — ^you are not to think he remained here." 
She pointed scornfully to the window. "Have you the 
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courage to go as Ronald went, you may meet him yet upon 
the moor." 

Sir Roger crossed to the window. It looked down upon a 
clump of stunted firs with a sheer drop of thirty feet. 

"No, madam, I do not believe Ronald went this way." 

He stepped suddenly toward her and she drew sharply back, 
looking Hke some rebellious fury with her tumbled black hair 
and her face a white patch in the shadows. 

"Be warned. Sir Roger Hetherington," she said in a low 
and deadly voice, "I am never unarmed." 

Sir Roger stiffened. "You hold a hard opinion of me, 
madam. I wish to see what this wardrobe hides which you 
are guarding so carefully." 

Was it only fancy, or did he really detect a flash of relief on 
her face, as she drew aside, and stood for a moment in the 
full moonlight? 

"You are free to search," she declared disdainfully. 

He flung open the folding-doors, sprang into the wardrobe, 
and caught himself just in time. It was no wardrobe at all 
but the enclosed landing of a winding flight of stairs, down 
which he had all but plunged. 

"If you do not believe Ronald went by the window, why 
do you not try those stairs?" demanded Lady Edris. "Unless," 
she added in a scathing tone, "you fear to meet him at the 
foot." 

Sir Roger surveyed her gravely. "Madam, will you give 
me your word that Ronald is not in this room?" 

"I should scarce think that a spy of CJeordie's would be 
willing to trust the word of a Jacobite." 

"I hold, madam," he answered with courtesy, "that differing 
political opinions do not affect one's honour. If you give me 
your word that Ronald is not in this room, I shall be content." 
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Lady Edris drew her mantle closer about her. "Ronald is 
not in this room, sir." There was a sharp pitch to her voice. 

Sir Roger studied a moment the white, tense face. "You 
have given me your word of honour, madam, and I accept it. 
I ask your pardon for my forced intrusion. Permit me to 
wish you a goodnight." 

With hand to heart, he made her a graceful bow, and, 
leaving her motionless there in the moonlight, staring after him 
With stormy, unfathomable eyes, he rapidly felt his way down 
the stairs. 



CHAPTER XII. 

Of an Unexpected Meeting on the Moor 

Upon reaching the foot of the stairs, Sir Roger found himself 
in a short passage, void of windows, which opened into a 
great, flag-paved apartment, where the moonlight, flooding in 
through two square, deep-set casements, revealed a raised 
hearthstone, an immense brick oven, and sundry pots and 
pans upon the walls. He had come into the kitchen of the 
Castle. 

A rapid, but thorough, search of the room and the pantries 
leading from it convinced Sir Roger that the night rider had 
successfully eluded him. An iron-studded door at the back 
of the kitchen he guessed must open into the rear courtyard, 
for it was stoutly barred, bolted, and chained as though it led 
to the outside. It would be of no purpose to undo the bolts 
and bars for still there would remain the heavy chains, the 
locks of which he could not hope to break. The night rider, 
if indeed he had left the Castle, should be far out upon the 
moor by now and it would be impossible to overtake him. But 
if, on the other hand, he were hidden somewhere in the 
labyrinth of the Castle, it would be equally impossible to 
discover him. There was nothing to do therefore but to go 
to bed and get rested for the morrow. On that coming night 
Sir Humphrey Hillaker was to cross the moor, and Sir Roger 
had pledged himself to see that he crossed in safety. 

Sir Roger foimd his way to the great hall and, hearing no 
sotmd of any one about, mounted the staircase and passed on 
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to the oriel window where, early in the evening, Lady Edris? 
had signalled with the candle. He stayed a moment to look 
out upon the moor. The tors, silver-crowned in the moon- 
light, majestically swept upward into a starry sky, and the 
heathery expanse below stretched away into the distance, dark, 
limitless, mystic. Yet the entire heath was not dark, for there, 
beyond the silvered bulks of the tors, glimmered that pin point 
of yellow light, the signal light he had seen before. Did it 
bum still to guide Wild Ronald back to his furze-grown 
covert? It might be so, for, though the moor seemed void. 
Sir Roger knew that unless Ronald were indeed hidden away 
in the Castle, somewhere over the heather and gorse roamed 
that shadowy rider. 

Sir Roger did not linger, but hurried on to his room, the 
door of which was tightly bolted, vain precaution urged by 
Lady Edris to insure his remaining there. The drawing of 
the bolt awakened Peter, and Sir Roger, after answering his 
excited queries as briefly as possible, bade him look about for 
some implement wherewith they might pry off the bolt, for he 
had no mind to risk another locking in. 

"I've got the very thing, sir," declared Peter joyfully ; and 
he brought forth from under his bed a short, heavy bar of 
iron, pointed at one end. 

"I found this in the stables this morning, sir. I doubted it 
might be put to bad use so I brought it away with me, think- 
ing 'twould make a likely weapon in case of need. 'Twould 
serve to crack a skull or two." 

"How many horses besides our own were in the stables?" 
asked Sir Roger with interest. 
"Four, sir, and a smart little jennet." 
"Was one of the horses an Arabian mare, Peter?" 
"Not a mare of any breed in the stables, sir," answered 
Peter, surprised. 
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"Well then for the bolt, boy," bade Sir Roger, abruptly 
shifting the subject. 

He had not thought it likely that Badoura was stabled at 
Castle Penraven; the risk would be too great. The Arabian, 
like her master, must be sought on the moor. 

The bolt was removed with the minimum of noise, and Sir 
Roger, returning then to bed, slept till late in the morning. In 
fact, it was approaching noon ere he called for his cup of 
chocolate. 

Miss Penraven ventured to the door to ask how his head 
was. She hastened away immediately, but came back again 
a few minutes later, this time carrying a tray of food which she 
insisted, with gentle fimmess, upon serving with her own 
hands. But she would not stay and share the breakfast as he 
b^ged her to do. 

"I have certain little housekeeping duties to attend to," she 
said in excuse, "and then — then Lady Edris — " 

^'Lady Edris would not be pleased to know that you brought 
up breakfast to 'Geordie's spy' — and worse — ^shared it with 
him," Sir Roger supplemented, a note of sadness and even a 
Uttle bitterness in his voice. 

Miss Penraven flushed and her eyes grew frightened. 

"You said last night, sir," she reminded him anxiously, 
"that you would cherish no bitterness against Lady Edris nor 
any one in this Castle." 

"Nor do I," he assured her, "only I could wish that Lady 
Edris cherished less bitterness toward me. Madam, I am 
going to be frank, I should value greatly Lady Exiris's favour. 
Could you not speak a good word for me?" 

Little Miss Amelia sighed. "I fear 'twould be no use, sir. 
I have tried, but Lady Edris — it grieves me to say it, sir — but 
she — she will not bear your name mentioned." 

Sir Roger smiled painfully. "I could not expect her to feel 
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otherwise toward me and I thank you for your championship, 
dear madam." 

"It shall not cease, sir," declared Miss Penraven warmly. 
"Lady Edris should at least appreciate how considerate you 
have tried to be." 

"I fear," he said, without thinking of the possible effect 
upon Miss Penraven, "that Lady Edris will not soon forgive 
me for not allowing myself to be bolted in last night." 

Miss Penraven went pitifully white. "I would give much, 
sir, had you remained in your room. I tremble to think what 
you must have heard — must have guessed!" 

"Nay, madam, I guessed no more than I have known from 
the first — that her Ladyship is one of the protectors of Wild 
Ronald. But, madam, be reassured. I was sent here not to 
apprehend Lady Edris, however ardent a Jacobite she may be, 
but to bring to justice the highwayman, Ronald o' the Moors, 
and — I regret to say it — Lord Penraven. Nothing that I have 
heard Lady Edris do or say shall be repeated." 

Miss Penraven drew a quivering sigh of relief, but soon 
she fell again to trembling. "Sir Roger, I beg you, I implore 
you, to give up your pursuit of Ronald! If you really wish 
for Lady Edris's favour you must give it up. You cannot 
dream what — ^Ronald's — capture would mean to her — ^the 
disgrace — ^the horrible cruelty — " The poor little gentle- 
woman broke down completely and began to weep. 

Sir Roger put his arm about her frail figure with tender 
solicitude. 

"Dear lady, if I could, I would give up the pursuit of 
Ronald, but I do not see how in honour I can do so. Yet, 
madam, for your comfort I will confess it appears rather 
unlikely that I ever catch him. Truly, he seems a very will o' 
the wisp." 

Miss Penraven raised her tearful face. "Tell me,'* she 
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qtiavered with piteous appeal, ''would they hang Ronald, no 
matter who he was?" 

"If he is caught in the character of Ronald, I fear he must 
meet a highwa3rman's death." 

"Oh, no, no ! 'Twould be too cruel, too horribly cruel !" 

"Then, madam, let Ronald give up his highwa3rmanry and 
seek some lawful mode of living." 

"But you see, sir/' she faltered, in despair, "Ronald is more 
than a common highwa3rman and the money he gains is needed 
for — for — Oh, I am forgetting again to whom I speak !" she 
broke oflF in terror. 

"I can readily guess, madam, for what this money is needed 
— for the Jacobite Cause," he remarked quietly, "but that 
makes Ronald not less a danger to travellers crossing the 
moor. In addition, it makes him a danger to His Majesty's 
government. His robberies must end, madam, and so must 
Jacobite plots." 

"I know you are right, sir," she assented with pathetic 
resignation. "Oh, if they would only listen to me !" Sighing, 
she flitted away down the corridor. 

Sir Roger, shortly, ordered his horse, and, despite Peter's 
forebodings, rode away over the moor. He had begun to fear 
that, since he had openly declared his intention of trying to 
make old Hillaker's crossing of the heath a safe one, an 
attempt would be made to prevent his leaving the Castle at 
night. It was Anthony who brought him his horse. The old 
man's demeanour seemed more surly and menacing than ever 
and he glanced with grim satisfaction at the discoloured mark 
on Sir Roger's brow, which neither wig nor powder could 
quite conceal. 

Sir Roger rode aimlessly over the heather, having no other 
object than to keep out of range of Castle Penraven, and 
perhaps, inadvertently, to come upon some trace of Wild 
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Ronald. It was a sultry day and the heat upon the shadeless 
moor was oppressive, the atmosphere thick with insects. 
There was not a cloud in the sky, not a breeze, scarce a breath 
of air, and yet, as he looked steadily at the tor-crowned heights 
before him, they appeared to be in waving agitation. He judged 
the eflfect to be due partly to the thin, hot vapour rising from 
the moor. In any case, he must seek some escape, some 
shelter from the sun, for his head was beginning to pain again 
and he was growing a little dizzy. 

Before bim stood one of those peasants' huts which are 
scattered about the moor. It was of the usual type, low, 
irr^^lar, and built of peat, loose stones, and mud; yet there 
was about it an aspect not quite so rude, so primitive, as those 
he had hitherto seen. This hut boasted a roof of thatch, in 
excellent repair, in place of the more common roof of green 
rushes, a covered well, a good-sized outhouse or shed, and a 
sheep-pen, at present empty. Sir Roger drew up at the low 
doorway. An old woman, remarkably trig and clean for a 
Dartmoor peasant, came out to stare at him. 

"My good woman," he said ingratiatingly, "will you permit 
a tired stranger to cool himself a while in your cottage?" 

Distrust, and then hostility, dawned in the old peasant 
woman's eyes, as she gazed at the foppish figure, lightly sitting 
the horse. 

"Be you from London?" 

"I am from London," Sir Roger admitted, conscious at once 
of that animosity which he seemed bound to meet in Dart- 
moor, "but I hope that fact need not bar me from your cottage. 
TTis monstrous hot on the moor and the sun gives me a dizzy 
head." 

The old woman hesitated an appreciable time. Then she 
said reluctantly : 

"Naybody yet has had cause to complain that Nannie Halli- 
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well grudged hospitality. G)me in and rest, if you like, zir. 
There's space in tha shed for th' horse." 

The animal left in the shed. Sir Roger followed Nannie 
Halliwell into the hut. The room in which he found himself 
served evidently as living-room and kitchen. At one end was a 
hearth and near it some pots and a big kettle of water, sup- 
ported on two stools. At the other end was a curtained recess, 
the curtains partly open and showing a couple of comfortable- 
looking chairs and a table, covered with a cloth and set with 
dishes and pewter ware for two. Nannie motioned her guest 
to one of these chairs and forthwith went silently about her 
interrupted task of salting bacon. 

In vain, Sir Roger sought to make conversation with 
Nannie. She would answer "ay" and "noa," but that curtly, 
and nothing more. He fell then to studying this old nurse of 
Lady Edris Penraven, for little Miss Amelia's story of how 
Nannie had adopted the pixy maid, Aphie, had clung in his 
memory. Nannie was somewhat short and somewhat stout, 
with a wholesome air about her, and in her youth she must 
have been comely. She had white hair, neatly parted under 
a close-fitting cap, steadfast grey eyes, and much of kindliness 
and something, too, of patient sadness in her leathery old face. 

"Hey, Nannie," called suddenly a drawling voice at the 
door, "have you zeed Aphie today?" 

Sir Roger, looking out through the curtains, behind which 
he had comfortably ensconced himself, beheld peering in at the 
hut that same tow-headed, sleepy-looking shepherd lad, who 
had misdirected him at Dowsland Bam the day before. 

"A likely question, Tom Trebble," spoke up Nannie a bit 
sharply. "Do I ever see Aphie now save when her's galloping 
over th' heather on that wild pony's back?" 

Tom Trebble drew the sleeve of his well-worn smock across 
his round, apple-cheeked face. 
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"Nannie," he said sheepishly, "I bringed a pail o' bilberries for 
Aphie." 

"Did you now!" exclaimed Nannie, more kindly. "I'm 
feared, Tom, you'd better be watching your sheep than bring- 
ing berries here for Aphie. She'd rather run wild on tha moor 
with tha ponies and pixies than come home to old Nannie who 
nursed her." There was a wistful light in the old woman's 
eyes. 

Tom Trebble sniffed sympathetically. "Shall I leave tha 
berries, Nannie?" 

"Ay, leave 'em, Tom, and I'll set 'em at Aphie's place. I 
always keep a cover laid 'gainst Aphie's coming home." 

Tom Trebble slouched into the hut and placed upon a chair 
a brimming pail of blue-black bilberries. 

"Prime berries, Nannie," he observed, as he crammed a 
handful into his wide mouth. "You'm heard o' tha doin's at 
Sampford Spiney last night, ban't ye, Nannie?" 

The old woman betrayed lively interest. "Noa, I've heard 
naught. What happened, Tom?" 

Tom Trebble gave vent to bucolic mirth. " 'Twere robbery 
at Notary Inchcome's house. Ronald and 'is band done it. 
They rided straight into tha village to Master Inchcome's 
house, bursted in, and goed off wi' all tha money Master Inch- 
come had wrung from tha moar folk. 'Tis said Master Notary 
goed down on 'is knees in his nightcap afore Ronald and 
b^[ged he to give back 'is money and Ronald zaid to un, 'Noa, 
Master Notary, I'll put tha money to better use than you.' 
And, Crimminy! he done it, Nannie! — dropped fifty guineas 
in tha poar-box and wi' tha civic guard at his 'eels, too." 

"Tha civic guard!" Nannie's agitation was extreme. "They 
didn' catch Ronald, did they, Tom?" 

"Catch Ronald!" chuckled Tom. "Loramassy! noa. But 
they chased he through tha village and out acruss tha moar, 
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and then Ronald and 'is band they just goed from sight. Folk 
zay tha pixies hided 'em away. Anyhow, tha guard rided 
back to Sampford Spiney swcarin' mad. Wurrah!" he 
cried with another burst of boorish laughter, "they be fools to 
think they can catch our Ronald. Us moar folk'd fight for 
un. 

Nannie made a warning gesture toward the curtains, 
between which Sir Roger was leaning out. Tom, following 
her glance, for the first time noticed her visitor. His chuckles 
ceased abruptly and his blue eyes grew round as marbles with 
surprise and fear. 

"Think I'll be mindin' tha sheep, Nannie," he stammered, 
backing to the door. 

"Don't let me hurry you, lad," smiled Sir Roger. "I've a 
word to say to you. I scarce think I shall apply to you again 
for guidance on the moor. Had I followed your directions 
yesterday, I'm told I should have ended up in Clazy Well 
Pool." 

Tom Trebble looked sorely frightened. "Us shepherds 
doan't knaw all tha moar. Tha — tha sheep need mindin*," he 
added desperately, as he made a precipitous, backward move- 
ment toward the door. 

On the threshold he came into violent collision with a tall, 
fine figure of a woman clad in a heather-coloured riding-habit. 
Sir Roger could have laughed with delight that Lady Edris 
Penraven should come that afternoon to her old nurse's hut, 
but he wisely drew back behind the curtains lest the sight of 
him should drive her away. 

When Tom Trebble saw who it was he had collided with, he 
looked more frightened than ever. Stammering out apologies, 
he stood stupidly pulling at his forelock. 

Lady Edris bestowed a withering glance upon the unfortun- 
ate shepherd. "Face where you are going, Tom Trebble!" 
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"Ay, your Ladyship; I be goin' to tha sheep," he muttered 
dully. 

"And thee'd best ways go quick, Tom Trebble, or tha pixies 
will steal away tha sheep," spoke up a shrill, merry voice, as 
Aphie Halliwell, with her gypsy dress and her flower-twined 
hair, tripped into the hut, following Lady Edris. The elf girl 
was carrying a large covered basket. 

Nannie bustled eagerly toward them. "Aphie! Aphie, 
lassl" 

"Nannie," said Lady Edris, with a gentle tenderness that 
Sit Roger had never seen in her before, "I've brought your 
runaway to you." 

Nannie pressed grateful kisses upon her Ladyship's fair 
hand. 

"Ay, but will her stay?" anxiously scanning Aphie's elfish 
face. 

Aphie spoke for herself. "I couldn' stay always, Nannie. 
Will o' the Wisp would grieve for me," 

"Ay, that's like you, Aphie, a-setting a wild pony afore old 
Nannie." 

Lady Edris put an arm about them both — ^the old woman 
and the impish girl. 

"Be good to Nannie, Aphie child," her voice was rich with 
feeling, "she has been good to you. , And, Nannie, be patient 
with your pixy maid. Who ever heard of a pixy that could 
live oflF the heather in the summer time ? I, too, know what it 
is to love the moor, and 'tis a love that will not be denied. 
But some day, Nannie, Aphie will come home to stay; won't 
you, pixy maid?" She shook Aphie's tangled curls. 

"Mayhap," conceded the elf girl dubiously. 

"Of course you will. Now then, child, uncover the basket 
and show Nannie what we have brought her." 
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The old woman uttered a cry of delight as Aphie raised the 
cover. 

"Lor* bless your Ladyship, there be enough here to keep old 
Nannie in food for a week to come/' 

Lady Edris slipped a purse into her hand. "And here are 
a few guineas for you, too, — ^all I can spare now." 

Nannie looked up worriedly into the beautiful face. 
"Guineas be so hard to come by, I'm a* most feared to take 'em." 

A little frown gathered on Lady Edris's brow. "Take the 
guineas, Nannie. You have more right to them than some 
folk into whose hands they come. What ! Tom Trebble," as she 
turned about and perceived the shepherd still standing in the 
doorway and gazing with open-mouthed admiration at Aphie 
who, on her knees by the basket, was holding up a roasted 
capon for Nannie's delectation, "do you leave my sheep so 
long, no wonder you find them missing." 

"Bagger they pixies ! your Ladyship," burst out the shepherd 
in self-defense, " 'tis they come in tha night and steal away 
tha lambs." 

" 'Tis no pixies steal away tha lambs," spoke up Aphie 
tartly. "You'm a simple to believe it, Tom Trebble. I know 
who steals 'em — Black Nick 1" 

An angry colour flamed Lady Edris's cheek. "If I could 
be sure!" 

"Watch with me tonight by tha sheep-pen," suggested Aphie, 
"and us'U catch Black Nick at his tricks." 

"Not tonight, Aphie child, but some other night, I vow I 
will! This sheep-stealing on the moor must cease. There 
are many complaints." 

" *Tis said," observed the elf girl with ill-concealed venom, 
"that Black Nick getted all his wealth by sheep-stealing." 

Lady Edris made a gesture of impatience. "Enough of Sir 
Nicholas Polwyn, child ! You prate of nothing else.' 
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"Ay, be still, Aphie," bade Nannie, "and thee'd best keep 
a long way from Black Nick, or he'll have thee drownded yet. 
Won't your Ladyship sit down at table," she begged eagerly, 
"and let old Nannie serve you to bilberries same as when you 
were a little child? Loramassy! how thee loved bilberries 
then." 

And I love them now as much as ever," smiled Lady Edris. 
Best give Aphie some berries too. Her eyes are hungry for 
them." 

The old woman glanced doubtfully toward the curtains 
behind which Sir Roger sat unperceived. "Will your Lady- 
ship have tha stranger gentleman served, too?" 

"'The stranger gentleman?'" repeated Lady Edris, 
perplexed. 

Sir Roger came forward quickly. "Nannie was so kind, 
madam," he explained, bowing, "as to give me shelter for a 
while against the sun. 'Twas monstrous hot upon the moor." 

It sent a swift pang to his heart to observe that the sight of 
him caused all gentleness to vanish instantly from Lady Edris's 
face. 

Ignoring his bow, she turned to Nannie. With a cold, 
deliberate insolence she remarked: 

"I find Sir Roger Hetherington almost wherever I go. 
There is no room in my Castle where I am safe from his 
incursions, but I confess I scarce looked to find him here. I 
have changed my mind, Nannie. I will not sit down to table. 
No doubt the bilberries are excellent, but I care not for the 
company of spies." She moved haughtily toward the door. 

But Sir Roger reached it first. "I will not deprive you of 
the bilberries, madam," his tone was even, but there was a 
tightening, a hardening of his sensitive mouth, "I am going at 
once. I have to thank you for your hospitality, Nannie. 
Madam, I wish you a good afternoon." 



CHAPTER XIII. 

Concerning Fools and Jacobites 

Sir Roger, feeling both resentment and admiration for the 
woman who dared so to treat the deputy of King George, left 
Nannie HalliweU's hut and rode quickly on to "The Saracen's 
Head" at Two Bridges where he proposed to take supper. 

There was but one guest in the inn-parlourr-^a tall, gaunt, 
stem-appearing man on the dark side of sixty, with keen, 
intolerant eyes and a hard, bitter set to his mouth. He was 
indifferently dressed as regarded fashion in a short bob wig 
and a plain-coloured coat of military cut, its sole adornment 
being a severely-knotted black Steenkirk cravat He surveyed 
Sir Roger's beruffled elegance with a grim disdain and con- 
tinued to stare so fiercely that Sir Roger in self-defence put 
up his quizzing-glass and stared in his turn. 

At which the other rose from his chair and strode over to 
him. 

"I am addressing Sir Roger Hetherington?" 

"That is my name, sir." 

The stranger looked him sharply up and down. "You 
answer to the description sent me," he vouchsafed at length; 
"I am Lord Dabney." 

Sir Roger bowed. He knew Lord Dabney well by reputa- 
tion as a trusty Councillor of the first George, an implacable 
hater of Jacobites, and a consummate military leader. The 
overwhelming victory of the King's forces over those of the 
old Pretender at the field of Preston — ^that grievous battle in 
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which the father of Lady Edris Penraven had bravely perished 
— had been due in no small measure to Lord Dabney's daring 
and splendid generalship. A breakdown in health, following 
a rupture with his colleagues in the present King's cabinet, 
had sent him into retirement in his native Devon. For the 
past three years he had been living quietly at Lydford. 

"I am delighted to meet Lord Dabney," remarked Sir 
Roger. "It was my intention to call upon your Lordship^ at 
an early date and pay my respects." 

"But you found the company of the mistress of Castle 
Penraven too enchanting to waste time on a worn-out old 
soldier; is not that so, sir?" Dabney's manner was belligerent. 

"I beg your pardon?" Sir Roger spoke a bit sharply. 

Dabney's mouth set harder. "Don't pretend to misunder- 
stand me, sir, nor to deny that you are head over ears in love 
with that Jacobite woman and ready to give the Kingdom to 
perdition in order to keep her smiles. I know how easily she 
can make a traitor of a man. My son, my own flesh and 
blood, sir, is so infatuated with her that he has forgotten his 
duty to me, to his King, to his country, and has himself 
become a Jacobite — a Jacobite, sir!" Dabney threw into the 
word all the concentrated hate and contempt which he felt for 
the followers of the Stuarts. 

Sir Roger stood silent. He knew what a blow his son's 
defection must be to the old soldier whose relentless Hanover- 
ianism had been his pride and boast ; he would not presume to 
offer sympathy. 

But Dabney took this silence amiss. He shot a glance of 
suspicion. 

"You say nothing, sir. Am I to take it then that you are a 
ren^^de ?" 

"You have no foundation for that belief." 
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Dabney eyed him narrowly. "Can you swear, sir, that you 
are as staunch a Hanoverian now as when you left London?" 

Sir Roger met his scrutiny without flinching. "I think that 
I am even a stauncher Hanoverian than when I left London, 
for I realize now more fully the unreasoning folly of the 
Jacobites, who dream of overthrowing with their pitifully poor 
resources a firmly-established government and of setting up 
an alien dynasty — for such the House of Stuart ever was." 

"Well, sir," conceded Dabney grudgingly, "your speech, at 
least, is loyal, and if your actions but match it, I've no com- 
plaint to make. You may not be aware of it, but 'twas I 
investigated Sir Humphrey Hillaker's tale of Jacobite rally- 
ings in this vicinity, and when I became convinced of the truth 
of it, I sent in a formal report to His Majesty himself. I 
hold no communication with the present Cabinet — a set of 
consummate asses compose it, sir. They don't deserve to be 
warned of the ruin they are running headlong into, but I 
know my duty to my country and therefore I sent warning to 
the King. With this report, sir, I made requisition for a man 
to be despatched here to put an end once and for all to these 
Jacobites. A man I wanted, sir, a soldier, not — " with 
a scathing glance at Sir Roger's foppish elegance — "a Court 
gallant, a toy swordsman." 

A gleam of anger darkened Sir Roger's eye. "You do not 
spare epithets. Lord Dabney. I may seem a toy swordsman 
to a seasoned soldier like your Lordship, but, at least, I have 
had the skill to unsword your Dartmoor bully. Black Nick, 
and put him at my mercy." 

"Stap me! whafs that you say?" Dabney's glance grew 
friendlier "Put that rake-helly Baronet at your mercy, eh? 
Why, hang me ! you're something more then than a powdered 
jackdaw of fashion. Shake hands. Sir Roger Hetherington !" 
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Sir Roger put his hand heartily into Lord Dabne/s iron 

grip- 
"You have always been something of a hero to me, sir," he 

declared with earnestness. "I shall be glad if we can under- 
stand each other better." 

Dabney looked in almost kindly fashion at the younger man. 

"I used to be a hero to my son, David Courtney," he said 
in a choked voice, "but now, thanks to the teachings of that 
Jacobite woman at Castle Penraven, the only hero he knows is 
that vagabond, scatterbrained Prince Charlie." 

Sir Roger wrung Lord Dabney's hand in sympathy. "Your 
son may see diflferently in time." 

"What! do you think I'd have him turn tail again? No, by 
Heaven ! he has proclaimed himself a Jacobite, now let him go 
to the devil with the rest of the brood. He is a puppy and a 
renegade, sir, if he is my son. Why, damme! he actually 
wants to marry this penniless, lawless Jacobite woman, 
daughter of one traitor, sister of another, and herself the 
cursedest rebel of the three. But she refused him — ^she's 
shrewd — when she found I'd disinherited him. Yet still he 
whines at her skirts, and even lets her make a thief of him. 
A Courtney become a thief through love of a Jacobite!" 
Dabney's spare frame shook with the rage that consumed him. 

"Lord Dabney," Sir Roger spoke with sharp decision, "if 
I am to remain in this room, you must cease your abuse of 
Lady Edris Penraven. She is unfortunately a Jacobite, it is 
true; but she is a brave and honourable woman none the less, 
and, by gad! my Lord, were it not for your age and poor 
health you should acknowledge her so." 

Lord Dabney heard him through in grim silence, his thin 
fingers plucking at the hilt of that sword which once had made 
his enemies tremble. 

"If you are done, sir," he said sternly, "you will be good 
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enough to listen to facts. This woman whom you would 
defend with your bluster is, in addition to being a Jacobite, 
suspected to be the protector of that cursed notorious high- 
wayman, Wild Ronald. I haven't a doubt of this myself nor 
that he shares his gains with her. I haven't much doubt 
either as to who this Ronald is. The rascal began to lift 
purses on Walkhampton Common shortly after the Earl of 
Penraven was supposed to have fled to France to save his 
traitorous head. 'Twas about this time, too, my son first met 
this Jacobite woman, began soon to mope of days and stay 
outdoors of nights, to prate of my harshness and injustice to 
Jacobites, and finally dared to tell me that he himself had 
become one of them — and all to gain a woman's smile; what 
was more, he declared it was his intention to marry this 
woman who had made a traitor of him — ^that is, if she would 
have him !" 

"And, sir," Dabney went on with increasing bitterness, 
" 'twas not enough that this Jacobite woman should make a 
traitor of a Courtney, she must needs make of him a thief, too. 
Do you know, sir, that the house of Notary Inchcome at 
Samp ford Spiney was broken into and looted last night by this 
rascal Ronald and his band? The civic guard was set upon 
them, warned by some treacherous confederate, and, in the 
flight through the village the mask of one of Ronald's cut- 
purses slipped oflf. Two of the guard swear to having 
recognized the features of my son, David Courtney. Now, 
sir, will you still defend this woman?" 

"I see no reason why I should not. You have no proof, 
nothing more tenable than mere suspicion, that Lady Edris 
Penraven is the protector of Ronald. Furthermore, if your 
son has joined this highwayman's band, I presume he has a 
mind of his own, and 'tis not improbable that he should join 
of his own initiative. In any case, I hope he is man enough 
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to shoulder the responsibility of his deeds and not skulk 
behind a woman's skirts." 

"Stap mel sir, you are insolent. I would take my oath 
that woman has made a fool of you, too. Listen to me, sir. 
You were sent down here in response to my complaint of 
Jacobite plots, and, damme ! if you fail to do your duty, you 
shall answer for it." 

"What do you conceive to be my duty. Lord Dabney?" 
The fire in Sir Roger's eyes and the tightness of his mouth 
betrayed the restraint he put upon himself. 

"Your duty, sir, is to apprehend and bring to a speedy hang- 
ing every pestilent rogue named in my complaint. There are 
four principal ones: the Earl of Penraven; Wild Ronald — 
capture one and you have the other; — ^that rascally Justice, 
Penhallow of Tavistock, who is in league with every Jacobite 
and cutpurse in the whole of Devon — ^but there's more definite 
proof of this needed — ^you should find it at Castle Penraven; 
and lastly" — Dabney's voice thickened — "David Courtney, 
turncoat and rebel." 

"And your son, my Lord Dabney," Sir Roger reminded him. 

For a moment there was a dimness in the old soldier's eyes, 
then his tall, emaciated frame stiffened. 

"No Jacobite is a son of mine. If David Courtney is 
captured, he will be shown no more mercy than any other 
traitor." 

Dabney cocked his hat grimly and strode to the door. On 
the threshold he stopped. 

"I hope, sir, that you will not prove a greater fool than those 
who sent you here." 

1 hope not," responded Sir Roger dryly. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
How Sir Roger Was Pixy-Led 

I: 

In the evening when Sir Roger rode forth from "The Sara- 
cen's Head," he was dismayed to see that the moon was veiled 
in a blue mist which made of the moor a sort of ghostly 
panorama, suggesting dimly its countless beauties, its many 
mysteries. Yet, unless that shimmering mist should thicken 
into a dense fog, he had little fear of not being able to find his 
way to Walkhampton Common — which Sir Humphrey Hilla- 
ker was to cross by coach in despite of Ronald — for he had 
discovered a map of Dartmoor at the inn, and had thoroughly 
studied every landmark and moor track from there to the 
Common. 

So he pressed hopefully past blackthorn and gorse, silver- 
tipped with the dew, past deep, dark tangles of bramble and 
ling, wherein others than the gnomes and pixies might well 
lie hidden, on to where towered the dusky bulks of the tors on 
Walkhampton Common. Was it imagination, or did he hear 
now and again vague rustlings as of some eerie rider pricking 
over the heather? Though he strained his eyes to the utter- 
most, he could discern no living being on the lonely heath. 
Once a long-drawn, bellowing cry welled out from the gloom 
behind, chilling his heart and causing him to feel for the brace 
of pistols in the holster. But a Dartmoor man would have 
known that that weird cry was only the booming of a bittern. 

Gradually the mist, which had hitherto been hanging about 
the crowns of the tors, thickened and descended, wrapping 
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everything in an impenetrable blanket of fog. Sir Roger's 
study of landmarks and moor tracks served him to little 
purpose now, for he could scarcely see beyond his horse's head, 
and what few objects were visible were distorted and confused 
past all recognition. This distortion of objects, he remembered 
to have heard, was a feature of the Dartmoor mists. He 
went forward very slowly now, trusting wholly to his horse's 
guidance. After wandering an interminable while in dread 
each moment of plunging into some bog or ravine, it seemed 
to him a wiser proceeding to dismount and lead the horse. To 
his relief the ground was firm under his feet. Step by step, 
he crept forward, wondering if Sir Humphrey Hillaker's 
coachman would be better able than he to find his way in this 
sea of fog, and if Wild Ronald lay in wait somewhere near at 
hand. 

The lace at Sir Roger's throat and wrists hung limp and wet, 
he felt the damp through his thin coat, and was pronouncing 
himself a fool for venturing at night upon the moor where 
such mists were like to rise, when he caught a faint flicker of 
light which presumably was but a few paces beyond. Re- 
gardless of what this might be, and thinking only that here 
was a beacon to guide him out of this maze of mist, he moved 
eagerly toward it. But, however far he went forward, the 
light seemed no nearer. Still it glimmered tantalizingly, an 
equal distance ahead. His beacon was apparently moving and 
he rashly determined to follow, wherever it might lead him; 
for, in any case, he was hopelessly lost in the fog. 

The horse, however, was warier than he, stopping short and 
sniffing the air and snorting, plainly showing his distrust of 
that eldritch gleam, and it took much urging on" his master's 
part to draw him on. Sir Roger recollected Miss Penraven's 
tale of how the pixies mislead befogged travellers with their 
fairy torch, will o' the wisp, but surely a possible encounter 
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with the elfin folk, or perhaps with Ronald himself, would be 
more inspiriting than to flounder on alone in this chill solitude 
of mist and darkness. So he continued to follow the elusive 
guide, now coaxing, now pulling his horse, and stumbling 
often, but recovering his footing in time. Once he called out 
sharply to know if any one was near, for, being unable to see 
anything save the wavering glow, he thought it possible that 
this was stationary, after all, and he perhaps walking around 
in a circle. There came no answer to his call but, now that 
he stood still, the light grew dimmer and dimmer. Evidently 
it was moving. Fearing to lose it altogether, he went forward 
again, leading the horse now with his left hand and in his right 
holding a pistol primed. 

Presently the misty darkness began to grow less intense and 
slowly to give place to a faint, silvery sheen. Soon Sir Roger 
could discern the vague outlines of a small, shadowy figure 
ahead. Still the will o' the wisp beacon would beckon him on; 
but, now that the mist was clearing, he would no longer be led 
on blindly. 

"Pixy, or whatever you may be," he called loudly, "I'll go 
no further with you." 

A merry little laugh came rippling back and a saucy voice 
cried out : 

"Loramassyl Stranger, I'm not minded to lead thee 
further." 

And the moon, striving valiantly to pierce her veil of mist, 
revealed the elfish figure of Aphie Halliwell. In one hand she 
held a guttering candle. 

"You'm to thank me, Stranger, for leading you out o' 
danger." 

"I'm not so sure," with some sharpness, "but I should 
berate you for leading me astray. Where the plague have you 
brought me, you elf?" 
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He looked about but could see none of those landmarks so 
carefully studied on the map-— nothing but walls of high 
bramble and gorse and the distant tors beyond. 

Aphie laughed mischievously at his discomfiture. "I've 
bringed thee, Stranger, to tha fairy circle where tha pixies 
dance their sarabands o' nights." 

Sir Roger looked down on the carpet of grass and ling 
beneath his feet, and verily, the shimmering radiance of the 
moon cast a sort of halo thereon which seemed not unlike a 
fairy circle. In the grass nearby a cricket began to chirp, and 
suddenly from a little distance came the tremulous, sweet 
strains of an old-time rigadoon, played on a shepherd's reed. 

"Harkl" whispered Sir Roger. The sound of the faint, 
elusive melody, the fairy music of the scene about him 
evoked a sense of unreality, a vision of dreamland. Instinc- 
tively his foot began tapping the measure. 

Eagerness shone in Aphie's dark eyes. "Wilt dance a sara- 
band with me. Stranger?" 

Sir Roger smiled down into the excited, brown face of the 
pixy maid. Sprite-like and ethereal she seemed in the moon- 
light, her yellow hair glistening with diamonds of dew, and 
the flowers that twined it exhaling a subtle fragrance. 

"Wilt dance with me, Stranger?" she repeated. 

"By gad ! I will. Do you call your elves to dance with us." 

"Loramassy! Stranger," laughed Aphie, "tha gnomes and 
pixies be dancing already, but you cannot see 'em wi' your dull 
mortal's eyes. Tom, Tom Trebble !" she called, "do thee come 
nearer wi' thy pipe." 

After a moment the high furze brakes parted and the big, 
ungainly form of the shepherd lad lumbered through them 
into the fairy bower. 

"What do thee want wi' I, Aphie?" he demanded hopefully. 
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At that instant he observed Sir Roger, and an expression of 
ludicrous dismay spread over his face. 

"I were mindin' her Ladyship's sheep, Aphie," he mumbled, 
backing through the bushes. "It ban't zafe to leave they." 

"Bagger tha sheep! Tom Trebble. Tha stranger would 
have me dance wi' he and you'm to play tha tune." 

The shepherd stared dully at Sir Roger's fine figure. 

"His Honour to dance wi' thee, Aphie?" 

"Ay, why for not? Cease gaping, silly, and get thee to 
playing." 

The spell of the place was on Sir Roger still and he, too, was 
impatient for the dance. 

"Ay, get you to playing, shepherd," he bade gaily. "And 
here ! — ^here are guineas to set your pipe in tune." 

He tossed a heavy purse across to Tom who, still gaping at 
him dazedly, stooped and picked it up. 

"Play, stupid, play !" commanded Aphie. 

Tom Trebble sat down on a grass-grown clump of earth 
and stolidly began to pipe the same sweet old rigadoon. 

Sir Roger made Aphie as elaborate a bow as though she had 
been a lady of the town, instead of a poor, half-wild child of 
the moor. Taking her hand in his, he led her forth into the 
centre of the pixy circle. 

'Twas an oddly assorted pair the moon shone down upon — 
the fine, courtly gallant and the gypsy-like girl, with her elfish 
face and her flower-decked hair. Lightly and airily Aphie 
tripped and whirled through the mazes of the dance, and Sir 
Roger, as he turned and twisted in unison, f dt as though he 
were dancing a gay saraband with a creature of some other 
world, a prankish, wa)rward sprite who would vanish from his 
eyes when that tremulous piping ceased. The intoxication of 
the weird dance reached his brain; he could almost fancy he 
saw pixy faces peering out from the harebells and could hear 
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the soft footsteps of the ghouls and gnomes running hither 
to join in the frolic. 

Truly the shepherd's pipe seemed to quicken all the mystic 
echoes of the moor and to awaken a madness in elfish A{^ie, as, 
cheeks a-glow, eyes sparkling, lips parted in a joyous smile, she 
let Sir Roger whirl her around, her flower-scented hair flying 
about her face. At times she almost lay in his arms; then, 
laughing mischievously, she would slip away and, with ardent 
glance, would beckon, evade, advance, and once more allow 
him to catch her in his arms. He felt the witchery of the elf 
girl and sometimes when she would pretend to elude, he would 
snatch her to him roughly and she would laugh with a strange, 
wild gaiety. In that mad, merry hour he forgot all else — Sir 
Humphrey Hillaker and his coach, Ronald, and even Lady 
Edris. 

The sotmd of a distant cry, "Stand and deliver!" followed 
in quick succession by two pistol shots brought him rudely to 
reality. He stopped short in the middle of the measure, 
staring into Aphie's flushed face. What he saw there caused 
him to fling away her hand. 

"You little witch, you've been tricking me 1" 

Bounding toward his horse, he threw himself into the saddle. 

"Don't thee heed tha shots! Do thee finish tha dance!" 
pleaded Aphie. Had he looked, he would have seen real 
alarm in her eyes. 

But his thoughts were no longer for the pixy maid. He 
knew what those shots meant — Ronald at his work! Lightly 
touching his animal's flanks, Sir Roger galloped over the 
heather to the point whence the shots had come. Far ahead 
loomed the bulky shape of a coach. Surrounding it were 
several mounted figures. 

As he approached nearer, the horsemen rode away over the 
moor. One rider only remained by the coach — a slim figure 
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on a slender horse. Sir Roger saw the night rider bend down 
from the saddle as though addressing some one inside the 
coach ; and then he, too, started over the moor, but not where 
the others had gone — toward the higher tors he rode. Sir 
Roger, seeing the night rider about to escape him, spurred hotly- 
after. At the sound of pursuing hoofs ploughing the shallow 
soil of the heath, the night rider turned sharply in the saddle. 
A shot rang out and a bullet whizzed past Sir Roger's cheek. 

The latter's mount reared and plunged, while Ronald, with 
never a backward glance, was off like a dart across the moor, 
his body bent low over the straining neck of the Arabian. But 
that shot had filled Sir Roger with rage. He would come up 
with Ronald, if he broke his neck in the chase, and he spurred 
on at wind-speed after that flying figure. 

Ah, what a mad chase it was! The keen air of the heath 
sang in Sir Roger's ears, his hat blew off, his coat flew open, 
almost he pitched over his horse's head in the animal's leaps 
over gorse and bramble, but, strive his utmost, he could not 
lessen the Arabian's lead. Like a winged creature Badoura 
sped on, spuming the heather from beneath her flashing hoofs, 
and the slim figure astride her never swayed in the saddle, but 
gracefully rose and fell to the Arabian's reaching gallop. 

How long the wild race lasted Sir Roger could never have 
told, but, at length, his horse, foam-drenched and panting, eyes 
strained, tongue hanging, near the end of his strength, began 
to stagger and stumble. Yet still the Arabian, with ears laid 
back, and slender body stretched, flew on and on with arrow- 
like fleetness over gorse and bracken and bramble; and then, 
flashing into the shadow of a tor, was instantly lost to view. 
The moor had sheltered her own. 

Sir Roger cursed softly. "The demned slippery blade ! I'll 
buy me a swifter mount." 



CHAPTER XV. 

Of the Fight at the Sheep Pen 

Au- further pursuit was out of the question, so Sir Roger 
dismounted to breathe the horse and to get his bearings. He 
was amazed to discover that Ronald had led him around in a 
circle, for there, not more than fifty rods away, bulked the 
great coach of Sir Humphrey Hillaker; by it now was a rider 
of vast proportions. From where he stood. Sir Roger could 
have sworn 'twas no other than that genial rogue, Justice Pen- 
hallow. 

Leaving his winded horse by a clump of blackthorn. Sir 
Roger hurried on foot toward the coach. Two shivering 
grooms and a postillion, befuddled by fright and drink, were 
cowering together by the horses. The driver, high up on the 
seat of the coach, sat huddled in a stupor of fear. Out of 
the window was thrust a peruked head, and its owner, in a 
shrill, querulous voice which had in it a suspicion of a stutter, 
was railing at Justice Penhallow — Sir Roger's eyes had not 
been at fault — for failing to protect him against "that pestilent 
cutpurse, Ronald." 

"The fog, my dear sir," Justice Penhallow was reiterating 
in his bluff tones, "the cursed, blinding fog ! Od rot me ! how 
was a man to see his nose in front of him in such a fog — let 
alone a roadway? Zounds! sir, the stout knaves I brought 
along to protect your Honour got separated from me and are 
even now wandering somewhere over the moor — ^the devil 
knows where !" 

[121] 
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"It could not be, I suppose," spoke up Sir Roger suddenly, 
"that they fell in with Wild Ronald and became converted to 
his profession?" 

Justice Penhallow wheeled his palfrey sharply about, con- 
sternation on his broad face, while Sir Humphrey Hillaker 
gave vent to a squeal of terror, doubtless thinking another 
highwayman had beset him, for Sir Roger had come up so 
quietly that not even the postillion and grooms had been aware 
of his approach. Justice Penhallow knew him instantly and 
forced a smile to his lips. 

"Od's fish ! Sir Humphrey, pluck up heart, sir ! Here's 
another would have made your passage safe across the moor, 
but for the fog." 

The peruked head was thrust further out of the window 
and a pair of beady little eyes blinked curiously at Sir Roger. 
Sir Humphrey Hillaker was the same attenuated old coxcomb 
that he had been when Sir Roger had last seen him sipping 
chocolate and rehearsing scandal at "The Shepherdess" in 
London. His sharp, weazened face was extravagantly 
powdered and patched, and a daub of rouge on each high 
cheek-bone glowed vividly in the moonlight. 

He bowed and smirked upon recognizing Sir Roger, but 
the latter^s bow was cool indeed. He had always despised the 
old scandalmonger, but perhaps the extreme contempt he felt 
for him now was due to his knowledge that Sir Humphrey 
had presumed to aspire to the hand of Lady Edris Penraven, 
and then, smarting under her rejection, had informed against 
her to the government. 

Sir Humphrey took note of the other's coolness, and there 
was malice in his eye, as he remarked in his thin, stuttering 
voice, "I'm obleeged for your good intentions, sir, and, 'pon my 
word, I'm amazed to know that you had the courage to come 
on the moor alone at night. I'll 'fess I thought you had 
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bravery only in wooing the ladies. Plague take the pretty 
tantalizers V With an affected snicker, he proceeded to inhale 
a delicate pinch of snuif. 

Sir Roger viewed him coldly. "In truth, it does take 
bravery to woo successfully. You should know that, Sir 
Humphrey. You woo often." 

Justice Penhallow burst into a lusty roar of laughter. "Od's 
life ! Sir Humphrey, I'll swear you cut a dash with the Juliets 
in London. They've tenderer hearts, eh, than the Devon 
ladies?" he queried slyly. 

Sir Humphrey closed his snuff-box testily. "Your clownish 
humour is ill-timed. You will do less laughing, I'll venture, 
when His Majesty learns how I have been set upon and robbed 
within your jurisdiction, sir — and you were warned of my 
coming, too. Lost in the fog, you say," his voice growing 
shriller, "a paltry excuse, sir, adsbud ! so it is." 

"For less than a guinea I'd wring the old weazel's neck," 
muttered Justice Penhallow, loud enough for Sir Roger to 
hear. 

"Eh, what's that?" demanded Sir Humphrey suspiciously. 
"Took a guinea from me? Adsbud! sir, I would have you 
know that pestilent cutpurse robbed me of three hundred 
guineas. Three hundred guineas, do you hear, sir?" 

"Three hundred guineas — s. tidy sum!" Justice Penhallow 
slapped his thigh. 

"A monstrous tidy sum indeed," snapped Sir Humphrey. 
"And the thieving rascal was not content with taking that; he 
must needs take also the fine new pistols my cowardly grooms 
were armed with." 

"And your own pistols, too — the villain!" reminded Justice 
Penhallow with a barely-suppressed chuckle. 

"Ay, my own pistols, too, ere I had the chance to draw 
them. Stap me ! I'd have riddled the fellow had Vvt ^^xv 
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me time. Ton my word, I fancy the rascal was feared of 
what I might do, even unarmed as I was, for he stayed by the 
coach with pistol cocked, whilst his knaves rode off with my 
money." 

Justice Penhallow's great bulk rolled in the saddle with 
repressed mirth. 

"Curse me ! if I know what would have happened to Ronald 
had Sir Roger not given him chase. Od's fish! you might 
have gained possession of his pistol and turned it on him." 

"Egad ! 'tis very like I should." 

"The boasting old nincompoop," muttered Justice Penhallow 
aside to Sir Roger, "he half died of fright when Ronald cried 
his challenge. You should have heard him whine for mercy." 

"Spite of the fog, Justice Penhallow," observed Sir Roger 
dryly, "you seem to have been not far from the coach when 
Ronald held it up." 

Justice Penhallow swore mightily and grasped the sword at 
his girth. 

"Damme! sir, I've taken insults enough from a spy of 
Geordie's. When will you fight me, sir?" 

'"Now if you choose." 

'Grood !" Justice Penhallow heavily swung from his saddle. 

'Gentlemen, gentlemen!" fair screamed Sir Humphrey, "I 
beseech you, do not fight now ! You might both be killed and 
Heaven only knows what dangers I should be in then. Some 
other highwayman might beset me, and I am wholly unarmed. 
For mercy's sake, gentlemen, do not fight !" 

Neither paid any heed to his frantic appeals, but, having 
doffed their coats, stood facing each other and testing the 
metal of their swords. 

Sir Roger felt a pang of compunction as he looked on 
Justice Penhallow's ponderous breadth. A few vigourous 
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lunges, a parry or two, and the fat rogue would be winded and 
at his mercy. 

"Justice Penhallow," he said frankly, "I am bound to tell 
you that you will fight against odds. I am a younger and 
a lighter man than you and — I do not say it to boast — I am 
reputed a very fair swordsman. A master duellist — a French- 
man — ^was my teacher and he taught me some tricks that are 
not generally known in England." 

Justice Penhallow swelled up like an infuriated bull. 

"Split me ! sir, would you sneer at my flesh, or because I am 
Devon bom and bred? By gad! you shall know there is skill 
and bravery in others than French taught fops. Have 
at you, sir!" He made a bull-like lunge which Sir Roger 
readily parried. 

Ere the blades could clash again, shouts of terror rose from 
the thickets beyond ; there came a great crackling in the furze 
brakes and Aphie Halliwell scrambled out of them. 

"Black Nick and his men — they be stealing her Ladyship's 
sheep and half murdering Tom Trebble !" 

Both combatants rested their swords. Sir Roger on his 
part was all afire to fight Black Nick. He saw again a pos- 
sible chance to win Lady Edris's gratitude, if he might not 
win her favour. 

"Justice Penhallow," he suggested eagerly, "shall we post- 
pone our quarrel and put this sheepstealer to rout? What say 
you?" 

"With all my heart, sir!" and straightway the Justice 
plunged into the furze brakes. Sir Roger was quick to follow. 

Sir Humphrey, seeing that both were deaf to his entreaties 
not to abandon him in his present plight, ordered the coachman 
to whip up the horses and drive on. 

Sir Roger and Justice Penhallow, struggling out of the 
thicket, found themselves in a clearing where, close to a clump 
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of thombushes, stood a small wooden shed and beyond it a 
sheep-pen, whence arose a frightened bleating, mingled with 
the shouts and curses of a couple of husky fellows wearing 
masks, who were driving the sheep out of the broken pen. A 
third man, also masked, whom Sir Roger recognized by his tall, 
powerful build, as Black Nick, was attempting, with the aid 
of a half-grown boy, to marshal the sheep into order. Tom 
Trebble lay sprawled on the ground near the pen, groaning 
loudly. 

Sir Nicholas uttered a cry of amazement and rage at sight 
of the newcomers; the boy forthwith took to his heels. Sir 
Roger, observing that Black Nick had his right wrist ban- 
daged, stood a moment hesitant, wondering how he was 
honourably to fight the man he had wounded. Justice 
Penhallow, however, charged at once into the midst of the 
sheep and men, scattering the former in all directions while he 
laid about him with the sword. 

"Sir Nicholas Polwyn," said Sir Roger sternly, as he 
advanced toward him, "I'll ask you to bid your men drive the 
sheep back into the pen. You see that I have the advantage 
of you." 

Black Nick laughed savagely and flung off his mask. "You 
cursed fop! Do you take me for your lackey that you give 
me orders ?" His left hand stole to his belt. 

Seeing which. Sir Roger sprang forward and caught his 
wrist before he could draw the pistol. But Sir Roger strove 
in vain to wrest it away, for, in a matter of sheer brute 
strength the slender Court gallant was no match for the burly 
Comishman. Yet, though he could not loose Black Nick's 
grip on the pistol, he held on to the sinewy wrist so that it 
was impossible for the other to pull the trigger. Black Nick, 
in his furious efforts to free himself, jerked and pulled Sir 
Roger about the clearing, xmtil the latter felt that his own 
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wrist must snap with the strain. He could hope for no aid 
from Justice Penhallow, for that worthy, though still laying 
about him mightily, was puffing like a walrus and doing no 
more than holding his own against the two husky followers 
of Black Nick, both of whom were armed with stout 
bludgeons. 

Aphie Halliwell had crept back to the clearing and, with 
wide, eager eyes, was watching Sir Roger's struggle with 
Black Nick. 

"Turn tha pistol on his black heart, Stranger!" she cried 
with venom. 

Sir Roger heard a sound as of some one plunging through 
the furze brakes, and he felt a sickening dread lest it prove 
to be another follower of Black Nick. At that moment he 
sttunbled over Tom Trebble; whereupon Sir Nicholas, putting 
forth all his strength, bore him to the ground, crashing down 
with him. In the fall the pistol exploded, and there came a 
howl of pain from one of the knaves who was fast getting the 
best of the panting, but still valiant. Justice. 

As the smoke cleared, Sir Roger saw a great hulk of a man 
in a peasant's smock lunge out from the furze brakes. He 
fought to rise but Sir Nicholas crushed him down. There 
was a flash of steel in Black Nick's hand, a sharp scream from 
Aphie Halliwell — and Sir Roger closed his eyes. 

At that instant came a rush over the turf and Sir Nicholas's 
overpowering weight was lifted bodily off him. Opening his 
eyes, he beheld the huge peasant grappling on the ground with 
Black Nick. Once Sir Nicholas struggled up, only to be 
hurled down again. Now the peasant was atop him, exulting 
like a madman, tearing at his throat. Sir Nicholas was 
uttering inarticulate cries for help, but his two followers, one 
wouilded in the leg by the exploding pistol, and the other, 
having had enough of Justice Penhallow's vigourous sword- 
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play, dragged themselves off through the thickets when they 
saw their master's plight. 

Justice Penhallow, puffing for breath, but victor of the field, 
sank down on a clump of grass and mopped his face. Sir 
Roger, meantime, got on his feet ; and now he recognized the 
madman who was pommeling the life out of Black Nick. It 
was the father of the child who had been trampled to death 
under the galloping hoofs of Sir Nicholas's "dowl" horse — 
the man who had sworn to make Black Nick pay for the killing 
of his little son. 

Aphie Halliwell was watching the struggle, an unholy glee 
on her elfish face, but the sight made Sir Roger sick. Ruffian 
though Black Nick was, he could not stand by and see him 
throttled by a madman. He sprang upon the peasant and 
strove, but in vain, to loose his grip on Sir Nicholas's throat. 
The bully was fairly at his last gasp. 

"Justice Penhallow ! give me help here," implored Sir Roger. 

Apparently the Justice, too, felt a squeamishness at seeing 
murder done, for he quickly lumbered forward and between 
them they tore the peasant from Sir Nicholas and flung him 
down upon the grass, where he crouched, shuddering and 
sobbing. His madman's fury was spent and his strength 
gone. 

"Little Jock, my little Jock!" he was moaning, his huge 
frame shaken by dry sobs. 

Pity softened Justice Penhallow's rugged features. "Poor 
Mathias, poor devil ! He worshipped that child — went raving 
mad when they buried him yesterday and has been roaming 
the moor ever since." 

Aphie came close to Sir Roger. "Why did thee stop 
Mathias?" 

"Good Heavens! child, you could not see murder done?" 

"It ban't murder to kill a villain like Black Nick. Tom 
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Trebble 1" she bade sharply, "thee'd best look to her Ladyship's 
sheep or her'U look to thee." 

Tom Trebble cautiously lifted his head. Seeing that no 
danger threatened, he ceased groaning and crawled painfully 
to his feet. 

"I be that banged about !" he grumbled, as he limped after 
Aphie who was now pursuing with energy the frightened sheep, 
some of whom, stuck fast in the furze brakes, were bleating 
piteously. 

Sir Nicholas raised himself on his elbow, gasping and 
feeling of his throat. 

"Have you a horse here?" demanded Sir Roger curtly. 

Black Nick nodded toward the sheep-pen. "Keep that — 
madman — oflF me!" 

"If you will have an eye to the peasant. Justice Penhallow,'* 
said Sir Roger, "I will seek the horse." 

But when the Justice looked about for Mathias, the peasant 
was already plunging through the bushes and he let him go. 
Sir Roger followed a footpath curving to the back of the 
sheep-pen, and there he found a great dun-coloured horse 
tethered ndtr a roughly-defined road which wound away over 
the moor. The powerful creature bared his teeth and snorted 
when Sir Roger took hold of the bridle, and he had no little 
difficulty in leading the animal to where his master lay. With 
Justice Penhallow's help Black Nick was tumbled into the 
saddle. 

"By rights. Sir Nicholas," said the Justice, "I should hold 
you on a charge of sheep-stealing, but, danmie! if I don't 

think you've had one good lesson." 

Sir Nicholas let out upon him a volley of oaths. "Best hold 

yourself on a charge of treason to the House of Hanover, you 

protector of Jacobite highwaymen! As for you, Sir Roger 
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Hetherington, you were a fool to save me. I've a score against 
you, and, curse me! you shall settle for it." 

"Od's life! if I don't arrest you now," roared Justice Pen- 
hallow. 

But Sir Nicholas dug his spurs into his horse's flanks and 
the maddened animal gave such a leap into the air that the 
Justice was fair knocked off his feet. Black Nick himself 
reeled in the saddle like a drunken man, but contrived to hold 
himself in as the great creature bounded over the furze brakes 
and out across the moor. 

Justice Penhallow spluttered and swore until he had worked 
off his rage. Then he turned and gave Sir Roger a rousing 
clap on the shoulder. 

"Split me ! you're a better man than I took you to be. I'm 
ready to finish our fight now if you say the word, but — Oh, 
hang it all ! I'd rather shake hands with you, sir." 

Sir Roger laughed blithely and put his hand into Justice 
Penhallow's crushing grip. 

"By gad ! sir, I should like nothing better than to forswear 
our quarrel. I forget already what it was about." 

"Why, curse me! so do I," laughed the Justice. "Look 
you, Sir Roger, I give you a second and a heartier invitation to 
visit me at Tavistock and taste my ale. I promise you the 
finest drink, sir, ever you whetted your pipes with, pig-headed 
Hanoverian though you are." 



CHAPTER XVI. 

Under the Garden Window 

When Sir Roger parted from Justice Penhallow, it was past 
midnight. As this seemed too late an hour for returning to 
the Castle, he rode back to "The Saracen's Head" and there 
secured the only spare room, a little closet-like affair in a wing 
of the rambling old inn, situated on the ground-floor, and 
looking out upon a small, enclosed garden, over-topped by a 
sycamore tree. Beyond in the distance curved the dark rim 
of the moor. 

Sir Roger's mind was set at ease by the innkeeper's promise 
to despatch a boy early in the morning to fetch the invaluable 
Peter. As he was worn out by his adventures of the evening, 
he slept sound as a log all night and knew nothing, not even 
the fantasies of dreamland, from the moment his head touched 
the pillow, scented with sweet gale, until voices under his 
window awoke him. The bed was near the open casement 
and the voices came in to him distinctly. The rich, clear 
quality of one — a woman's — sent his pulses quickening. The 
other was that of a man, youthful and eager. Excitedly Sir 
Roger got up from the bed and looked out into the little 
garden through the curtain of flowers screening the window. 

His ears had not played him false. There on a bench under 
the sycamore tree sat Lady Edris Penraven in her heather- 
coloured riding-habit. She was gazing down at the ground 
and her expression was very gentle, sorrowful even, he 
thought. Oh, but she was beautiful ! and she had never seemed 
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more so than now in the freshness of the young day, the morn- 
ing sun touching her softly with its glory. 

By her side and looking down at her with a wistful eager- 
ness, stood a handsome, ruddy- faced yoyth, scarcely more than 
a boy. 

"You gave me such hope when you promised to meet me 
here," he was saying brokenly. "Surely your word cannot be 
final." 

"I am sorry, David, so very sorry, but you remember I 
warned you long ago that my heart was all given to the 
Jacobite Cause." 

"But, dearest lady, am I not heart and soul for the Cause, 
too? Have you not made me one of you?" 

It cost Sir Roger a pang to turn from the window and lose 
sight of Lady Edris in this rare gentle mood, but he felt that 
if he continued to eavesdrop, the epithet of "spy" which she 
so fiercely Hung at him would be well merited, so he got back 
into bed and tried manfully to sleep until Peter's coming. But 
the voices from the garden still floated in to him and it was 
impossible not to catch the conversation. 

"I fear," Lady Edris answered regretfully, "that I have 
done you a wrong, David. In my zeal for the Cause I admit 
that I consider nothing else. Qare Polwyn tells me that I am 
selfish, cruel even, in my devotion. I begin to think she is 
right, David, for in order to gain another adherent, I have 
estranged you from your father, sacrificed your happiness, 
perhaps your future. I take ever3rthing from you and give 
nothing in return— rsave my warmest friendship." 

"But do you not think that your friendship is more to 
me than all I have lost, that — ^that your love would be all I 
should want in this world?" 

Listen, David," Lady Edris spoke with great earnestness, 
T have to tell you again that you must put out of your head 
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all thought of marriage between us. I do not love you in that 
way — and never could. You seem to me like a younger 
brother — a very dear brother, David — but that is all." 

"Forgive me — I have no right to ask — ^but — do you love 
another?" There was agony in David's boyish voice. 

A silence fell; after a moment Lady Edris answered in a 
strangely bitter tone, 'T hope not, David." 

While Sir Roger was gravely pondering the significance of 
what she said, there came a flurried tap upon the door. 
Opening it, he admitted Peter, anxious, out of breath, and 
pouring forth reproaches. Why had his master not let him 
know sooner that he was safe? He had not closed his eyes 
all night for worry. In his anxiety he had even asked to 
speak with that dev — ^pardon, sir, he meant her Ladyship— for 
he was convinced that if any harm came to Sir Roger, she 
would be at the bottom of it. But Anthony brought back the 
scornful reply that her Ladyship held no converse with a spy's 
lackey ; whereupon he and the old man all but came to blows 
and were only saved from violence by the intervention of Miss 
Penraven. Oh, this Dartmoor was a pestilent place, and if he 
were his master, perpetual exile would seem better to him than 
another day spent here. 

"I greatly fear, Peter," observed Sir Roger with a dry smile, 
"that you do not appreciate the grandeur of Dartmoor." 

"Faith! sir, I do not. And 'twill all end with your being 
killed by that mad highwayman you've set out to capture." 

"If I could only come up with the slippery rascal — and fight 
it out with him, sword against sword." 

Peter stared aghast. "Good lack ! sir, don't try to come up 
with him. I haven't a doubt, sir, but he's some goblin of the 
moor." 

"Nonsense ! Peter, I'd give much to cross blades with him." 

Sir Roger went over to the window to close it, for he would 
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not have unromantic Peter overhear that little scene in the 
garden. What he saw there held him a space by the case- 
ment. 

Young David Courtney — for Sir Roger could not doubt that 
the boy was Lord Dabney's disinherited son — ^was taking his 
leave of Lady Edris. She had risen and given him her hand 
which he, with boyish ardour, had dropped to his knee to kiss. 

"Best go back to your people, David," she was saying. "You 
will find little happiness amongst us poor loyal Jacobites." 

David raised an earnest face. "Lady Edris, I can never 
go back. You have made me one of you — ^a Jacobite till I 
die." 

She drew a little sigh. "I should feel easier in my mind, 
David, if I could think that you are a Jacobite not for my sake 
alone, but because you are convinced that the Stuart Cause is 
the just one." 

"Then do think so, madam. At first — I'll confess it — ^I 
became a Jacobite simply because you were one; but now — 
now you have convinced me, and no one is more whole- 
heartedly for the Stuarts than I." 

"I am glad, very glad to hear you say this, David ! Prince 
Charlie has found a brave and noble follower in you, even if, 
like the rest of us, you may not yet fight openly, but, in order 
to gain the chance to do so, must commit deeds that otherwise 
we should rightly scorn." 

Her free hand rested a brief moment caressingly on young 
Courtney's bared head, and Sir Roger felt more than ever that 
his watching of the little scene was an unpardonable intrusion. 
He would long since have turned from the window, but for 
another intruding presence which he detected behind the high 
box-hedge enclosing the garden. How long Sir Nicholas 
Polwyn had stood there, a burning hate in his eyes as they 
rested on young Courtney, Sir Roger did not know, but it must 
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have been sufficiently long for him to have heard what would 
put both David and Lady Edris in the gravest danger, should 
he choose to report their words. 

Young Courtney kissed once more Lady Edris's hand and 
quickly withdrew from the garden, in his haste not observing 
Sir Nicholas. But Lady Eldris, turning sharply at the crack- 
ling of twigs as Sir Nicholas pushed through the hedge, uttered 
a smothered cry. Sir Roger waited tensely, remembering how 
Black Nick had once before conducted himself toward her. 

"By gad! madam," sneered Sir Nicholas, "old fire-eater 
Dabney would be edified to hear his son's political views. 
Curse me ! if I don't think he would hang him with his own 
hands." 

Lady Edris became at once haughty and hostile. "It seems 
that no spot in Dartmoor is safe from spies and informers." 

Sir Roger, behind the curtain of flowers, felt his colour 
mounting, but Black Nick, not a whit abashed, gave vent to a 
boisterous laugh. 

"Don't play the high and mighty with me, madam. I know 
you too well and can ruin you completely if I choose." 

She surveyed him with utmost disdain. "I shall not shame 
myself by crying to you for mercy." 

A dark flush spread over his face. "Stap me ! you've a bold 
tongue, madam, but don't forget that you were ready enough 
to marry me and my money-bags before this London fop came 
here. What is this new lover, madam, a Croesus better able 
than I to make Prince Lackland's pockets bulge with gold to 
buy him armies with?" 

Lady Edris heard him through in barely restrained passion. 

''You to talk of gold, when the most of your wealth has been 
gained through the sale of stolen sheep — mine amongst them !" 
' "Who told you that lying tale?" snarled Sir Nicholas. 
"That thieving Justice, that protector of rogues and cutpurses. 
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or, perchance, your beruffled gallant himself? I knew there 
had been lies spread against me by the reception I got at your 
Castle this morning, when I rode there to see you. If I get 
more of your stable-boy's insolence, by God ! madam, I'll make 
a ghost of him. 'Tis true I was at your sheep-pen last night 
but they lie who say that I was there to steal. Stap me! a 
Polwyn does not stoop to low thievery. We leave that 
madam, to the Jacobites." 

Lady Edris's rage at this thrust was manifest from the way 
she lashed at her boot with her riding-whip, but she spoke no 
word in answer. 

"I will tell you what I was doing at your sheep-pen, madam 
— trying to protect your bleaters against the depredations of a 
couple of moor men, in league with that wool-witted shepherd 
of yours. Penhallow and Geordie's spy, set on by that elf 
shrew, Aphie Halliwell — I'll drown the little devil yet — chose 
to mistake my purpose, fell on me like bandits, and drove a 
madman at me." 

The scorn in Lady Edris's eyes grew more intense. "I 
would believe your word against no man's. Sir Nicholas 
Polwyn. I call you plainly what you are — sheepstealer, 
ruffian, murderer! You ride down a child to death and take 
no more heed of it than if it were a stone in your path. I 
wiHhold no further dealings with you, whatever your threats. 
S^ to it that you do not come again to Castle Penraven." 

Sir Nicholas swore at her savagely, and Peter had much ado 
to keep his master from dashing through the window to 
challenge him, sans coat, wig, and sword. 

As Lady Edris turned and would have left the garden, Sir 
Nicholas addressed her roughly. "One moment, madam! 
I've had other business on the moor of nights than sheepsteal- 
ing. I have taken the trouble to investigate a secret of yours 
— ^the identity of that fly-by-night, Ronald. I know what I 
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know, madam, and, sink mel all England shall know, too, if 
you dare to break with me/' 

At mention of Ronald, a curious, desperate expression came 
into Lady Edris's face, but she held herself with a proud 
defiance. 

"Your threats, sir, are idle. You may suspect, but you 
cannot prove." 

"Once let me capture Ronald and there'll be proof enough. 
A glimpse of this night bird's face will be all that is needed." 

"Best not try to glimpse it, Sir Nicholas Polwyn. Ronald 
has brave followers and is no mean fighter himself." 

Sir Nicholas burst into a roar of contemptuous laughter. 
"Ronald stand up against my strength! 'Fore Grod! madam, 
'twould be a sight to make the dead burst their graves to see." 

"You have not proven yourself invincible in duelling," 
Lady Edris's tone was cold and steely. "Ronald has some 
chance, I think." Turning sharply, she passed from the 
garden, haughtily upholding her trailing skirt. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

How Sir Roger Bespoke an Envoy to Ronald 

When Peter had completed his master's toilet to the satisfac- 
tion of both, Sir Roger went to his breakfast in a small private 
parlour, engaged by him the night before. He had just sat 
down to table when the innkeeper — ^a fat, fussy little man — 
bustled in. The host was in sore perplexity for there was, it 
seemed, another guest who, like his Honour, preferred not to 
breakfast in the public room; but this was the only spare 
apartment — ^and what was to be done? 

Sir Roger felt slightly annoyed at the innkeeper's obvious 
hint. He had paid for privacy and had a right to demand it ; 
still, it was against his nature to be churlish and ungracious, 
so he remarked, but somewhat coldly, that if the guest in 
question desired to share his table he should be made welcome. 

The innkeeper was profuse in his thanks. Evidently this 
other guest was a person of importance. Having laid a second 
cover, the landlord hurried out to extend Sir Roger's invita- 
tion. 

The latter stayed his meal. He was half hoping this other 
guest would prove to be a traveller from London ; for, spite of 
his growing appreciation for Dartmoor, London and St. James's 
still held a place in his heart. He heard a light, firm step 
approach and quickly rose to greet^^not a traveller from 
London, but — Lady Edris Penraven! 

At sight of him, she stopped short upon the threshold, her 
brows drawn together in a delicate, fierce line. 
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Delight that she should be his fellow-guest overcame Sir 
Roger's amazement. "Madam," with a bow and smile, "I had 
not looked for such a pleasure. May I have the honour to 
seat you?" 

She drew back disdainfully. "I will not trouble you, sir. 
Had I dreamed 'twas you engaged this room, I should not 
have entered. I do not sit at table with spies." 

Sir Roger's smile vanished. "Madam, you have a cruel 
tongue." 

"Then, sir, you would do well to flee from it. You are too 
zealous a spy. I cannot turn about but I find you at my 
heels. I had counted myself rid of you at last — ^thought you 
lost somewhere upon the moor, but no! I must needs find 
you here to take away my zest for breakfast." 

Sir Roger flushed, but more from pain than anger. "I vow, 
madam, I would not for the world be the cause of your going 
breakfastless. If you will not do me the honour to sit at table 
with me, at least permit me to offer you the room. I will 
breakfast in the public parlour." 

Lady Edris made a scornful gesture of dissent. "I accept 
no favour at your hands, sir, and you will oblige me by not 
following me into the public room. There will be no need for 
spying. I shall simply take breakfast there." 

The cold contempt in her voice cut him keenly. "Egad! 
madam, how you do hate me." 

"And have I not cause to? Is it not my duty to hate you 
when you come here to attack all and everybody that I hold 
dear?" 

"I could wish you might forget your duty for a while, 
madam." He ventured to smile into her dark, flashing eyes. 
"If you insist, we can remain enemies, but you know, even in 
the bitterest warfare, a truce is sometimes declared. May we 
not enjoy a short respite — ^between hostilities?" 
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"You talk madness, sir." There was no lessening of her 
scorn. "A truce may be held only when both foes have 
honour on their side." 

A sudden sternness came into Sir Roger's demeanour. 
"Madam, when have I ever acted toward you other than as a 
man of honour? Not all men empowered with my authority, 
I fear, would submit to the insults you choose to put upon 
me. 

"Is that a threat, sir?" 

"I do not threaten women. Madam," as she would have 
haughtily left the room, "I have a proposal to make. From 
your own lips I have heard that, when you will, you can get 
speech with Ronald o* the Moors. Will you bear me a message 
to him?" 

Astonishment was written on Lady Edris's face. "Bear 
you a message to Ronald? Explain yourself, sir." 

"You know, madam, that Ronald is one of the persons for 
whose capture I am responsible. But, faith! he is such a 
slippery fellow that I cannot come up with him. I've raced 
him on foot and I've raced him on horseback and, egad! 
madam, he's outrun me each time. Now if Ronald be as 
quick with the sword as he is with his heels, I could promise 
myself rare sport — if you'll kindly play my envoy." 

She tapped the floor impatiently with her foot. "You are 
amazing backward at explaining, sir. I do not yet wholly 
comprehend your purpose." 

"Well, madam," he smiled whimsically, "'tis something 
unusual I would ask of you, I know. 'Tis against all etiquette 
for a gentleman to beg a lady to be the bearer of his challenge, 
but you'll admit I am in rather of a difficulty. There is no 
man I could send and I cannot myself get speech with 
Ronald." 

"You mean you would challenge Ronald to a duel?" 
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He fancied she slightly lost colour. 

"That precisely, madam. Let Ronald name the place and 
hour and come to the meeting alone, as I shall do. There we 
can fight it out, man for man. If I win, I make Ronald my 
prisoner and deliver him up to justice. If he wins — ^why then, 
madam," with a little shrug, "y^" will indeed be rid of me." 

There was a curious light in Lady Edris's eyes. "You 
would make this challenge in all seriousness?" 

"In all seriousness, madam." 

She gazed at him intently. "How could I — ^how could 
Ronald — ^be sure you were not laying a trap for him?" 

"You would have my word, madam, that I would come 
alone, as I should have Ronald's that he would come alone. 
We should take an equal risk. What do you say, madam, will 
you be my envoy?" 

She hesitated. "It seems incredible that you should be 
willing to trust the word of a stranger — one whom you know 
only by repute as a highwayman." 

"I should not trust Ronald's word alone, madam. I should 
request yours, too, that he would play me fair." 

Lady Edris stared at him with sharp suspicion. "You must 
think I wield great influence over Ronald to be able to stand 
voucher for his honesty " 

"Whatever I may think, madam, I shall ask no other surety 
for Ronald's honesty than your word. You have not the wiles 
and trickery of some women I have known. I am content to 
trust you. You will bear my challenge?" 

"I vow, sir, you would almost disarm an enemy!" she 
exclaimed impulsively — ^then checked herself. "They at St. 
James's have taught you well the pretty art of flattery," she 
added, with a return to her former manner. "You must not 
expect a woman, Dartmoor bom and bred, to match you in 
such conceits." 
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"I should know better than to pay you idle flattery," 
earnestly. "It may sound monstrous ungallant, but there are 
few women I know whom I would dare trust as I would you 
— enemy though you declare yourself." 

Her colour mounted. "Have done, sir! I consider what 
you say amazing impertinent. Your opinion, good or bad, is 
naught to me.'' 

"I accept your rebuke, madam." He spoke without rancour. 
"But I think you do wrong to consider a man's honestly 
expressed admiration in the light of an impertinence." 

Her gaze, disdainful to the point of insolence, met his. "It 
makes a vast difference who the man is." 

"You say true, madam." There was a touch of hauteur in 
his bearing. "I shall take pains not to offend again. But do 
you consent to bear my challenge? 'Tis made in good faith, I 



swear." 



An expression of reckless defiance flashed over Lady Edris's 
features. "Yes ! I will bear your challenge this very day 
and bring you back Ronald's reply. I think I can promise 
what his answer will be. He will cross swords with you — and 
in good faith, too." 

"Who will cross swords?" demanded a tremulous voice from 
the threshold. 

Both, turning surprisedly, beheld Clare Polw)m standing 
there, cloaked and hooded as for a journey. 

Lady Edris chose to ignore her question. "Where are you 
bound for, Clare?" 

"To Plymouth." Clare's tone was dejected. "I rode to the 
Castle to wish you goodbye, but they told me that you were 
here." 

"But why do you go to Plymouth, Clare? We have not 
heard — " Lady Edris broke off with a quick glance at Sir 
Roger. 
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"I have left Polwyn Hall ; I shall not return there. I intend 
to take lodgings in Plymouth until—" she, too, broke oflF, 
glancing nervously at Sir Roger. 

"What is the matter, Clare?" asked Lady Edris with direct- 
ness. "Has Sir Nicholas made life at Polw3nn Hall unendur- 
able?'' 

Clare sighed. "He has been in a terrible humour for the 
past few days. Last night he came home after midnight in 
the worst rage I ever saw him in. It seems Mathias attacked 
him on the moor. This morning Nicholas sent for me and 
bade me consider my betrothal at an end. He said he had 
found another husband for me, but I told him," with a proud 
uplift of the head, "that I loved Penraven and would marry 
no other than he. Then — ^then Nicholas ordered me from the 
house." 

Lady Edris drew the girl close and kissed her warmly. 
"That is right, Clare, be faithful to Penraven as he is to you. 
But you are not going to Plymouth, child; you are coming 
back to the Castle with me. Penraven would wish it." 

"I shall be glad to come," said Qare gratefully. 

As she spoke, her hood slipped back, revealing an angry red 
mark on the right cheek. 

"Sir Nicholas struck you! The brute!" cried Lady Edris. 

Clare quickly adjusted her hood to hide the tell-tale mark. 
"He was beside himself with rage — he scarcely knew what he 
was about." 

"This is not the first time he has abused you — ^but it shall 
be the last. Come, Clare," Lady Edris put her arm protect- 
ingly about the girl, "we will ride back to the Castle." 

She would have ignored Sir Roger completely, but he 
stepped forward. 

"Madam," he interposed gently, "you have not breakfasted 
yet and 'tis a longish ride to the Castle. Will you not permit 
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me to summon the imi-keeper to serve you and Miss Polwyn 
here? I will breakfast in the public parlour." 

For a moment he thought that Lady Edris was going to 
accept. She looked at him not tmkindly, and as though sur- 
prised at his good-nature in again offering the room after the 
rebuff she had given him. But immediately her expression 
hardened and her tone was icy as she remarked : 

"It is a matter of supreme indifference to me where you 
breakfast, sir. I shall not inconvenience you. Come, Clare T 

But Clare caught the pained look on Sir Roger's face. "If ; 
you do not mind, Lady Edris, I should like to breakfast here— 
I have not eaten yet — and if — if Sir Roger will join me—" 

"It would give me the greatest pleasure. Miss Polwjna !" but 
he shot a wistful glance at Lady Edris, haughty and disdainful 
in the doorway. 

She turned abruptly. "I shall expect you later at the Castle, 
Clare." 

"Madam," spoke up Sir Roger, "you will not forget that 
you have promised to bear my challenge?" 

1 shall not forget." Her voice was sharply pitched. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
They Who Are "Over the Water'' 

"To whom is Lady Edris to bear a challenge?" asked Qare 
anxiously, as Sir Roger seated her at the table. 

"Why, that is a little secret between her Ladyship and me," 
he smiled, seeking to reassure her. 

"No, no, please tell me ! I think I have a right to know." 

Sir Roger regarded her gravely. "Perhaps you have, 
madam. The challenge is to Ronald, requesting him to meet 
me in a duel, when and where he will." 

"To — to meet you in a duel! And Lady Edris will bear 
this challenge? Oh, I do not understand! I think you were 
right, sir. They have been deceiving me." 

Sir Roger motioned away the innkeeper who had just set 
the breakfast upon the table and was staring inquisitively at 
Clare's agitated face. 

"Miss Polwyn," he said soothingly, "Ronald may prove a 
far better swordsman than I." 

She glanced at him with startled eyes. "I know what you 
suspect and I am sure you mean to be kind, but you do not 
understand — ^nor indeed do I ! Oh, it is not fair for Lady 
Edris to deceive me so! She might have trusted me — ^thcy 
both might." Clare seemed to forget Sir Roger's presence. 

He urged her to taste the tempting bacon on her plate, but 
she shook her head. 

"I have no appetite. Please tell me all you know of this, 
just what Lady Edris said." 

[X4S1 
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Sir Roger repeated the challenge; the conditions under 
which he would hold to it; and Lady Edris's assurance that 
Ronald would fight him — and in good faith. 

Clare was very pale when he had finished. "I do not know 
what madness is in Lady Edris's mind; but, sir, I beg you 
not to go to this duel." 

"I should like to oblige you, madam, but I cannot withdraw 
my challenge. If Ronald agrees to its conditions and if Lady 
Edris will give me surety that he intends to play me fair, I 
must fight him." 

Clare rose trembling. "But that is terrible, sir — impossible! 
This duel shall be stopped — if only Lady Edris will hear to 
me. But, Oh, she is so reckless — so blind to all conse- 
quences !" 

Clare hastily donned her cloak and hood. "I hope you will 
pardon me, sir, for running away like this, but I must go to 
Castle Penraven at once." 

"Believe me, Miss Polwyn, 'twill be best that this duel take 
place. Sooner or later Ronald and I must come to swords' 
points." 

"No, no! This duel shall be stopped. 'Tis the maddest 
plan I ever heard of." 

"I am returning to the Castle, too," said Sir Roger, seeing 
that Clare was determined to go, "may I ride back with you?" 

She assented readily enough and soon they found themselves 
riding out over the moor. Their conversation was desultory, 
spite of Sir Roger's eflForts to sustain it. Qare was abstracted 
and plainly in a state of dread over the proposed duel. 

At length, she remarked abruptly, "Sir Roger, I know that 
you are a staunch Hanoverian, but will you lay aside for a 
moment all political bias and tell me truly what you think of 
the Stuart chances? I hear only what the Jacobites say, but 
you have heard the other side. You know how strong the 
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Hanoverians are. Do you think that Prince Chariie has any 
chance of winning back his father's Crown?" 

"Frankly, Miss Polwyn, I do not. I am sure I do not speak 
only as a Hanoverian when I say that the Stuart hopes were 
crushed forever at CuUoden. Your Prince admitted that when 
he fled back to his refuge in France, a hunted man with a 
price on his bonnie head and the soldiers of the Duke of Cum- 
berland at his royal heels. Nay, madam, I do not think that 
Charlie will ever come 'over the water' again, for he was 
taught the sore lesson that the swords of the Jacobite men 
would do less for his Cause than the tongues of the fair 
Jacobite ladies." 

"That is not true of all Jacobite men," defended Clare 
proudly. 

"No, madam, it is not. I spoke broadly. 

"I think, sir, that you Hanoverians do not rightly estimate 
the loyalty, the intense devotion of the Jacobites. Would you 
ruin yourselves and your families for your King as the Jacob- 
ites have done for theirs? Lands, life, love, they have 
sacrificed to their King 'over the water.' There may be some 
cautious souls among them, but there are few cowards and 
fewer traitors. Did any even of the poor peasant folk amongst 
whom Prince Charlie took refuge after CuUoden betray him 
to the Duke of Cumberland's soldiers? I know of none who 
did." 

"Believe me. Miss Polwyn, we Hanoverians, whether we 
would or not, have been forced to admire the courage and 
daring and supreme devotion of the Jacobites, men and 
women, peasant and noble. It seems to me," Sir Roger added 
softly, "that Lady Edris Penraven is the very incarnation of 
the Jacobite spirit." 

Clare drew a little sigh. "You are right, sir. Lady Edris 
would do and dare anything for those 'over the water.* She 
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is a brave, generous, warm-hearted woman, but a Jacobite 
before all else, and the defeat at CuUoden has roused her to 
such fury against all Hanoverians that — that I think you 
should not trust her too far, sir." 

"Nay, madam, I shall always trust her word." 

Qare glanced at him comprehendingly and Sir Roger felt 
his colour rise. 

"Lady Edris is a very beautiful woman," she observed. 

"The most beautiful I have ever seen," he agreed heartily. 

Qare checked her horse. "Sir Roger, you may think me 
presuming — perhaps I am — ^but I know Lady Edris better than 
you do and I ask you again to remember that she is a Jacobite 
before all else." 

"Miss Polwyn, you will not convince me that Lady Edris is 
other than a frank and open enemy." 

"I beg, sir, that you will not misunderstand me!" — Clare 
looked distressed. "Heaven forbid that I should try to con- 
vince you that Penraven's sister is other than a brave and 
great-hearted woman; but she regards you as an enemy, and, 
since you are a man with superior strength, cannot you con- 
ceive that there might come a crisis when she would think 
herself justified in using against you a woman's weapons? You 
know what they are, sir." 

"Ay, madam, I know." There was bitterness in his tone. 
"But I will not believe Lady Edris would stoop to them." 

"I have not said she would, but you must know that your 
coming here has roused in her a storm of hatred ; has put her 
brother in greater danger — and he is very dear to her, sir ; they 
two are the last of the Penravens." 

"But," interposed Sir Roger, "the Earl of Penraven is dear 
to you also, and yet, I think, you do not so hate me that you 
would go to any lengths against me." 

"That IS true. In fact, T do not hate you at ?1T. Tt may be 
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that my nature is not formed for hating, but then, you see, I 
am not such a fiery Jacobite as Lady Edris." 

"I wonder if you are a Jacobite at all?" 

Qare smiled faintly. "I call myself a Jacobite, sir, because 
Penraven is one. You see" slightly blushing, "Penraven has 
been my hero from childhood and his heroes mine. My 
family has always been divided in politics. My father was an 
ardent Jacobite and my mother a rigid Hanoverian. My 
half-brother has little loyalty for either side, but for a time 
—because of Lady Edris — ^he inclined toward the Jacobites, 
but now he has taken to reviling them, and," with a catch in 
her voice, "Penraven more than all." 

By this time they had reached the foot of the precipitous 
path leading up to the home of the Penravens, and Qare's 
confidences ceased. Upon entering the Castle, she went at 
once in search of Lady Edris and Sir Roger was left to his 
own resources until luncheon which little Miss Amelia alone 
shared with him. He caught a glimpse of Clare in the hall 
later and judged from her despairing expression that she had 
failed to move Lady Edris in her determination to further his 
duel with Ronald. 

From the window of the once fine old library, now falling 
into ruin like the rest of the Norman stronghold, he beheld 
Lady Edris on the handsome roan horse ride out over the 
moor far beyond Great Mis Tor. Had she gone to bear his 
challenge to the night rider? The afternoon passed and the 
hour for supper came; Lady Edris had not returned. In 
answer to a question of Sir Roger's, Miss Penraven remarked 
that her kinswoman had ridden to Tavistock, but a gesture 
from Clare silenced what else she might have said. 

After supper. Sir Roger, at a loss what to do with himself 
and strangely impatient for Lady Edris's return, followed the 
ladies into the library, although he felt that his presence was 
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a restraint upon them and that they were every whit as anxious 
as he for the mistress of the Castle to return. Miss Penravcn 
busied herself with some exceedingly delicate lace work while 
Clare made a pretence at conversation, but her abstraction and 
nervousness was extreme. 

When at length Anthony was heard unbolting the outer 
door, all three hastened into the great hall. Lady Edris had 
stopped on the threshold to speak a few words to the old man, 
who was shaking his grizzled head in remonstrance. Lady 
Edris's colour was high and her dark hair blown about her 
face as though she had ridden hard; her eyes were sombre 
and troubled. 

"Is there any news ?" demanded Clare feverishly. 

Lady Edris's gaze rested coldly on Sir Roger. "I will 
answer you when we are alone. Wait for me in the library, 
Clare. Go with her. Cousin Amelia. It seems Sir Roger 
Hetherington desires to speak with me." 

Clare and Miss Penraven obediently withdrew. 

"Well, sir?" Lady Edris impatiently tapped the floor. 

"Madam," Sir Roger affected an ease of manner which he 
was far from feeling in her presence, "I ask for news, too. 
Has Ronald received my challenge — and what said he ?" 

"Ronald has your challenge." A reckless light flashed in 
her eyes. "He will cross blades with you. You are to meet 
him tomorrow night at moonrise by the menhir on Langstone 
Moor. 'Tis a ride of a mile and a half from here straight 
out beyond Great Mis Tor." 

"The hours will be long until tomorrow's moon," declared 
Sir Roger. "I have to thank you, madam, for consenting to 
be my envoy." 

"Pray do not thank me, sir. I did it because I think the 
time has come when you and Ronald should measure strength. 
It is not possible for you both to live on in Dartmoor. Now, 
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sir, will you give me your word that you will come alone to the 
tryst?" 

"You have my word of honour, madam. I will come 
alone." 

Sir Roger bowed. Ascending the stairs to his rooms, he 
left her standing there with that strange, reckless light in her 
eyes and a certain grim set to the beautiful mouth. At the 
oriel window he paused and looked out to see if the night 
rider's signal was burning on the moor. But no ! all was dark 
beyond the tors. He went on to his rooms and tried to com- 
pose his mind by reading. But the book proved dull and his 
thoughts constantly wandered to Lady Edris and thence to 
the night rider for whose honesty she, with complete confi- 
dence, stood surety. Were his suspicions correct as to 
Ronald's identity? If Ronald were Penraven and should 
prove the poorer swordsman, how could he give her brother 
up to be hanged? On the other hand, how could he in honour 
let him escape? 

Sir Roger flung down the book. Reading was impossible. 
A restless desire seized him to speak again with Lady Edris, 
even were she to treat him with her usual scorn. His snuff- 
box, which was somewhere mislaid, gave an excuse to descend 
the stairs. Upon reaching the great hall, he heard through 
the open door of the music-room a rich contralto voice singing 
at the harpsichord. Because his desire was so strong, he 
walked boldly to the open door and stepped in. 

Lady Edris was seated at the harpsichord. The room was 
in darkness save for a single tall wax-taper in a bracket above 
her head, which shone lovingly upon the dusky masses of her 
hair, softening and entendering the stormy beauty of her face. 
The music had a pathetic, passionate lilt and she was singing 
as though the words of the Jacobite ballad came straight from 
her heart : 
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''We'll o'er the water, we'll o'er the eea. 
We'll o'er the water to Charlie; 
Come weel, come woe, we'll gather and go. 
And live or die wi' Charlie." 



Lady Edris did not at first observe Sir Roger in the door- 
way, but when at length she glanced up and saw him there, 
she burst, into the second verse with greater vigour and passion 
and with, too, a dash of defiance : 

"It's weel I lo'e my Charlie's name, 
Though some there be abhor him. 
But O, to see Auld Nick graun hame 
And Charlie's foes before him! 
We'll o'er the water, we'll o'er the sea. 
We'll o'er the water to Charlie, 
I swear by moon and stars sae bright, 
And sun that glances early. 
If I had twenty thousand lives, 
I'd gie them a' for CharUe!" 

There was a challenge in her eyes as she sang this last that 
drew Sir Roger to her side. 

"Egad ! madam, I believe you would." 

She took her hands from the keys and looked up at him 
daringly. 

"They say our Jacobite ballads can sometimes stir even you 
sluggish Hanoverians. Is that true, sir?" 

Sir Roger rested his hand on the lid of the harpsichord, and, 
bending his powdered head, gazed deep into her eyes. 

"I vow, madam, any ballad you sang would have the power 
to stir me." 

Lady Edris's face flamed in the candlelight and, for an 
instant, her gaze was lowered; then, with a sudden haughty 
gesture she rose. 

"You are an adept at flattery, sir." 

"You do not believe that, madam," he asserted boldly. "You 
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know," a tender note creeping into his voice, "that I spoke in 
sincerity — from my heart." 

"The heart of a spy !" She gave a hard little laugh. 

Sir Roger started back as though she had struck him. 

"By Heaven! madam, you are cursed with a cruel tongue. 
I ask pardon for intruding and I wish you good night." 

With a stiff bow, he turned on his heel and left her. But, 
as he crossed the hall, he could not resist the impulse to glance 
back into the music room. 

Lady Edris was seated again before the harpsichord, but 
she was not playing; she was sitting very still, with head bent. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

In Which Lady Edris Penraven Wears a Cluster of 

Bog Flowers 

The next morning after a solitary breakfast — ^the three ladies 
having evidently partaken earlier — Sir Roger rode aimlessly 
over the moor, trying to fill up the hours and cool his im- 
patience until the time appointed for his duel with Ronald. 
He rode far over the rolling purple waste past Great Mis Tor, 
past the Druidic monuments on Langstone Moor — the Sacred 
Circle and the menhir — ^that age-worn rock pillar where at 
moonrise he was to meet the night rider — ^and so penetrated 
into the wilder regions beyond. And yet in all his ride he 
had seen no human creature — ^nothing but heath and bog and 
tor-crowned steeps. 

He fell to wondering where in the daytime Ronald kept 
himself hidden. Where, too, was that yellow-haired sprite, 
Aphie Halliwell, who had led him astray in the fog and cajoled 
him into dancing a saraband in the pixy circles while Ronald 
held up Sir Humphrey Hillaker's coach? Sir Roger thought 
also of the mad peasant, Mathias, roaming somewhere over 
the heather, seeking vengeance for his child's death. The 
swampy wilderness ahead — silent, dreary, lifeless — ^where no 
sheep-path or peat-stack gave token of the presence of man or 
beast might well afford a lair for the maniac. 

It suited Sir Roger's mood to ride on and explore this marshy 
desolation, above which a very high granite peak reared 
its fantastic mass against the sky. A native of Dartmoor 
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would have known that the beetlmg pile of rock was Fur Tor, 
and that it stood guard over a morass which the heavy rains 
of the month before had rendered dangerous. But Sir Roger, 
bold in his ignorance, pressed on into that quaggy desert where 
the wise little moor ponies would know better than to venture. 
Here grew beautiful bog plants, the golden asf^odel, the sun- 
dew, the sweet gale, and filmy ferns. 

There fell suddenly on his ear the soft, sucking thud of 
hoofs, galloping along the reed-lined pathway which skirted 
the bog on his left. He drew rein and waited, curious to see 
who this rider was whom a curve of the path hid from sight. 
There seemed some beneficent Fate abroad upon the moor 
who decreed for him all manner of unexpected meetings with 
the one who dwelt oftenest in his thoughts, for there presently 
swept into view a familiar roan horse and his rider— ^ proud, 
graceful figure in heather-coloured habit. 

Lady Edris Penraven drew up sharply when she beheld Sir 
Roger, and there was none of that impassioned tenderness in 
her face as when she had sung the night before at the harpsi- 
chord. Passion was there to be sure, but a passion of 
amazement, anger — ^and alarm. Sir Roger had never before 
read alarm in her face, but he read it now. 

Doffing his hat, he made her a gallant bow, but she kept her 
head uncompromisingly high. 

**Your spying has carried you far this time. Sir Roger 
Hetherington." 

But under her scorn he still read apprehension. 

"Madam," he said pleasantly, striving to soften her resent- 
ment, "spying is an ugly word. I could wish you would use it 
to me less often. I assure you I came here solely for the ride 
and to get a glimpse of the Dartmoor bog plants which, they 
tell me, are rarely beautiful. Then, too," with a daringly 
wistful glance, "I found it lonely at the Castle," 
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"This spot you have come to can scarcely be called a merry 
one." She watched him narrowly as she spoke. 

"Faith ! madam, I did think it lonely at first, but — ^you will 
let me say it — I do not think so now." 

A furious colour surged into Lady Edris's cheeks. "You 
do well, sir, to force insult upon a woman in this desolate 
place." She tightened the reins. 

"I think, madam, that you wilfully misunderstand me. I 
would not force insult upon any woman — ^least of all upon 
you." 

"Then be good enough, sir, to draw back your horse and 
let me pass." 

It happened that Sir Roger's horse, by some strange chance, 
stood now directly in her path. With visible reluctance he 
pulled the animal back. 

" 'Tis a perfect day for a ride over the heather — if one had 
company," he ventured tentatively. 

Lady Edris touched the roan with her whip and cantered 
by, haughtily erect in the saddle, as though she had not heard 
his observation. 

"Madam," Sir Roger called after her in desperation, "would 
you allow me the honour of riding with you ?" 

Without a movement of the head, her answer came back to 
him, cold and distinct, "I am returning to the Castle." 

Sir Roger urged his horse forward and reached her side 
before she could whip up the roan. 

"Then I may ride back with you, madam?" 

"If I do not sit at table with spies, neither do I ride with 
them. Of course I cannot prevent your following me." 

Sir Roger drew back. "If I may not ride with you, be sure 
I shall not ride after you. A word! madam," as she would 
have galloped by, "you are well acquainted with the moor. 
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Where will this boggy stretch of land bring me?" He pointed 
to the treacherous waste toward which he had been riding. 

There was a steely glint in Lady Edris's eyes as she looked 
back at the wilderness. 

"It will bring you to where the bog plants you have come so 
far to see are the rarest and most beautiful." 

"Egad! I will seek them out, madam; and if I find some 
rarely beautiful flower, will you wear it, if I bring it to you?" 
He spoke half in earnest, half in jest. 

Her gauntletted hand stiffened on the reins. "If you bring 
it to me, I will wear it." 

"I shall hold you to your promise, madam," he warned her 
gaily, his brief anger vanished. 

Lady Edris did not reply to this but, sharply touching the 
roan, galloped away. Sir Roger swung his horse about and 
dashed off into the heart of Fur Tor Mire. The spongy 
ground squirmed under his horse's feet, but he scarce heeded 
it so intent was he on that "rarely beautiful" flower which 
'Lady Edris should wear for him. 

Of a sudden he heard behind the sound of galloping hoofs, 
madly galloping, and a cry, vibrant with fear, rang out : 

"Sir Roger! Sir Roger!" 

It was the voice of Lady Edris. He pulled up so shortly 
that his horse reared on his haunches, staggering back a few 
paces. Well for beast and rider that it was so, for the 
animal's front legs were dripping with slime, and a single step 
further must have plunged him girth deep into the noxious 
ooze which then would have slowly sucked him and his master 
under. 

The horror of what he had escaped turned Sir Roger sick. 
An intensified reflection of this emotion showed in Lady 
Edris's white face. 

"You have prohsMy saved my tife, rradrm/' he ?a5d gravely. 
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She shuddered. "Oh, why will you not leave Dartmoor? 
Do you not realize yet the dangers you run, the bitter enemies 
you make? Your life will not always be saved." 

"But I have to thank you for saving it this time." 

The colour came back to her cheeks. "That is true, sir," 
there was an undemote of bitterness in her voice ; "yet you are 
my enemy, the enemy of all I hold dear! But — but your 
horse — I have a weakness for horses — and death in that 
bog — " She broke oflf with another shudder. "I saw a moor 
pony perish there last week. I shall not soon forget the 
sight." 

" 'Tis fortunate for me then," observed Sir Roger dryly, 
"that your Ladyship is a lover of horses." 

"Very fortunate indeed." She lifted the reins. 

"But, madam," he reminded her hastily, "I have not fetched 
you the flower you were to wear. May I ask you to wait a 
moment? Yonder is a lovely white one. Will it suit you?" 

Lady Edris flashed a startled glance at the delicate white 
blossom he indicated, standing aloft in a quivering mass of 
green. i J'W^ 

"You know now the perils of the bog — ^but the flower suits 
me well enough." 

Beneath her indifferent manner he seemed to read a chal- 
lenge. 

"You shall have that flower." He sprang from the saddle. 
"But my horse shall not take the risk, too. I would not give 
you cause for worry, madam." 

He looked at her quizzically, and she bit her lip and 
frowned. 

There was a tenseness in her attitude as she watched him 
skirt the morass till he came opposite to where the white 
flower swayed gently in the breeze, several paces beyond his 
reach. Would he give up the attempt? No, for there were 
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5ther white flowers growing above the ooze and forming a sort 
3f zigzag path out to where their statelier sisterhood stood, for 
he discovered upon coming nearer that what he sought was a 
cluster instead of a single blossom. The idea of a flowery 
path had been suggested by Miss Penraven, who had once told 
him how the clever moor ponies would cross a dangerous bog 
by leaping from one tuft of white flowers to another, the 
densely matted roots giving a firmness to the treacherous 
ground. 

So presently Sir Roger was springing desperately, but not 
ungracefully, from one white tuft to another while, on the side 
of the morass, watching his leaping progress, sat a tense figure 
on a roan horse. Once he miscalculated the space between 
two tufts and the slime writhed horribly under his feet, but 
he pulled himself to firmer ground by grasping at a thick 
plant-stalk. Soon he reached the tall cluster which was his 
goal. Then, with the flowers in his hand, he turned and sprang 
lightly back towards the waiting figure on the roan horse. 

Was Lady Edris's colour quite so high as it had been just 
before he bounded over the bog? It pleased him to fancy not. 
Smiling, he held up to her the white flowers, pink-tipped. 

"You will wear them, madam? You have promised." 

She took them with a kind of studied disdain. "A foolish 
promise to humour a foolish whim," but she fastened the 
cluster at the bosom of her dress. "Ronald will meet you at 
the menhir at moonrise," she remarked abruptly, that reckless 
gleam flashing again in her eyes. 

"I shall go to the menhir alone, madam, as I promised," Sir 
Roger responded. 

"And so shall Ronald go alone, sir." She swung the roan 
about and galloped away over the heather. 

Sir Roger gazed after her, fondling his horse's nose. "Old 
boy, she's gearing my flowers at her breast !" 



CHAPTER XX. 

Of the Frenchman With the Devon Accent 

Before mounting his horse, Sir Roger waited until it seemed 
likely that Lady Edris had gone from sight. But he had not 
ridden far when, upon breasting a heathery slope, he beheld 
her in the distance. She had checked the roan and was 
talking to the driver of a heavily-burdened pack-horse, which 
headed a line of a dozen or so similarly laden animals. 

For fear that she would think he was following her. Sir 
Roger rode back a space and waited in the shade afforded by 
a tall blackthorn thicket, as the sun was blazing down upon 
the heath and drawing up that hot, oppressive "Dartmoor 
dew." At length, when he heard the sound of hoofs wearily 
ploughing over the moor, he came out from the blackthorns. 

The line of pack-animals was plodding along in his direc- 
tion. The roan and his rider were now fast vanishing specks 
out beyond the gorse and the heather. 

The driver of the pack-horses — a typical Dartmoor peasant, 
big, burly, none too clean of face, and with sun-bleached hair 
—was cracking his whip and urging on the animals with 
vociferous shouts of : "G'wan faster, dang y' I" 

But this it was beyond the power of the heavily-laden 
beasts to do. The lot of the Dartmoor pack-horse was never 
an easy one, but these animals were so burdened that the long- 
poled crooks slung over the saddles creaked and swagged as 
they moved. What was it these high-piled crooks held? 
Branches of furze and browse stuck out between the poles, but 
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they in themselves cotdd not constitute such pendulous loads. 
Sir Roger felt an unaccountable curiosity in regard to them, 
perhaps because Lady Edris had thought it worth while to 
speak to the driver. 

When this latter beheld the stranger, he cracked his whip 
louder and redoubled his shouts of : "G'wan ! G'wan, dang y' !" 

"You put heavy burdens on your horses, my man," remarked 
Sir Roger. 

"Ban't too heavy for they," growled the driver. "G'wan, 
ye lazy critters, g'wan!" A cut of the whip across the but- 
tocks of the front horse quickened the plodding gait of the 
animals. 

"What are the horses carrying?" inquired Sir Roger. 

The driver glowered back over his shoulder. "Peat,'^ he 
vouchsafed. 

Sir Roger stood and watched the long line toiling on, 
straight toward the wilderness of Fur Tor Mire. Presently 
they turned into the narrow pathway, bordered by bogs, along 
which Lady Edris had ridden. 'Twas passing singular that 
twelve pack-horses should bear crooks of peat into the heart 
of a tractless morass. 

Sir Roger was deliberating whether he should follow them 
or not and see what ultimately became of those swagging 
loads, when a merry call rang over the moor, "Morning, 
Stranger !" 

He turned quickly to where the voice came from and saw on 
a furze-grown hillock a tempestuous group of wild ponies, 
black, white, and brown, with long manes and tails, frisking 
and racing, in the joy of freedom. In the midst of the group, 
clinging on the back of one of the little wild creatures, sat 
Aphie Halliwell, her yellow hair flying and her face glowing. 

"Morning, Stranger I" she called again pertly. 
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Sir Roger swung himself into the saddle and cantered over 
to the hillock. 

"You elf ! How many more travellers have you pixy-led 
while Ronald lifts purses?" 

Aphie laughed mischievously. Tugging at her pony's 
shaggy mane, she boimded out of the frolicsome group and 
down the side of the hillock. 

"You'm clever, Stranger! Whoa, Will o' the Wisp!" as 
the pony in the exuberance of his spirits, tossing his mad little 
head and snorting, capered and reared, threatening to fling 
off the lithe figure astride him. But Aphie only twisted her 
fingers tighter in the tangled mane and laughed again. 

"You'll never shake me off, Will o' the Wisp, and you'm an 
ungrateful pony to try it. Black Nick'd had thee, if 'tweren't 
for me." 

Perhaps Will o' the Wisp — ^being wise as all moor ponies 
are — understood what she said. At any rate he brought his 
front hoofs down upon the ground and kept them there, con- 
tenting himself with chortUng, shaking his head, and flashing 
his eyes distrustfully at Sir Roger's horse. 

"Lordy !" exclaimed Aphie gleefully, " 'tis rare sport I had 
this early morning afore tha sun comed up. Black Nick's 
men rounded up some moor ponies 'stead o' robbing sheep- 
pens. My Will o' the Wisp was among 'em. They were 
drived into a pound and a man was set to guard 'em. He were 
a slow-witted yokel and he goed to sleep. Then I let tha 
ponies out. They whinnied and snorted so — ^they were that glad 
to be free — they waked tha man up; he gived chase and fell 
into a pool." 

Aphie's merry laughter rang out at the recollection and a 
moorhen fluttered away in terror of Will o' the Wisp's 
prancing hoofs. 
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"You little imp," said Sir Roger, "you'll get into trouble 
-with Black Nick. Best not play your pixy tricks on him." 

"I ban't afraid o' Black Nick ! He swears to drown me yet, 
but he'll have to catch me first, and that ban't easy, is it, Will 
o' the Wisp?" 

To judge by the way Will o' the Wisp reared and leaped in 
the air at a sudden crackling in the blackthorns, it would not 
; be easy. 

2.= "Lie low in the saddle!" screamed Aphie, as Will o' the 
jT^ Wisp bounded away with her over the heather. 
2^: Sir Roger threw himself upon the neck of his horse as a 
bullet whizzed by him, grazing the pony and burying itself in 
. a clump of gorse. 

Out through the blackthorns burst Sir Nicholas Polwyn on 
i his powerful dun-coloured mount, his smoking pistol levelled 
^ to fire again. 

i Aphie glanced back and audaciously waved her little brown 
hand. 
" You'm a fine shot. Black Nick !" 

Maddened by her mockery, he fired twice blindly, again 
narrowly missing Sir Roger. Then, cruelly spurring his horse, 
he dashed in pursuit of the pixy maid. 

The air was full of the squealing of frightened ponies ; down 
over the hillock and out across the moor surged a billow of 
white and black and brown, with toss of flying manes, gleam 
of wild eyes, and soft thudding of many unshod hoofs. 

Sir Roger rode hotly after Black Nick, his blood tingling to 
fight once more with the bully. But, to his chagrin, he lost 
the "dowl" horse from sight in some craggy hollow or sharp 
dip of the moor. There was little probability that Black Nick 
would come up with Aphie, for she and Will o' the Wisp 
knew the heath too well not to find some friendly covert, so 
Sir Roger rode on to the Castle. 
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Peter met him in the courtyard, wearing a very solemn face 
and bearing a sealed note which had been brought to the 
Castle soon after Sir Roger set out. 

"The man said 'twas important, sir." Peter watched his 
master anxiously as he tore it open. "I misdoubt it means 
danger." 

The note, written in a bold scrawl, was brief and character- 
istic of the writer : 

"Sir: 

Jacobites gettln^r active. UnleBS by now you 
have Joined the brood, meet me at Doweland Bam 
at noon. Inq;>eratlYe. 

Dabney." 

Though nettled by Dabney's thrust. Sir Roger could not but 
smile at the curt peremptoriness of the letter, so like the old 
soldier. 

"Does it mean danger for you, sir?" questioned Peter. 

"Danger ! Nonsense, boy ! *Tis only an invitation to lunch 
at Dowsland Bam." 

Sir Roger lost no time in setting out; but, as it was late 
when he started, he did not come in view of the inn until past 
noon. The sight of a tall, military figure pacing the porch 
prepared him for the brusque greeting which Dabney vouch- 
safed. 

"I thought you had gone over to the Jacobites," was the old 
soldier's comment, as he led the way into the parlour. 

"When I do, sir, you shall receive timely warning." 

Dabney shot him a suspicious glance out of his fierce old 
eyes. "Will your principles hold out, sir?" 

"I think so. Lord Dabney." 

"Well, I hope so. Now, sir, what have you done to justify 
your being sent here? Captured any Jacobites — ^laid that 
cursed highwayman by the heels yet?" 
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"Not yet," Sir Roger's good humour was tinshaken, "but I 
LOpe to soon or be laid by the heels myself/' 

"What have you in mind, sir?" 

"The capture of that blade, Ronald; but I am going about it 
n my own fashion. Lord Dabney. If I win out, I'll give 
ilonald into your charge and you can hand him over to the 
luthorities if you see fit. I confess I have no wish to stand 
»ponsor for a hanging. I have a fancy the recollection would 
launt me, and if I can shirk the final responsibility on to some 
)ne else's shoulders, why, demme I I'm just coward enough to 
io so." 

"You pass the rascal on to me and I'll do the rest," said 
Dabney grimly. "We men of the sword have the courage of 
our convictions. If a hanging is demanded, we tighten the 
knot — ^and sleep soundly after it, too. Now then, sir, I sent 
for you to inform you that the Jacobites are preparing for 
another CuUoden — a fact which you should have found out 
for yourself, since you live in the hotbed of Jacobitism. What 
the devil makes you so blind, sir? The eyes of a woman?" 

"We will leave women out of this matter. Lord Dabney." 

Dabney laughed sardonically. "Look out for your prin- 
ciples, sir. I haven't much faith in them." 

"Has your Lordship much faith in anything or anybody?" 

The old soldier's features convulsed. "No; my son shat- 
tered my faith.' 

Sir Roger looked contrite. "Your son at least was honest 
and declared his convictions." 

"What has honesty to do with such convictions as he holds? 
I had a splendid career mapped out for the yoimg fool. He 
was to be a military leader — ^he was to accomplish the things 
that his father had to leave undone. And now look what he 
is — z renegade with a price on his head, a lifter of purses who 
dares not show his face in the daylij^tl Don't mention the 
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name of David Courtney to me again, sir, until you can tell 
me that he has been captured Then, were he fifty times my 
son, I'd see him hanged !" 

There was pathos in the grim attitude of the old soldier 
with his life's ambition — to behold his son a greater man than 
he — thus cruelly shattered. There was pathos, too, in the 
thought of David in his boyish ardour flinging away all worldly 
advantages and throwing himself heart and soul into a fallen 
Cause for the sake of a woman who could promise him only 
friendship. 

Lord Dabney seemed to read something of what was passing 
fn Sir Roger's mind and he resented it. 

"I need no man's sympathy," he said harshly. "From 
the moment David Courtney declared himself a Jacobite, he 
ceased to be my son. Now let us talk of what I sent for you 
to hear. I have information from reliable sources that a ship- 
ment of arms and ammunition, destined for another Jacobite 
uprising, has been forwarded from France to England and will 
be landed at some Devonshire seaport within a day or so, if it 
has not been landed already. The Duke of Cumberland to- 
day despatched squads of soldiery to guard the ports, but I 
mistrust they'll be too late and that the ammunition is here 
in Dartmoor now. Do you know, sir, where I think it will be 
kept hidden until ready for use? In the hotbed of Jacobitism 
— Castle Fenraven!" 

"What!" exclaimed Sir Roger lightly. "While I am there?" 

"Precisely, sir. Does not the mistress of that traitors' nest 
know you for a Hanoverian with one leg on the other side?" 

Sir Roger flushed. "By Heaven! Lord Dabney, you take 
advantage of your years to put insults upon me that a younger 
man would be made to answer for." 

"They are rather warnings than insults, sir. Mark what I 
say, that woman will make a traitor of you yet." 
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"Be good enough to come to the point. Lord Dabney. Why 
have you sent for me?" 

"To tell you that if this ammunition is found secreted in 
Castle Penraven, you will be held responsible." 

"Indeed!" Sir Roger slightly elevated his eyebrows. "May 
I ask," as he drew out his snuff-box and languidly took a pinch, 
"who authorized your Lordship to make that statement?" 

"The Duke of Cumberland ! I have His Grace's confidence 
and, damme ! sir, that is more than you have." 

Sir Roger stood smiling reflectively into the mirrored cover 
of his snuff-box, as Lord Dabney strode from the room. 

A few minutes later while Sir Roger was waiting for lunch 
to be served and wondering if it were only his fancy that the 
landlord's manner seemed more markedly hostile than it had 
been upon the previous occasion when he had lunched at 
Dowsland Bam, a gentleman entered the parlour, stared at 
him surprisedly, and then crossed swiftly to the window, 
where he stood with back turned. 

The newcomer was dressed in somewhat shabby elegance 
and his clothes had a foreign cut. He was about thirty years 
of age, tall, and strongly-built, with dark, glancing eyes, and 
handsome, aquiline features. Sir Roger, with a vision for 
niceties, noted that his wig needed powdering and that its 
ribbon was frayed and carelessly tied. The stranger remained 
by the window some five minutes or more in a state of intense 
impatience. Then, turning away sharply, he left the parlour 
by another door. 

Sir Roger was just finishing his dessert of berries and 
Devon cream, when a ponderous step sounded on the thresh- 
old. Looking up, he beheld the genial bulk of Justice 
Penhallow filling the doorway. 

There was not imalloyed delight on the Justice's broad 
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visage at sight of Sir Roger, but rather constemation, which 
he made a valiant attempt to conceal. 

"Od's life ! if here isn't my fighting mate of the other night. 
We gave Black Nick and his bullies a good drubbing, eh, Sir 
Roger?" 

"I think the credit of the victory belongs to you and that 
poor madman/' laughed Sir Roger. "Black Nick was crush- 
ing my ribs in, when Mathias fortunately interposed. Won't 
you allow me to order you a dish of berries and cream, 
Justice? I don't need to praise them, since you are a Devon 
man." 

"Zoimds! they do tickle one's palate, but don't order any 
for me, sir. I had my Itmch at home, washed down by that 
fine ale I've promised you, when you come to Tavistock." 

"I vow I'll try that ale soon. Justice." 

"And when you do, sir, you'll curse yourself for not having 
tried it sooner." 

"I haven't a doubt of it. But sit down, Justice, sit down. 
Your ride must have given you an appetite." 

"No, no, I couldn't think of it, sir. I'm here to meet a 
nephew of mine — come all the way from France." As soon 
as he had said "France," the Justice looked alarmed. 

Sir Roger leaned back carelessly in his chair. "You have 
French kin then?" 

"My sister married a Frenchman — ^name of Salvemay," 
mumbled Justice Penhallow hastily. 

"I think that Monsieur Salvemay, your nephew, was in this 
room a few minutes ago." 

"Eh, what !" Justice Penhallow stared blankly. "You say 
that — ^my nephew was in this room? How do you know it 
was my nephew?" 

"If Monsieur Salvemay, your nephew, is tall and dark-eyed 
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he is the gentleman I saw here. You will let me offer you 
some snuflF, at least?" 

Justice Penhallow pltmged his fingers agitatedly into the 
snuff, took an enormous pinch, and thereupon sneezed ex- 
plosively a dozen times or more. 

"Confound your devilish snuff, sir !" the tears rolling down 
his red beak of a nose ; " 'tis strong enough to strangle a man." 

While the Justice was in the middle of a sneeze that 
threatened to blow his head off, the gentleman in the foreign- 
cut clothes returned. 

"Monsieur Salvemay, your nephew, I think," observed Sir 
Roger softly. 

Justice Penhallow's emotion at seeing the newcomer 
checked his sneeze in mid-air. 

The gentleman came quickly toward him. "You are late, 
Uncle." 

He spoke perfect English with no trace of a foreign accent, 
but with just a hint of the softness of the Devon speech. 

Justice Penhallow wnmg his nephew heartily by both hands, 
flung his arms about him, and ended by fairly blubbering over 
him. Monsieur Salvemay, on his part, returned the Justice's 
embrace warmly. There was no doubting the affection be- 
tween the two. 

"You have not presented me to your friend, Uncle," the 
Frenchman reminded him. 

Justice Penhallow appeared disconcerted. "Sir Roger 
Hetherington — my nephew. Monsieur — Monsieur Henri 
Salvemay," he introduced clumsily. His pronunciation of 
his nephew's French name was execrable. 

Both gentlemen bowed; Sir Roger elegantly. Monsieur 
Salvemay somewhat stiffly. There was a gleam in the latter's 
dark eyes, proud and fearless as an eagle's, which warned Sir 
Roger that the Frenchman was not predisposed in his favour. 
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At this juncture there was the sound of a galloping horse 
outside. Monsieur Salvemay darted to the window. 

"It is she!" 

Justice Penhallow rushed precipitately to the door, 
motioning back his nephew who would have followed. On 
the threshold he intercepted Lady Edris Penraven. She was 
still wearing the white bog flowers, Sir Roger observed with 
delight. 

'Has he come?" she demanded breathlessly. 
'My nephew was ahead of me," answered Justice Penhallow 
loudly. Then he said, in what was intended for a whisper, 
but which was audible to Sir Roger, "Hetherington is here." 

Lady Edris's colour fled, but she set her lips. Disdaining 
any notice of Sir Roger, she went straight toward Monsieur 
Salvemay, who was regarding her with intense eagerness. 

"Monsieur," she extended her hand, "I give you welcome to 
Devon. Your uncle has spoken much of you." 

Monsieur Salvemay caught her hand in both his and held it 
tightly. 

"Madam," his voice choked with emotion, "I have looked 
forward to seeing you." The suggestion of the Devon accent 
became more marked now. 

"That is kind of you to say. Monsieur." She spoke quietly, 
but it was apparent that she put restraint upon herself. She 
turned suddenly to Justice Penhallow. "If you and Monsieur 
Salvemay are going directly to Tavistock, I will ride part way 
with you ; I have business at Whitchurch." 

"We are going at once." Justice Penhallow advanced with 
alacrity to the door. "Come, Henri, come!" Again that 
execrable pronunciation of his nephew's name. 

Monsieur Salvemay, before following, fixed his eyes sharply 
on Sir Roger. "We may meet again. Sir Roger Hethering- 
ton." There was hostility in glance and tone. 
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Sir Roger put up his quizzing-glass. "I think it Ukely, 
Monsieur, imless you are returning to France very shortly." 

Monsieur Salvemay flushed hotly under the other's cool 
stare. "What is your meaning, sir?" 

Justice Penhallow caught his nephew by the arm. "For 
God's sake, don't quarrel !" 

"Monsieur Salvemay," interposed Lady Edris hastily, "if I 
am to ride toward Tavistock with you, we must start at once. 
I have little time." 

"I repeat," said Monsieur Salvemay, addressing Sir Roger, 
"that we may meet again." 

"Whenever you like. Monsieur. You will find me at Castle 
Penraven, where I have the honour to be staying." 

"It may be that you will change your abode, sir, before I 
return to France!" Monsieur Salvemay fingered his sword. 

"You think so. Monsieur?" 

The Frenchman turned on his heel and flung out of the 
room. 

Lady Edris looked deliberately at Sir Roger now. Ostenta- 
tiously she removed the white bog flowers he had plucked for 
her and threw them into the fireplace. Then she followed 
Monsieur Salvemay. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

How Ronald Kept Tryst 

The moon was just rimming the black shoulder of the moori 
when Sir Roger drew rein at the tall, gaunt menhir named as 
his trysting-place with Ronald. The ancient pillar rose weird 
and solemn above the heather. The tremendous silence and 
desolation of the dark waste was oppressive, and the gentle 
flutter of a moorhen within its nest, or the darting of a lizard 
through the ling, sounded startlingly loud. 

Sir Roger was early to the tryst, but his impatience to meet 
the night rider would not allow him to delay. He had hoped 
that Ronald, too, would be early, but it seemed that the latter 
meant to wait until the moon should light the heath. As Sir 
Roger watched there alone by the old menhir, while the moon 
climbed higher and higher, sending a shaft of silvery radiance 
over the moor, the stars in their familiar groups gave him a 
sense of companionship and made the heath seem less lonely. 

His pulses were tingling to discover the identity of the 
night rider, to know if it were indeed the brother of Lady 
Edris whom he must make his prisoner or be killed by. With 
all his heart he hoped Ronald was not Penraven — let him be 
anyone but her brother. The remembrance of Monsieur 
Salvemay, Justice Penhallow's newly-arrived nephew, who 
brought a Devon accent out of France, gave him a glinmier 
of hope. If Clare Polwyn had not been deceived in her belief 
that Penraven had very recently been in France, it was barely 
possible that Monsieur Salvemay was he. 
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Sir Roger was convinced that the so-called Frenchman was 
not Justice Penhallow's nephew, the fat rogue's assertions 
notwithstanding ; he was equally certain that Monsieur Salver- 
nay and Lady Edris were far from strangers to one another. 
The former's emotion at seeing her had been intense, and 
under the calm courtesy of her greeting there had been more 
than a hint of the same feeling. And, too, at finding him. Sir 
Roger, at the inn, she had betrayed alarm — alarm for this 
traveller from France. For a stranger she would not have 
been so moved, but for a brother or — or for a lover — ^A lover ! 
Sir Roger set his teeth. The mere possibility that this man 
might be her lover made him cold. Deuce take the intriguing 
Frenchman with his handsome face and his Devon speech ! 

But there, he had heard no talk of any lover save Sir 
Nicholas Polw)m, whose very brutishness had caused Lady 
Edris to break with him, and young David Courtney of whom 
she was fond in a sisterly way. What was it she had said to 
the boy when he ventured to ask if she loved another? "I 
hope not, David"; and she had spoken with a strange, bitter 
emphasis. What had she meant by it? Monsieur Salvemay? 
Were Ronald only Monsieur Salvemay, Sir Roger at that 
moment felt that he could run him through with right good 
wiU. 

As he stared gloomily over the moor, his eye was caught by 
the figure of a horse crossing the widening silvery path made 
by the moon. The animal, plodding under swagging crook, was 
for a moment sharply silhouetted against the light, then was en- 
gulfed in the darkness beyond. Another horse and still another 
followed until Sir Roger counted full twelve in all. He thought 
of the similar line of pack-animals he had seen that morning 
toiling into the heart of the peat-bogs below Fur Tor; these 
horses, as nearly as he could judge, were headed in the same 
direction. In view of T.nrd 'nabTiey'<; ptatement that arm*? and 
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ammunition had been sent from France for the use of the 
Jacobites, it might be well worth while to investigate the wilds 
of Fur Tor and find out why these animals had been driven 
there, and what their crooks really contained. He did not 
share Dabney's belief that the arms would be stored in Castle 
Penraven under his ver>' nose. 

The bracken was beginning to shinmier in the moonlight 
when a horse and rider flashed into sight on the silvery path- 
way. Straight toward the menhir, bounding over the swells 
of the heather, galloped the long-necked, slender-limbed horse, 
her rider lithe and erect in the saddle, the cockade in his hat 
gleaming white. 

Sir Roger rode forward eagerly. Upon near approach, he 
saw that the night rider's features were obscured by a mask 
teaching from forehead to chin. Sir Roger doffed his hat and 
gallantly bowed, but the night rider's greeting was slight and 
disdainful. Springing to the ground, he intimated that he was 
ready for the duel and desired no preliminaries. 

"You are in haste, Ronald." Sir Roger, too, dismounted. 

The night rider made no reply, but, having led the Arabian 
mare to one side, stood impatiently waiting. 

A boyish figure was Ronald; for though he was tall and 
carried himself proudly, he had hardly attained a man's 
breadth of shoulder, and neither the many capes of his coat 
nor the heavy top-boots he wore could conceal the youthful 
grace of his form. He would seem more suited for a young 
dandy at Court than for a daring highwayman, who lifts a 
purse by night and carries his life on his saddle-bow. 

Sir Roger's curiosity as to the identity of the youthful night 
rider, who wore the white cockade of the Jacobites and robbed 
only the wealthy — and they Hanoverians — ^waxed more 
intense. Was this slender Will o' the Wisp horseman, after 
all, the fiery Earl of Penraven, who had led the standard of 
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the Pretender into the thickest of the carnage at Culloden and 
had barely escaped with his life? He would give much to see 
the face behind that baffling domino. 

"Are you ready, sir?" Ronald's voice came muffled through 
the mask. 

"If you will permit me first to tie my horse. He might take 
alarm and run away." 

Ronald nodded curtly. While Sir Roger was tethering his 
horse to a clump of bramble, the night rider went over to the 
Arabian, who stood restively among the ling, with gleaming 
eyes and quivering nostrils, as though scenting danger. Ronald 
put his arm about the beautiful neck of the mare; she nuzzled 
her soft nose into her master's slender fingers and whinnied. 

"I am at your service now, Ronald." Sir Roger came for- 
ward. "I hope to have the honour to make you my prisoner." 

Ronald turned sharply, snatching forth his sword. Through 
the slits of the mask, his eyes flashed hate and defiance. 

Those wrathful eyes, Sir Roger saw now, were dark — dark 
as he had heard that Penraven's were. Grod forbid that Ronald, 
whose very boyishness made him but a slight adversary, 
should be her brother ! 

"On guard! sir," cried Ronald in his muffled voice. He 
waited neither to cast off his coat nor even to salute his 
opponent. 

Almost against his will. Sir Roger's rapier leaped out to 
meet the night rider's attack. But the ring of steel on steel 
^wakened his zest for sword play, and the more because he 
discovered his antagonist to be remarkably dexterous at 
tlfetJ st and parry. He could feel Ronald's guard weaken as he 
fellowed up lunge with lunge, pressing the night rider a little 
harder each time, but Ronald's feints and ripostes were skilful 
and like lightning. The night rider knew, too, many clever 
little tricks that only a Frenchman could have taught him; 
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more than once Sir Roger's own French trainmg alone saved 
him from being run through by Ronald's darting rapier in 
some clever counter thrust 

The moon W2is lighting the moor with ahnost the refulgence 
of day and flashing back tongues of fire from the biting sted 
as the combatants, both lithe and graceful, seemingly tireless, 
keen-eyed, pitched to the highest note, circled hither and yoiii 
trampling the heather and frightening from its nest on the 
ground a sleepy curlew who flew whistling away. Sir Rogei^s 
horse tugged at his tether; the Arabian snorted and shook, but 
she was well trained and did not run. The rasping of the blades 
deadened the soimd of hurrying steps over the ling, and the 
tall bramble bushes hid the figures of three men hastening up 
the slope to the menhir. Ronald's guard was growing weaker, 
but the adroitness of his feints and ripostes was unimpaired 
and warned Sir Roger to drive his lunges harder yet if he 
would not have that glittering point pass through his breast 
Awaiting a slower parry on Ronald's part, he employed a 
favourite little ruse of his French teacher, and his sword, 
flying over Ronald's guard, laid open the night rider's wrist, 
as Black Nick's had been laid open by the same trick. 

With a smothered cry, Ronald let fall his rapier and 
clutched at his bleeding wrist. At that very instant the three 
men behind the brambles crashed through the bushes. Two 
hurled themselves upon Sir Roger who, taken completely by 
surprise, was borne to the ground, while the third seized the 
wounded night rider ere he could spring on the back of the 
champing Arabian. 

As Sir Roger grappled with his assailants, striving to throw 
them off, he saw that the man in whose grasp Ronald was 
struggling was Sir Nicholas Polw)m. The boyish night rider 
had little strength against the burly Comishman. Sir Roger, 
fired with a desire to help his wotmded adversary, succeeded 
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in freeing hiitnself from his two attackers ; but before he was 
fairly on his feet, they had hurled him down again. 

Ronald was putting forth every effort to prevent his captor 
from tearing off his mask. 

"I know )rour secret, my fine night bird," Sir Nicholas 
jeered, "but I'll have a glimpse of your face to prove it. Hold 
still, you devil I" 

Ronald's struggles grew more desperate, but the slim form 
bent like a reed in Sir Nicholas's grip. There came a sharp 
cry, followed by a roar of exultant laughter from Black Nick. 

"Right, damme, right! I have you, you bold blade, you 
terror of the moor !" 

Suddenly there rang out from the bramble bushes a merry, 
audacious voice: 

"Little pixy, fair and slim, 
BSlf and fay, gay and trim!" 



"Judson !" shouted Black Nick, " 'tis that imp, Aphie Halli- 
wcU. Catch her for me, do you hear." 

In the start that Sir Nicholas gave at the sotmd of Aphie's 
voice, his hold on Ronald slackened. The night rider, twisting 
himself free, darted toward Badoura, who, though shaking 
with fear, yet stood waiting to carry her master away over the 
moor, out of danger, out of ken of pursuers. Scarce touching 
his foot to the stirrup, Ronald flung himself upon the beautiful 
creature's back; and then, off like a flash, clearing the tall 
heather and gorse in long leaps, his peruke streaming loose to 
the wind, and his mask, hanging by one ribbon, flapping wildly 
behind. 

Sir Roger, half-stunned under the blows rained upon him, 
caught a fleeting glimpse of the vanishing night rider as 
Judson plunged through the brambles in pursuit of Aphie. 
Ronald's face he had not seen, but Black Nick's jeering words 
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gave him to understand that the night rider was in his power. 
If Ronald were Penraven it was clear that power would be 
wielded over Lady Edris. 

Black Nick cursed and swore in Cornish and English at 
finding his quarry had eluded him. Bidding his other bully 
look to it that Sir Roger did not escape, he joined Judson with 
a fierce zest in his search for Aphie. Above the angry shouts 
of Judson and his master who were vainly beating the 
brambles, came faintly from far over the heather the teasing 
voice of Aphie : 

"Pixy fine, pixy gay, 
Pixy now will run away!*' 

Sir Roger laughed, even while struggling to rise, to know 
that Aphie had again eluded Black Nick. Another blow from 
the man who held him down and the moor became dark. A 
brutal kick roused him to consciousness. Opening his eyes, 
he beheld Sir Nicholas glowering down upon him. An 
attempt to sit up brought the realization that his hands were 
securely bound with a piece of whipcord which cut into thcffl 
uncomfortably. Little hope as there was of mercy from Black 
Nick, he yet could smile at the thought of how amazed his 
friends at St. James's would be could they see him, the once 
gay beau, thus battered and bruised and bound like a common 
felon. Truly, St. James's was another world altogether. 

"Would it be asking too much. Sir Nicholas, to beg you to 
assist me to my feet? I find the heather prickly and," with a 
glance at his shackled hands, "you appreciate the difficulty I 
should have in rising without aid." 

Black Nick emitted a short laugh. "Curse me ! but you're a 
cool one. So you find the heather prickly, eh? Is that your 
chief concern?" 

"Why yes ; 'tis my chief concern at present. I am fond of 
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smoother pillows and, plague take it! sir, I like not these 
bracelets you've had clapped on me." 

"Now look you here, Hetherington, I've little cause to love 
you. You've set yourself against me ever since you came 
here. Why, damme ! you're the first man ever worsted me at 
sword-play. For my honour I should have your life for it. 
But you did call off that madman at my throat and so I'll give 
you a chance — a devilish slim one perhaps — but still a chance. 
Judson, bind his eyes." 

"What is this to be," questioned Sir Roger, as a thick scarf 
was tied over his eyes, "a Devonshire game of blind man's 
buff?" 

"Od's fish! you've named it." 

"And I to be 'Blind Harry,' eh? Egad! the game is out of 
fashion at St. James's, but I'll play it with you — I seem to 
have no choice. Doubtless 'twill be prodigious interesting." 

But for all his lightness of manner, he did not like Sir 
Nicholas's tone. It appeared probable that this Devonshire 
game of blindman's buff would end badly for him. He liked 
still less the command to strap him on his horse's back. When 
this order had been carried out, his captors led the animal to 
where they had left their own mounts tethered. Then, with Sir 
Roger's horse still led by the bridle, they rode away rapidly. 
Through this long ride in the complete darkness of bandaged 
eyes, the prisoner kept up his spirits persistently and responded 
with lively badinage to Black Nick's coarse shafts of wit and 
unpleasant hints of a tragic ending to this Devonshire game of 
buff. 

At length Sir Nicholas called a halt. The prisoner was 
roughly pulled from the horse down on to oozy turf and pushed 
forward a few paces. 

"Now, 'Blind Harry,' " cried Sir Nicholas with his brutal 
laugh, "the game is on — and be damned to you!" 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

How BiNGiE Gear Called From the Bog 

Sir Roger stood rigidly still in the ooze while his captors 
swung into their saddles and rode off, taking his horse witfi 
them. 

"If you survive the game. Blind Harry/' Black Nick shouted 
over his shoulder, "I'll come in the morning and cut off your 
bracelets." 

"For once then you'll be prodigious welcome," Sir Roger 
flung back in reply. 

He put forth one foot cautiously to try the ground; ft 
quivered under his touch like jelly. Upon moving his foot to 
the right and the left, the result was the same. An attempt at 
going backwards met with better success at first ; but soon, is 
his blindness, he strayed from the strip of drier turf and one 
foot sank deep in the mire. When at length comparativdy 
firm ground was regained, he did not venture again to move 
about, but exerted all his strength to break the whipcord that i 
shackled his wrists. Yet the bonds only drew tighter into the I 
flesh. What was he to do — remain bound and blindfolded \^ 
indefinitely on this small oasis in the midst of a deadly morass v 
till some casual passerby should rescue him? But this place 
was doubtless one of those desolate spots on the moor where 
no casual passerby ever did come. Surely, if there were any 
likelihood of his being rescued, Black Nick would never have 
ridden off in such jeering confidence. The chance given him 
certainlv was "a devilish slim one." He rpised no call for ; 
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hdp^ not only because it was his conviction that it would be 
utterly useless, but because Black Nick might be within 
hearing and he would not please the bully by any show of 
weakness. 

It seemed, after all, that it was his destiny to perish in a 
bog, notwithstanding the fact that Lady Edris had saved him 
only that morning at the urgings of her better nature. He 
recalled the alarm in her voice when she had ridden after to 
warn him. Had her solicitude been entirely for his horse? 
Did she really hate him as bitterly as she declared? At least, 
she had worn the flowers he had plucked for her. Ah! yes, 
but they had been flung away with disdain when Monsieur 
Salvemay — ^that pestilent Frenchman — came. Well, 'twas 
probable Lady Edris would be rid of "Geordie's spy" forever 
now, and Ronald, whatever that fly-by-night was to her, 
would not hang through fault of his. 

Sir Roger was working himself into a state of virtuous self- 
pity, when he heard a soft pad of hoofs coming swiftly toward 
him. Thinking it was Sir Nicholas returning to see if the mire 
had swallowed up his victim, he made no sound to call attention 
to his plight. 

"Stranger ! Stranger !" came a shrill, excited cry. 

Hope stirred in his heart. "Aphie, is it you?" 

The softly padding hoofs dashed nearer. "Behave, Will o' 
the Wisp! You'll never shake me off afore I'm ready to be 
shaked oflF. Stranger, don't thee move or tha bog'U get thee." 

"Faith! child, 'tis htmgering for me indeed." Sir Roger 
spoke almost lightly, for he felt this impish girl would prove a 
friend. " 'Tis ticklish footing at best here. Be careful the 
bog doesn't get you." 

"Lordy! I know every bog in Dartmoor. The ponies have 
teached me how to cross 'em. I'll get thee safely out and sing 
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it in Black Nick's ears. Eh, Will o' the Wisp, you'm got a 
free back now. Don't thee move, Stranger 1" 

He heard her scrambling among the reeds at the edge of the 
morass and Will o' the Wisp whinnying as though to warn his 
little mistress of the danger she was running. If only he 
could tear off that plaguy scarf and see what she was doing. 

"For Heaven's sake ! child, don't fall into the mire. I have 
no arms to pull you out with." 

Aphie laughed. "You'm no call to worry. I've never failed 
into a bog yet." A moment more and she sprang on to his 
little oasis, catching at his bound arms to steady herself. *'I 
saw they carrying you away on th' horse" — she was reaching 
up to unknot the scarf — ^"while I was hiding in tha yeather. I 
whistled to Will o' the Wisp and rided after." 

"I'm vastly obliged to you, child," said Sir Roger, as the 
bandage fell from his eyes, permitting him to behold Aphie, 
pixy-like with the moon-rays shining on her flying yellow hair 
and softening her elfish prettiness. 

"Loramassy!" she exclaimed gleefully, "what fun to see 
Black Nick's face when he finds out you ban't drownded in 
tha bog." 

She drew a stout knife from her belt and began to saw at 
the whipcord bonds. "They ban't so tough to cut as peat, but 
they'm tough enough. Now, Stranger," as the cords fell 
away and he commenced to stretch his arms and rub his 
stiffened wrists, "follow me and us'U get out o' tha bog." 

Obediently he followed his little guide, leaping from one 
patch of rushes to another, until they stood together on a 
curving bridle-path which somehow looked familiar. 

"Where are we, Aphie?" staring out over the quaggy waste 
stretching on all sides. 

"This be the Cut through Fur Tor Mire." 
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"Ah, yes," with a smile of reminiscence, "I am acquainted 
with Fur Tor Mire. Listen! child, what was that?" 

A distant sound of singing floated over the bog. 

A look of cunning flashed into Aphie's face. "Whist! 
Mayhap 'tis Bingie Gear calling. Bingie be a lost spirit and 
5ven tha pixies are feared of un. Sometimes he puts on the 
>hape of a black colt and gives chase. Us had best run, 
Stranger. Bingie might throw a spell on us." She caught 
5ir Roger's hand and tried to draw him on. 

But he, laughing, freed himself. "You little witch! You 
han't trick me again nor frighten me with your Bingie spirit. 
Jingie has the voice of a lusty man, whatever shape he may 
lave, and, by gad ! I'm going to get a glimpse of him." 

Reckless of danger and quite forgetting that his sword 
lad been wrested from him in his struggle with Black Nick's 
►uUies, Sir Roger ran swiftly along the path toward where the 
inging came from, deaf to Aphie's protests to beware of 
Doking on Bingie Gear. The merest footpath between tall 
eeds branched off on the left and into this he turned, the pixy 
naid at his heels, still warning of the fearful Bingie Gear, 
"arther on above the bushes rose the low roof of a hut. Bold 
nd hearty rang out now the song of the dweller in the waste. 
The words were distinct: 

"Oh, he',s a ranUner. rovingr blade. 
Oh, he's a brisk and bonny lad! 
BeUde what noay, my heart is glad 
To see my lad wi* his white cockade." 
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Tis Bingie up to some trick for sure," whispered Aphie, 
atching at Sir Roger's coat. "Don't thee go nearer, 
itranger." 

"Nay now, I'll venture Bingie will prove a vastly engaging 
ellow. I mean to glimpse him in any case ; but go back, child, 
f you fear his spells." Sir Roger pulled his coat free. 
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Pushing through the long sedge grass, he fotmd himsdf 
before a rough turf hut, from the lighted window of wluch 
resounded the rollicking chorus : 

"Oh, he's a ranting, rovlnff Made, 
Oh, he's a brisk and bonny lad!" 

On tiptoe Sir Roger crept to the window and looked in. 
Before him was a fairly large room, with earthen floor, and 
bare of all furniture save a rude pallet, two or three wooden 
stools, and a table whereon a candle burned. At the farther 
end of the room lay a bulky pile of objects, stacked half way 
to the roof and covered with tarpaulin. Nearby sat the lusty 
singer, a big, brawny, chestnut-haired fellow, busily at woA 
cleaning a flintlock musket. His rugged profile was turned to 
the window. Sir Roger, who had a memory for faces, 
recognized him as the smith, Giles Paddon, at whose forge on 
Roborough Down, he had seen Ronald's Arabian mare. 

So intent was he on stud)ring the singer — as yet tmconscious 
of his presence — ^and that mysterious tarpaulin-covered stack 
near at hand that he failed to hear swiftly-advancing footsteps 
along the path or, if he did hear them vaguely, attributed the 
sound to Aphie. Consequently his amazement was extreme 
when a man's angry voice demanded : 

"What the devil are you doing here, sir?" 

He whirled about and surveyed the newcomer. "I might 
ask the same of you. Monsieur Salvemay." 

"You cursed spy! I'll rid Dartmoor of your pestilent self! 
Draw your rapier, sir, if you know how to handle one." 

"I should gladly oblige you, Monsieur, if you could discover 
some rapier to loan me — ^possibly in this hut here. Mine is 
unfortunately missing." 

"Such is generally the case with men of )rour fibre." 

Sir Roger's back stiffened ; he looked steadily into Monsieur 
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Salvema/s contemptuotis eyes; then he drew out his hand- 
kerchief and deliberately flipped it in the Frenchman's face. 

"If you care to defend your honour, Monsieur, send to me 
at Castle Penraven/' He turned on his heeL 

"Giles Paddon, seize that man 1" 

The huge smith, aroused by the voices outside, had rushed 
from the hut and stood now barring the path, his great, 
muscular arms folded menacingly over his chest. At Mon- 
sieur Salvemay's command, he charged upon Sir Roger, and 
the latter bent in his grasp as Ronald had bent in Black Nick's. 
The huge fist was raised to crash into his face when the 
Frenchman interposed. 

"Stay your hand, Giles! He is unarmed; to kill him would 
be murder." 

Giles reluctantly lowered his fist. "He's a dangerous spy, 
dang him ! Best crush him afore he does damage." 

"He is tmarmed, I tell you. I am no assassin. Fling him 
into the hut and find some rope to bind him with until I can 
decide what to do." 

Giles Paddon obeyed literally the command to fling his 
prisoner into the hut, and Sir Roger discovered that even an 
earthen floor can be uncomfortably hard when landed upon 
suddenly. With the aid of Monsieur Salvemay, Giles soon 
had him bound hand and foot and stretched on his back not 
far from that tarpaulin-covered stack. 

Monsieur Salvemay looked down with fierce disdain at his 
captive, who met his eye with cool indiflference. 

"Giles," he said abruptly, "place Sir Roger Hetherington 
upon a chair." 

The smith unwillingly obeyed. Producing another rope, he 
passed it under Sir Roger's arms and tied him fast to the chair. 

Sir Roger turned to the Frenchman with a careless smile. 
"For sure I'm prodigious obliged to you. Monsieur." 
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"You can reserve your gratitude, sir, until I return vdth a 
sword for your use and teach you that 'tis never wise to flip a 
handkerchief in my face." 

"Faith ! I'm monstrous impatient for the lesson. But it may 
be. Monsieur, that I shall have the pleasure to teach you what 
you seem not to suspect : namely, that I have flipped gentlemen 
in the face ere this, and not all have been able to defend their 
honour." 

"Why, you bragging fop," Monsieur Salvemay plucked at 
his sword-hilt, "I've a mind to spit you on my rapier now !" 

"That would be to stain, not defend your honour. Mon- 
sieur." 

The other straightened haughtily, taking his hand from his 
sword. "Men of our race need no Hanoverian coxcomb to 
teach us how to defend our honour." 

"No? What is your race. Monsieur?" 

There was concentrated hate in Monsieur Salvemay's fear- 
less, dark eyes as he glowered at Sir Roger. 

*'That you may learn to your sorrow, sir." He strode to 
the door. "Giles," turning on the threshold, "guard this man 
closely. Sir Roger Hetherington, I shall see that you are 
provided with a rapier shortly." 

"Oh, Monsieur," Sir Roger called after him, "if you do not 
find me here when you come with the rapier you will know 
that I have wearied of your accommodations and returned to 
Castle Penraven. I shall be happy to await you or your 
second there." 

"I think, sir, that you have seen your last of Castle Pen- 
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And I do not,'' Sir Roger murmured, half to himself as 
Giles Paddon barred and bolted the door after Monsieur 
Salvemay's furious exit. 
What had become of Aphie Halliwell? Sir Roger won- 
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dered. From the moment that Devon-speaking Frenchman 
had accosted him, he had seen no sign of the pixy maid. But 
somehow her very disappearance gave him hope. Mischievous, 
irresponsible, impish even as she was, she had twice saved him 
from Black Nick; but — ^the thought came — ^had she not done 
this rather out of spite against Black Nick than out of friendli- 
ness for him? Aphie was the adopted child of Lady Edris Pen- 
raven's old nurse, was probably in many of the Jacobite secrets, 
undoubtedly knew the identity of Ronald — ^was she to be 
depended upon? He hoped so, for he was desperately anxious 
to escape from the hut and acquaint Lord Dabney, before it 
was too late, with his suspicions of what the sheets of 
tarpaulin concealed. It was his earnest wish to justify him- 
self in Dabney's eyes, to refute the harsh judgment the latter 
had formed of him. Notwithstanding the anger Dabney had 
aroused in him by his bitter censure of Lady Edris, Sir Roger 
still had a desire to win the approbation of the uncompromising 
old soldier, his boyhood's hero. 

Giles Paddon, having finished his barricading of the hut, 
took a stool and sat down near his prisoner, an unfriendly 
look in his eyes. 

"You'm to thank your luck, Stranger, as you didn't have me 
alone to deal with. I ban't a lover of spies." 

Sir Roger smiled lightly. "I find you rather a churlish 
fellow, Giles Paddon. I remember you were very unwilling to 
shoe my horse that day I came to your forge." 

A scowl drew the smith's brows together. " 'Twere a spy's 
horse I were asked to shoe, and I ban't, as I say, a lover of 
spies." 

"But a lover of highwaymen, I take it, since you willingly 
shoe Ronald's Arabian." 

Giles Paddon's scowl grew heavier; he felt of the muscles 
in his brawny right arm. "I love they I've cause to love and I 
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hate their enemies. I'd give my life for Ronald and I ban't 
afraid to say it'' 

"You're a statmch friend, Giles Paddon, and I like 3rou for 
your honesty, at least." 

The smith stared distrustfully. "You'll not get me to loose 
tha rope by that talk." Suddenly he sprang to the window. 

Sir Roger heard too what had startled Giles — a rustling of 
the sedge grass. The smith rushed to the table and snuffed 
out the candle. 

"Some one is coming! I've a flintlock musket pointed at 
your head. If you cry out, I'll let her go." 

Sir Roger could see tmder these circumstances no advantage 
in crying out, so he sat back quietly in the chair and waited 
Presently a figure appeared in the small square of the window, 
shadowy and indistinct against the dark backgrotmd of the 
bogs. 

"GUes Paddon!" 

Sir Roger, recognizing Aphie's voice, felt his confidence in 
the elf girl revive. 

"What do you want here, you imp?" demanded the smith 
roughly. "None of your tricks now." 

"Black Nick and his men, they'm taken him — ^you know 
who I mean, Giles Paddon." 

With a shout of rage the smith, musket in hand^ sprang to 
the door, tearing loose the bolts and bars. 

"Where be they, Aphie .?" 

"Down by th' edge of tha bog. Come quick, and mayhap 
you'll save him yet !" 

With Aphie in the lead, Giles Paddon plunged wrathfully 
through the sedge grass, leaving his prisoner alone in the dark 
hut to strain vainly at his bonds and wonder who the plague 
was in danger now. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

In the Gnomes' Cave 

A FEW minutes later the sedge grass commenced to rustle 
again. Presently Aphie came flying in at the door of the hut, 
breathless, but laughing with mischievous glee. 

"I thought you wouldn't desert me, Aphie," exclaimed Sir 
Roger blithely. "Have you your knife, child? I'm bound 
fast again." 

"I'll get thee free, Stranger." She ran over to him and 
began to slash at his bonds with the stout peat knife. "I 
wasn't deserting you," — she slashed with such vigour that she 
cut coat as well as rope ; " 'twere all a trick to get Giles away. 
There be a mist rising and mayhap he'll get losted in it. He 
don't know this part o' tha moor. Down where tha reeds 
grow highest I slipped away from un and left him shouting. 
'Twere rare fun to hear he calling 'Aphie, you dowl's imp, 
where are you? If you'm tricking me, I'll wring your neck 
for you.' " The mischievous laugh rippled forth again. "He'm 
a stupid. This ban't tha first trick I've played on he." 

Suddenly her laughter ceased; she darted to the door; 
listened tensely a moment, and then flew back. 

"He'm coming! Us must hurry." 

Sir Roger, his wrists now free, began to unknot the rope 
that bound him to the chair, while Aphie was desperately 
trying to sever the cords about his ankles. He could hear 
Giles floundering through the rushes and calling furiously to 
Aphie. 

[1891 
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"Bagger tha dull knife !" she wailed ; "it willn' cut. Giles'll 
get thee and he'm cursing mad." 

Sir Roger caught the knife from her trembling little hand. 
Setting his teeth, he drove it through the whipcord. He was 
free! But at that moment the enraged smith loomed in the 
doorway. Giles paused an instant as though bewildered by 
the darkness of the room; then, making out his prisoner, 
upright and unbound, he sprang toward him. 

"You shall pay for this trick, Aphie Halliwell !" 

Aphie's answer was a teasing laugh, as Sir Roger, with a 
quick movement, seized a chair and hurled it at Giles. It 
struck the smith squarely just below the knees and pitched 
him sprawling upon the floor Ere he had time to pick 
himself up, Sir Roger and Aphie were out of the door and 
running fleetly along the path. They could hear Giles limping 
and shouting after them, but the mist was thickening fast, and 
when Aphie drew Sir Roger aside into a cluster of tall reeds, 
the smith plunged by without seeing them. 

"Quick ! give me your hand," whispered Aphie ; "I know a 
cut right auver tha bog out on to tha yeather. 'Tis safe if 
only I can see tha white flowers." 

Again Sir Roger followed the airy guidance of the pixy 
maid, her slim little hand clinging tightly to his as she skipped 
perilously over the vapour-shrouded quagmire from one 
scarce visible white beacon to another. In the distance they 
could still hear Giles Paddon trampling the rushes and flinging 
threats at Aphie. The elf girl made one final long spring; Sir 
Roger, following, felt the tiny rough branches of the heather 
crackle under his feet and knew that they were clear of the 
morass. Beyond the black waste Fur Tor loomed mistily, and 
from over the bog the far shouts of Giles Paddon echoed 
weirdly. 
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"You'm safe!" There was a tremulous note of relief in 
Aphie's voice. 

Sir Roger pressed her hand and released his gently. "You're 
a brave, true little friend, one of the very few I've made in 
Dartmoor." 

"I wanted to hate you — I tried to," she confessed; "but I 
couldn' — and — and then, you danced wi' me — " 

"Why did you want to hate me, little pixy maid?" 

"Lady Edris Penraven telled me what you comed here for." 

"You are fond of Lady Edris Penraven, Aphie?" 

She nodded. "Her's good to me and to old Nannie. I'd 
ought to hate you. Stranger." 

"But I did not come here because I wanted to, Aphie, and I 
had sooner cut off my right hand than bring any harm to Lady 
Edris." A tenderness crept into his voice. 

The elf girl looked up at him suddenly ; the mist gave her a 
strange pallor. "You'm fond of Lady Edris, too!" 

"She is a gloriously beautiful woman." He strove to speak 
impersonally. 

"Her hates you !" said Aphie sharply. 

He sighed. "I know that. Child, will you do me another 
favour? Will you guide me to Lydford tonight? I have 
important business there and I cannot find my way over the 
moor in this fog." 

"Loramassy ! I never heard o' business at this hour. Why, 
Stranger, even tha pixies would get losted in this fog. See 
how fast 'tis thickening!" 

" 'Tis not so dense a fog as the one in which you led 
me astray with your Will o' the Wisp candle, you little elf !" 

Aphie did not laugh. "I will never guide thee to Lydford. 
I know who you'd see there — old Dabney — and I hate he; Lady 
Edris hates he. Stranger," there was an earnest ring in her 
voice, "I'd always save thee from Black Ni<?k or Giles Paddon 
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or—- or even Lady Edris, but I'll never help thee and old 
Dabney do harm to her." 

"You do well to be loyal to Lady Edris, Aphie ; but if I go 
to Lord Dabney, possibly I shall be able to prevent his doing 
harm to Lady Edris." 

Aphie shook her head. "I'd never trust old Dabney, and I'll 
never guide you to un." 

"I will not urge you, Aphie. I understand your feelings. 
Goodnight, little pixy maid. Wish me luck in the fog." 

"You'll get losted and killed," Aphie betrayed genuine alarm. 
"I can't see an inch afore me and I'm used to Dart3rmoor fogs. 
Thee'd best wait till morning. Stranger. You don't know tht 
moor and you'd never reach Lydford at all." 

" 'Tis true I don't know the moor," he conceded unwilling^, 
"and I haven't the ghost of an idea where Lydford lies. I've 
an amazing fine map in my pocket, but this pestilent fog makes 
me blind as a bat. I suppose 'twould be better to be late to 
Lydford than never to get there at all. But I can't say, child, 
that I consider the edge of this bog a particularly pleasant spot 
to stand and wait for the fog to lift." 

"I know a cave where us can go. Will o' the Wisp and I 
sleep there o' nights when 'tis damp and cold on tha yeather. 
Mayhap he's goed there already, he'm such a sleepy-head at 
night. Won't thee come. Stranger?" 

Sir Roger looked about. A white fog, dense and impene- 
trable as cotton wool, had rolled over the entire moor, blotting 
out every vestige of heath and tor. He could see but vaguely 
the pixy maid close at his side; could not in the least dis- 
tinguish her features. *T would indeed be worse than folly for 
him, a stranger, to attempt to seek Lydford under such con- 
ditions. A few hours' delay would make little difference after 
all. 

"I will go with you, Aphie, and wait until the iog lift*— 
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that is, if you will promise to play me no tricks. You're such 
a prankish elf I vow I still have a little doubt of you." 

"You'm no cause to." She caught his hand again eagerly 
and drew him on. 

"Faith! child, you can always see well enough in the fog 
when it suits you to." 

She laughed. " Tisn' all seeing though. I count my steps 
and can go wi' my eyes shut tight." 

They had gone what seemed a considerable distance when a 
monstrous dark form burst upon their sight with startling 
suddenness, bulking up before them* like some prehistoric 
mammoth. 

Sir Roger, astounded and bewildered, stopped short, pulling 
Aphie back. "Good heavens ! child, it must be some wild bull 
roaming loose." 

Aphie laughed merrily. Dropping his hand she ran toward 
the monster, calling softly. Delighted whinnies answered her 
and the creature bounded nearer. 

" 'Tis only Will o' the Wisp," she cried, between peals of 
merriment, " 'tis just tha fog makes he look so big." 

"What the plague makes the fog so queer here?" Sir Roger 
laughed heartily at his own discomfiture. "A man would 
tliink himself bewitched." 

"You'll think tha cave bewitched and mayhap it is. Be 
quiet. Will o' the Wisp, tha stranger won't hurt thee. Go 
into tha cave like a good pony and don't snap and snort. You 
must stoop, Stranger, th' entrance is low." 

Sir Roger uttered a cry of surprise as he stepped into the 
cave for the whole place seemed blazing with gold, and from 
every cranny flashed the lustre of phosphorescence. 

"What is it, child? I'm fair dazzled!" 

"Tha pixies have lighted their lamps. 'Tis here tha gnomes 
and cobolds store their gems." 
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He moved nearer the elf girl, and suddenly the cave be 
dark. "Egad ! I think I am bewitched. What are you ab 
child? This is some trick of yours." 

Aphie screamed with glee and Will o' the Wisp sno 
playfully. 

"Do thee stand here, Stranger." She pulled him to one si 
of the cave. 

He followed her, and behold! the whole place was abl 
again. 

"What the deuce is it? I seem to be awake and in my rij 
senses." 

Aphie showed an impish delight in his puzzlement and dre 
him hither and thither about the cave, which was now daiii 
now gleaming with light. 

" 'Tis luminous moss," she explained at length, "but tha 
moar folk think 'tis gold and gems stored by tha gnomes ani 
cobolds. They daren't go into a cave at night for fear o' 
having a spell cast on they." 

"But you're not afraid of spells, I take it?" 

"Lordy! no. I ban't afraid o' anything on tha moar. I'fltt 
half a pixy myself folk say and they'm frightened o' me at 
night. Sometimes Will o' the Wisp and I, when 'tis very dark, 
chase tha stupid shepherd lads auver tha yeather and they run, 
crying and praying, thinking 'tis Bingie Gear after 'em. 'Tis 
rare sport us have !" 

"But, Aphie child, do you never go home to old Nannie 
who keeps always a cover laid for you?" 

"I love tha moar and to gallop auver tha gorse on Will o' 
the Wisp's back, and to lie on tha yeather warm nights," said 
Aphie defiantly. "Why for should I go home to Nannie?" 

"Because Nannie is lonely and needs you. She gave you 
her care when you were a helpless baby. Don't you think you 
owe her gratitude, at least?" 
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'At this juncture Will o' the Wisp lay down at the entrance 
of the cave and prepared to sleep. Aphie plumped down 
beside him. 

"When I go home to Nannie, her scolds me for not coming 
afore and says Fm too old a lass to race tha moar o' nights on 
a wild pony's back." 

"And you are too old. How old are you, Aphie?" 

"Nannie says I must be auver seventeen." 

"Over seventeen ! Almost a woman, Aphie — a woman with 
an elf's soul," he added, more to himself than to the girl. But 
she heard him. 

"Lady Edris says I haven't even an elf's soul — that I'm 
soulless. Do you think I am?" She reached up and laid her 
hand appealingly on his. 

"No; hardly that," he spoke very kindly. "I should say 
that your soul had not been awakened yet." 

The pixy maid heaved a sigh. "I wonder if 'twill awake 
soon. Is it pleasant to have a soul awake?" 

Her childlike ingenuousness touched him. "That depends, 
Aphie. An awakened soul may bring happiness untold, and 
again it may bring sadness, bitter heartache." 

Aphie shivered and drew away her hand. "I will not have 
my soul awake then! I want always to laugh and dance, to 
sing and be happy like tha pixies." 

"But, child, we cannot rule the awakening of our souls. 
Often they will awaken in spite of ourselves." 

"And what will awake they?" There was a breathlessness 
in her voice which showed that the elf girl's imagination, if 
not her emotions, were stirred by the theme of an awakened 
soul. 

Sir Roger considered. It was difficult to know how to 
express himself so that this prankish child of the moor might 
comprehend his meaning. 
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"Of tenest one's soul awakes," he said slowly, "through the 
coming into that person's life of a being who changes his whole 
views and concepts of the world and makes him amazing 
happy or amazing miserable, as the case may be. I don't 
know whether you understand me." 

Aphie sat a long while in silence, as though pondering on 
what he had said. 

"I think I'm sleepy. Stranger," she remarked at length. Her 
tone was serious. " 'Tis long past midnight. Lie still, Will o' 
the Wisp ! I don't want a moving pillow." 

By the glow of the moss Sir Roger could see her dim little 
form outstretched by the pony, her head resting on the small, 
fat body. He withdrew to the back of the cave and settled 
himself for a night's vigil, for he did not feel in the least 
sleepy. 

"Stranger!" Aphie called suddenly. 

"Well, little pixy maid?" 

"What be your name? Folk here call you only 'Geordie's 
spy.' " 

In the darkness even the hateful appellation made him flush 
sensitively. When he had told her his name, she repeated it 
several times. 

"I like it," she declared. "Will you have Will o' the Wisp 
for a pillow, too. Sir Roger Hetherington ?" 

The simplicity of the elf girl startled him ; but he answered 
lightly, "For sure I'm obliged to you, child, but I should find 
Will o' the Wisp decidedly too rough a pillow." 

"You would never like to sleep on the yeather then. Some- 
times tha little branches prickle." 

He laughed. "No; I fear I should not. Gypsying, I con- 
fess, does not appeal to me. I prefer a smooth pillow and a 
bed indoors to all the heather and ponies in Dartmoor." 
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Aphie lay very still for some minutes and he fancied that 
she was asleep. But suddenly she sat bolt upright. 

"Lady Edris wouldn' have leaded thee auver tha bog.'* She 
spoke in a queer, defiant tone. 

"No, Aphie, there is no one in all Dartmoor who would 
have been such a friend to me as you have been." 

She lay down again contentedly with her head on Will o' 
the Wisp's shaggy body. "Goodnight, Sir Roger." 

"Goodnight, little pixy maid." 

Again she lay very still. After a while her soft, regular 
breathing told him that she was really asleep. The fog was 
already lessening, but the air from the moor as it blew in at the 
mouth of the cave was keen and cold. Aphie lay with the 
wind blowing full upon her, barenecked, barearmed. 

Sir Roger quietly approached the sleeping girl. Taking off 
his coat, he laid it gently over her. 

"Poor little pixy maid !" he murmured. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

Of the Awakening of an Elf's Soul 

Sir Roger awoke after a few hours' sleep to find the sun*s 
bright beams filtering in through the wild honeysuckle curtain- 
ing the low entrance of the cave. Aphie's yellow hair was 
touched with gold, as she lay, still asleep, one arm flung out of 
the coat and clasping Will o' the Wisp's shaggy neck. Sir 
Roger rose and tiptoed over to the entrance, putting aside the 
honeysuckle to look out The pony was awake and followed 
his movements with restless, distrustful eyes, but was careful 
not to stir, as though unwilling to arouse his sliunbering little 
mistress. 

The moor lay all around, calm and peaceful ; the distant tors 
ruddy gold; the morning air soft and balmy, sweet-scented 
with the gorse and thyme. A lark rose from its nest among 
the grass and, carolling, soared upward in joyous flight. Oh, 
the beauty and the placid charm of the moorland world: the 
quiet heath with the music of the lark; the drowsy hum of the 
bees in the ling ; the cattle browsing on a near slope ; and, for a 
setting, the hillsides lit with the purple fires of the heather! 
A sense of that subtle peace which is to be felt only at the 
dawning of a summer mom on the moorlands stole over Sir 
Roger. What a contrast was the tranquil old moor to the 
busy London he had left behind ! 

As the sun climbed higher and higher, other feathered 
melodists began to fill the air with song. Presently Sir Roger 
heard his name called by Aphie. Turning, he fotmd the pixy 
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naid sitting up and staring curiously at the coat he had laid 
Dver her. 

"Why for did you lay your coat auver me?" She and Will 
0* the Wisp both scrambled to their feet. 

"The wind was blowing directly on you, child, and you are 
thinly dressed." 

"You'm kind to me, Sir Roger," a new shyness in her eyes. 

Suddenly she snatched his hand, kissed it, and fled out upon 
the moor. Musingly he watched her as she ran amongst the 
towering bracken. Will o' the Wisp, much in the manner of a 
playful dog, bounding and frisking after her. A deep combe 
lost them from sight. Sir Roger turned back to the cave to 
repair, as best he might, the ravages to his costume and to 
study his map of the Devon moors to discover the way to 
Lydford. 

He was successfully tracing a path over the hills when he 
heard Aphie's voice outside. 

"I've bringed thee some whortleberries for breakfast." 

"Faith! but I stand in need of them. This Dartmoor air 
whets the appetite. I'm vastly obliged for your thought ful- 
ness, Aphie." 

She flushed happily. "I thought thee'd like tha berries. I 
know where tha best ones grow." 

She shook the firm purple berries from her skirt onto a 
table-like ledge of rock. Sir Roger needed no urging to taste 
them. 

"But you are not eating, child." He looked down at her as 
she sat gypsy fashion at his feet, contentedly watching him. 

"Tha berries are all for you. Sir Roger." 

"All for me ! You must think me monstrous greedy to need 
them all. Come, Aphie, eat your share before it is too late." 

But she shook her head. "I want tha berries to be all for 
you,' 
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"Aphie," he gave suddenly a searching glance into her eager 
face, "I want you to promise me something." 

"What is it?" She crept a little nearer so that her hair 
brushed his hand. 

"I want you to promise me that you will go home to Nannie 
of nights." 

She sprang to her feet, disappointed, amazed, half angry. 
"Why for do thee want me to promise that?" 

"Because I think as Nannie does that you are too old a lass 
to be on the moor at night." 

"But I ban't afraid o' dniything on tha moar. Tha gnomes 
and goblins wouldn' hurt me." 

"There may be worse than gnomes and goblins abroad on 
the moor at night." 

She stared at him uncomprehendingly. "Do thee mean 
Black Nick? He'll never catch me." 

"I mean men in general, Aphie." 

She stared again, then laughed derisively. "They'm stupid 
— most men. I can trick 'em every time. But you'm dif- 
ferent," she added quickly. 

"Aphie," his tone was very gentle, "will you give me your 
promise to stay with Namiie of nights?' 

She hesitated and frowned. "I can't ! I love tha moar best 
o' nights when tha moon lights tha pixy circles." 

"To please me?'* he urged. 

Aphie looked at him wistfully. "I can't ! When tha moon 
is out on tha moar tha pixies call me, I feel they calling me to 
dance. I couldn* keep away from tha fairy circles." 

"But how is it on foggy nights, child? Is it then that 
demned rogue, Ronald, who calls you to the moor?" 

"Ronald!" she echoed sharply. "You've fighted wi' Ronald. 
Do thee know who he is ?" 

"No, I'm plagued if I do !" 
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impish smile flashed over Aphie's face. "Mayhap tha 
know. If thee'd come to tha fairy circle again in tha 
ight and — and dance wi' me — '* 

en the pixies would sing me Ronald's name from the 
JIs, eh? No thank you, child, I'll learn Ronald's secret 
other way. The moor's too monstrous eery a place at 
to dance on more than once." 
it you ban't afraid o' pixy spells." 
lon't know — perhaps I am." He dropped his light tone 
azed earnestly into her face. "We're none of us safe 
moonbeams and pixies are dancing. They make us 
all manner of impossible dreams, impossible as some- 
they are sweet; and if we dream them too often, why, 
the awakening may be amazing unpleasant. Don't dance 
any times in the dream circles, Aphie; there may be 
r even for a little pixy maid like you." 
: mischief died from Aphie's eyes, the smile from her 
s she listened. The glance she cast at Sir Roger was 
d and sharp, 
ould thee dance in tha dream circles if Lady Edris asked 

• keenness, her quickness of perception startled him. 

ly she was more woman than elf. 

hink Lady Edris would not ask me." 

it would thee if she did?" 

hesitated. These were not the days when a man felt 

ed to avow his love to the world, and yet how was he to 

r truly without wounding Aphie? But perhaps to be 

were kindness in the end. 

ad! child, you have me there." He assumed a forced 

2ss of manner. "Lady Edris is so plaguy chary of her 

rs that did she ever deign to offer me a dance, even in 

madcap fairy circles, I daresay I should be just bedad 
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fool enough to accept : to dance, to dream — ^no matter what the 
awakening might be." 

Aphie's brown face appeared oddly pale in the cave's half- 
light. "I wish thee'd never come to Dartymoor!" Brushing 
by him, she fled out upon the heath, calling wildly to Will o' 
the Wisp. 

Sir Roger looked after her, sighing. Poor little pixy maid! 
Better she keep always the soul of an elf than that it awaken 
thus. 

Presently he set out for Lydford, hatless, swordless, and 
generally bruised and battered from his adventures of the 
night before. His way lay over the heathery breasts of the 
hills, through great waves of purple bloom. From one of the 
higher slopes, where he paused to look about and make sure of 
the landmarks by which his course was guided, he beheld Aphic 
in a ferny hollow, stretched full length face down upon the 
ground, her chin supported by her palms. Will o' the Wisp, 
unheeded, was frolicking about her. 

Sir Roger drew out his handkerchief and waved. The 
flutter of white caught Aphie's eye, but she did not respond. 
Finally, as he persistently flourished the handkerchief, she 
waved her little brown hand once. Then she scrambled to her 
feet, flung herself on the pony's back and, dashing up the steep 
side of the glen, bounded away over the heath. Sir Roger 
watched till Will o' the Wisp and his little mistress were less 
than specks in the distance. Then, with a heavy heart, he 
pressed on to Lydford. 

The long, hilly walk with the hot sun beating down upon his 
uncovered head, wearied him and forced him to stop and rest 
a few times. These delays, together with losing his bearings 
and fording the river Tavy in the wrong spot, made it near noon 
ere he reached Lydford which lay on the verge of the moor— 
a village of thatched roofs and moorstone houses, dominated 
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by an old Norman Castle and a church, both lapsing to ruin. 
He sought out immediately Lord Dabney's dwelling, meeting 
with an assumption of indifference the curious stares 
occasioned by his hatless and dishevelled appearance. 

Lord Dabney received him with his usual curtness. After 
viewing him from head to foot with a sharp wonder in his 
stem old eyes, he emitted a grim chuckle. 

"By gad! I should scarce know you for Geordie's dandie- 
prat. Who was it handled you so sorely?" 

Sir Roger was too fagged and hungry — a breakfast on 
whortleberries alone is hardly satisfying — to resent the old 
soldier's contemptuous words, so he quietly told of his adven- 
tures of the night before and included an account of his first 
meeting with Justice Penhallow's nephew from France. 

Dabney gave it as his opinion that this man was one of the 
Devon nobles who had fled over the sea after CuUoden. He 
acquiesced in Sir Roger's belief that Jacobite ammunition was 
stored at the hut in Fur Tor Mire ; and forthwith he despatched 
a note to the captain of the King's troops at Moreton 
Hampstead. 

"I'll have enough soldiers here by nightfall to rout every 
Jacobite on the moor out of his hiding-place, Penhallow's 
French nephew amongst them. We'll take possession of the 
hut and Castle Penraven, to boot." 

"Castle Penraven !" repeated Sir Roger, aghast. 

"Ay, that traitors' nest ; and if its mistress offers resistance, 
I'll use means to subdue her. I have accepted a commission 
from the Duke of Cumberland — brought me this morning — 
to purge Dartmoor of the traitors that infest it and, damme! 
sir, I'll do it. You are henceforth to regard me as your 
superior in command — His Grace considers you utterly inef- 
ficient. There are his orders if you question my authority." 

"I do not question your authority." 
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Sir Roger strove to hide his consternation at the idea of a 
troop of soldiery under Dabney's leadership taking possession 
of Castle Penraven. Lady Edris would be sure to offer resist- 
ance. Dabney would show her no mercy and he could do little 
to protect her^ — one man against many. Let him betray but 
the slightest hint of a desire to do so, and Dabney would place 
him under arrest. Then he would indeed be powerless. For 
Lady Edris's sake he must handle Dabney with tact and 
preserve his own freedom. 

He ventured to raise a mild remonstrance. "What should 
you gain by seizing Castle Penraven? The intense Jacobitism 
of its mistress cannot be disputed, but her sex precludes her 
from actually taking up arms against the King, and I think it 
was not His Grace of Cumberland's intention to wage war 
upon a defenceless woman." 

"Defenceless woman! Why, damme! Edris Penraven is 
the greatest menace in the whole south of England to the 
Hanoverian Government, and she can fire a bullet straighter 
than half the men in Cumberland's army. I have it on the 
word of an eye-witness that she herself has been drilling the 
peasants on the moor at night, teaching them the use of fire- 
arms. She has twice the spirit of her outlawed brother, who 
skulks behind the mask of a highwayman. But I'll unmask 
him yet, and hang him as high as the tor he sees from his 
Castle windows, when he creeps back to beg his sister's 
protection. He and his band are known to have taken refuge 
in the Castle — since you were there. What have you to say to 
that, sir?" 

Sir Roger shrugged his shoulders and leisurely took a pinch 
of snuff. "Possibly your informant was mistaken. In any 
case, I think you are bound to admit that whatever else the 
Earl of Penraven may be, conspirator or highwayman, at 
least he is no coward who would seek protection of a woman. 
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At Culloden, as you know, he was conspicuous for reckless 
bravery, and I vow had all the Jacobite leaders been as bold 
as he, Oiarlie might not have fled over the water." 

Dabney gave Sir Roger a sharp glance of suspicion. "I 
confess I don't know what to name you, fool or traitor — or 
both." 

Sir Roger smiled. Carelessly playing with his snuff-box, 
he suggested that instead of immediately seizing Castle Pen- 
raven, it might be as well to send a detachment of soldiers to 
secure the person of Sir Nicholas Polwyn on sundry charges 
ranging from sheep-stealing to murder. 

"Incidentally, I should like my horse back which he had the 
impertinence to make off with." 

Lord Dabney viewed Sir Roger sourly. "Your advice, sir, 
is not required. It happens to suit my purpose to allow Sir 
Nicholas Polwyn to go free." 

A sudden suspicion came to Sir Roger. "Can it be that Sir 
Nicholas Polwyn is your Lordship's valued informant?" 

"He doesn't go free for his virtues alone." 

Sir Roger closed his snuff-box with a snap. "Then Heaven 
help the Hanoverian party if it must needs employ such agents 
as that demned blackguard!" He swung on his heel and 
crossed the room. 

"Where are you going, sir?" 

"Back to Castle Penraven to have my servant put me in 
order after your new agent's sore handling." 

"I forbid you to return to Castle Penraven before nightfall. 
I will not have my plans betrayed." 

Sir Roger's features twitched and there was a peculiar light 
in his eyes. "I take much from you. Lord Dabney, but, 
demme ! there's a limit to a man's patience." 

"Well, well," the old soldier moderated his tone, "it may be 
I misjudge you. If I find I have, I'll ask your pardon. But 
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I will risk no failure of my plan. The soldiery from Moreton 
Hampstead can hardly arrive before sundown, as they must 
come by an indirect route in order not to be seen by spies of 
the Jacobites. A part of these men I shall detail to seize the 
suspected hut and to beat the moor for Jacobites in the guise 
of highwaymen. With the remainder I shall advance upon the 
Castle. You will meet me there not earlier than nine o'clock, 
and — a warning, sir — I shall instruct an orderly to watch your 
movements. If you attempt to enter the Castle or communi- 
cate with its mistress before the hour I have named, you will 
be placed under arrest. That is all I have to say to you, sir." 
Sir Roger's mouth set hard. "You have a prodigious 
capacity for foresight, Lord Dabney. I shall not fail you at 
nine o' the clock." 



CHAPTER XXV. 

Concerning My Lord Penraven's Homecoming 

Sir Roger, not deeming it wise to risk Dabney's ire and return 
to the Castle before the hour set, betook himself to the inn 
whose low gables were visible from the window of Dabney's 
study. There he engaged a private room in order to be free 
from inquisitive stares, and was served a satisfying meal. His 
next visit was to a tailor and then to a perruquier. From the 
windows of both establishments Dabney's orderly was con- 
spicuous on guard below. 

Upon emerging from the perruquier's, Sir Roger accosted 
this man and inquired the way to a sword-cutler's. The 
business of selecting a proper blade to succeed the well- 
seasoned rapier he had lost was a lengthy one, but finally he 
discovered just the keen, fine steel he sought. Then the 
orderly at his request directed him to a good horse-dealer's. 
There he purchased a blooded animal which seemed capable of 
racing very creditably even with Ronald's Arabian mare. He 
returned to the inn for supper, and shortly after sundown rode 
out over the moor toward Castle Penraven, the orderly making 
no attempt to stop him. 

The red glow of the western sky was fading into a drab 
pink ; the tors loomed gloomy and sullen, mists floating around 
them, half-shrouding, half-revealing their rocky summits; 
while blasts of wind were rolling huge purple-black clouds over 
the valleys ; and now and then in the distance low rumbles of 
thunder were heard. Sir Roger galloped briskly through the 
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thickening dusk, fearing lest he mistake his way in the dark- 
ness, but determined, were it possible, to reach the Castle by 
the time Dabney and his soldiers arrived, if not before the 
storm broke. When he came at length within view of Great Mis 
Tor, the darkness had grown so intense that its black eminence, 
rearing and losing itself in the inky sky, could scarce be made 
out. Were it not for the vivid and increasingly frequent 
flares of lightning. Sir Roger could not have found the foot of 
the precipitous path leading up to the Castle. 

Halting his horse, he took out his tinder-box, struck a flint 
and consulted his watch. It wanted but a few minutes to nine. 
Lightly touching his horse's flanks, he urged the animal up the 
steep, winding climb through tall clusters of heather and furze 
and thickets of bramble. He would have speech with Lady 
Edris and Lord Dabney might prevent him if he could. On 
the moorstone terrace half-way up the path, Sir Roger paused 
a moment to breathe his horse. Sullenly above him gloomed 
the ancient Castle, the rushing winds lashing its battlemented 
walls and shrieking in the stunted oaks surrounding it. The 
thunder was crashing loudly, and now and then a big drop of 
rain would splash down upon his face. Again touching his 
horse, he pressed upward. 

Soon he had topped the cliflF, and then, crossing the moat, 
circled the barbican. To his amazement the bailey-gate was 
unlocked — a most unusual procedure in this stoutly-guarded 
stronghold. A sudden dread seized him. What if Dabney's 1 
soldiers had already forced entrance? Hastily dismount- 
ing, he left his horse in the outer court and hurried through 
the stone-flagged passage to the inner bailey. As he crossed 
the greensward, the storm broke in its full fury and the old 
Norman pile groaned under the onslaught of the tempest. 
Hastening to the great hall, he was again amazed to behold 
at the end of the dark corridor the glow of many candles and 
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to hear a mingling of men's voices, earnest, tense, but raised 
in conference rather than in anger. Could it be Dabney's 
soldiers, after all? He advanced more slowly now, and 
cautiously, keeping close against the wall, till a point was 
reached where the lighted hall opened before him. 

Around a long table on which lay the remains of a meal, 
were gathered some half dozen men. At the head sat Lady 
Edris in her rose brocade, her dark eyes glowing as she 
addressed the men with a passionate eloquence. Opposite her 
was seated the Frenchman, Monsieur Salvernay, in his shabby 
elegance, handsome, ardent, and desperately intent on what 
she was saying. Next him lounged Justice Penhallow, red- 
faced and huge in a richly-laced coat of plum-coloured velvet ; 
he was vociferously applauding Lady Edris's words and 
quaffing mighty draughts of ale from the tankard at his elbow. 
Beside him was David Courtney, a fine, youthful figure in a 
suit of silver and blue, his eyes fixed in boyish adoration on 
Lady Edris's impassioned countenance. The other three men, 
with the dress and bearing of gentlemen of quality, were 
unknown to Sir Roger. One was a youngish man in the early 
thirties; the other two were of middle age. Old Anthony, 
grimly attentive, and young Rafe Tremayne, his hawk-like 
features agleam with fiery ardour, stood behind their mistress. 
Over the balustrade of the minstrels' gallery, high up where 
the glow of the candles did not reach, leaned a dim figure in 
white. Sir Roger fancied that this was Clare Polwyn. 

Lady Edris's words were lost to him over the intervening 
space of the vast hall, but there was little doubt from the 
passion with which she spoke that she was exhorting her 
guests to strike a decisive blow for the King "over the water." 
'Twas clear these gentlemen needed little urging. Monsieur 
Salvernay leaped to his feet. 

"A toast, gentlemen, a toast! and then to sign the paper 
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which will convince the cautious mayors of this cotmty that 
the quality of Devon are leaders of the rising." 

"Ay, gentlemen, a toast to our King!" Lady Edris rose 
excitedly. "Rafe, fetch wine. I believe the cellars of Pen- 
raven hold yet a few bottles of old Burgundy," she added, with 
a slight undemote of bitterness. "Gentlemen, I suggest, while 
Raf e explores the cellars, that you sign the paper and have it 
done. Let us lose no unnecessary time ; the signatures should 
be in the mayors' hands this night." 

She drew a folded document from the bosom of her dress. 
"I have the paper prepared," spreading it upon the table 
You will see that my name has already been affixed." 

The Jacobites sprang from their chairs as one man, so eager 
were they to write down their loyalty to their exiled King. 

"Let me be the first to sign," begged David Courtney, 
pressing forward. 

A pained expression flitted over Lady Edris's face and she 
looked half -regretfully at the boy whom she had made a 
conspirator. 

"I had rather you were the last to sign," she said gently. 

David drew back, though plainly against his will. The 
others, crowding about Monsieur Salvemay, who had taken 
possession of the document, and before whom Anthony had 
set pen and ink, boldly affixed their signatures — death warrants 
for one and all if the paper should come into the hands of 
King George's ministers. 

Lady Edris stood a little apart, watching them with radiant 
eyes and heightened colour, glorying in the magnificent daring 
which that paper represented to which she had been the first to 
put her name — ^the rebellion of a misguided few, ill-armed at 
best, against an established Government and disciplined 
troops. Not a whit did she reck of the danger of the enter- 
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The very madness of her courage won Sir Roger's 
ation. 

the first time he saw her dark beauty set off with adom- 
A heavy gold chain hung about her neck and upon her 

she wore broad bands of gold — evidently old heirlooms 
et converted into money for the Stuart Cause. The 
come thought crept into his mind that perhaps 'twas 
'onsieur Salvemay she wore these ornaments, 
e had now returned with wine and glasses. When all 
gnatures had been set down, the Jacobites took each a 
and swung it high above the shining candles, breaking 
isty song under Monsieur Salvemay's fervent lead : 

"Come, let us drink a health, boys, 
A health unto our King; 
We'll drink no more by stealth, boys. 
Come, let our glasses ring. 
For England must surrender 
To him they call Pretender; 
God save our land's defender 
And our true lawful King!" 

t Jacobites looked to Lady Edris as she stood flushed and 
g, touching her lips to the glass. They read the wish in 
res ; there was a shout of agreement, a moment's pause, 
len the crash and tinkle of a hundred atoms of shimmer- 
ystal. 

Roger could restrain himself no longer. "Madmen !" he 
id boldly into the hall, "I can propose you a better toast." 
ly Edris uttered a low cry and stood as if turned to stone, 
)lour fled. As for the men, they held themselves equally 
with a startled intake of their breath, clutching at the 
in the extremity of their astonishment. Ere one could 
his sword. Sir Roger sprang into their midst, scattering 
with his rapier and snatching from the table the signed 
lent, red-spattered with the wine. Plunging the paper 
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into the flame of a candle, he trampled under foot the 
blackened remnant. 

"Gentlemen," catching up a shattered glass in which the 
wine still sparkled, "I give you — ^King George and the estab- 
lished Government !" 

That broke the spell. With an oath of rage Monsieur 
Salvemay struck the glass from his lips, and the others, 
snatching forth their swords, made a rush upon him. In the 
centre of the hall Lady Edris still remained tense and silent, 
one hand upon her bosom, the other clenched at her side. The 
white figure in the minstrels' gallery hung breathlessly over the 
rail. 

Sir Roger set his back against the table and held his rapier 
poised, the lust of the duel in his eyes. 

"Come on, gentlemen, come on!" he cried gaily. "I can 
promise you a merry fight." 

With a rush the Jacobites hurled themselves upon him, but 
Monsieur Salvemay was the first to clash swords. In his fury 
he forgot to be wary, and when Sir Roger drew back his rapier 
to thrust again, the Frenchman's sleeve showed a reddening 
slit. 

"A touch! a hit!" laughed Sir Roger. "Try again, 



monsieur." 



With redoubled fury the Jacobites sped their lunges. Mon- 
sieur Salvemay heeding not the gash in his arm, and Sir Roger 
was hard put to it to ward off the darting blades. Above the 
rasping of the steel, he heard Justice Penhallow roar out : 
"Don't kill the fool ! Pink him and take him prisoner." 
"Swords down, gentlemen!" suddenly shouted Monsieur 
Salvemay. "I have a private quarrel with this man and will 
settle with him alone. Back! I say, Courtney," as the boy, 
unmindful of his command, lunged fiercely. "We are no 
butchers." 
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"Sheathe your sword, David!" cried Lady Edris in a high, 
strained voice. 

The Jacobites fell back, and David unwillingly thrust his 
sword into the scabbard. 

Sir Roger rested his blade and bowed elaborately, first to 
Monsieur Salvemay and then to Lady Edris. 

"I thank you, monsieur, and you, madam." 

"Pray do not thank me!" responded Lady Edris with cold 
hauteur. "I deem those who spy and steal too low to fall by 
the swords of gentlemen." 

Sir Roger went white. "Madam," he said sternly, "by 
burning the paper I have done you a service — I have saved 
your misguided friends from hanging. Do not think that this 
paltry rebellion could succeed. You forget the strength of 
Cumberland's army and how near are the soldiers at Moreton 
Hampstead — ^nearer perhaps than you think." 

"What do you mean?" There was alarm in her eyes. 

"Why, he means to save his skin, madam," sneered one of 
the gentlemen unknown to Sir Roger, "by threatening us with 
soldiery." 

"Do you care to fight for the truth of that insinuation, sir?" 
demanded Sir Roger angrily. 

Monsieur Salvemay sprang between them. "Stand aside, 
Wharton! 'Tis for me to end this fellow. On guard, 
Hetherington !" 

Sir Roger stood rigid, tapping the flagstones with his rapier- 
point. "You are wounded, monsieur," he reminded him. 

The Frenchman cast a contemptuous glance at the widening 
stain on his sleeve. "A mere pin-scratch. Wharton, will you 
stand my second? Justice Penhallow, you seem to have a 
soft spot in your heart for Hetherington; perhaps you will 
consent to act for him." 

Justice Penhallow lumbered forward. "What the devil's 
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the use of fighting? Hear that clap of thunder — the worst 
storm we've had these ten years. A bad omen, I take it. 
Best be quit of the Castle while you may." 

Monsieur Salvemay turned from him impatiently. "Stap 
me! you're superstitious as an old woman. If you whimper 
at a clap of thunder, I vow you'll be of great aid to us later. 
Wharton, you'll oblige me by pacing off the distance." 

"For pity's sake, do not fight !" came a despairing cry from 
the gloom of the minstrels' gallery. Clare Polwyn, pale and 
trembling, flew down the stairs and across the hall to Mon- 
sieur Salvemay's side. 

"Ah ! do not fight," she begged, clinging to his hand. "You 
are wounded and — and I think soldiers are coming. Miss 
Amelia has just called to me that she sees many men riding 
over the moor in this direction. For Heaven's sake! leave 
the Castle while you may. You will be safer out on the 
heather than here." 

"Soldiers!" the wild shout rang through the hall. 
White-faced and desperate, the Jacobites gripped their swords, 
ready to make their last stand. 

"Rafe!" commanded Lady Edris sharply. "Make sure that 
the bailey-gate is secured. Anthony, see that the horses are 
in readiness in the postern-court." 

Sir Roger felt his admiration increase for this brave 
daughter of the Penravens, who, in the midst of panic could 
yet remain calm, authoritative, and unafraid. 

But neither was there consternation on the dark,^ eagle's face 
of Monsieur Salvemay. 

"Gentlemen," his voice ringing firm, "I do not believe that 
soldiers are coming. 'Tis all bravado on Hetherington's part 
and hysteria on Miss Penraven's. Qare," his voice growing 
tender, as he gently unclasped her hands, "you are over- 
wrought tonight. Edris, will you take her away?" 
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"But you must not fight!" protested Qarc. "See how your 
arm bleeds." 

"I think you had best leave the Castle at once," said Lady 
Edris earnestly. "The postern gate is safe, and Hethering- 
ton" — she added with a menacing flash of her eyes — "shall not 
follow you." 

Sir Roger winced at the bitterness with which she spoke his 
name. 

"What!" cried Monsieur Salvemay hotly, "do you bid me 
play the coward? I do not leave the Castle till I have rid it 
of this pestilent spy." 

A conviction had been slowly forcing itself upon Sir Roger. 
He put up his quizzing-glass and surveyed the Frenchman, 
who stood sticking the flagstones with his rapier-point and 
gritting his teeth in defiance of the wound in his arm, which 
was now sending a thin trickle of crimson down to the ruffles 
at his wrist. 

"Monsieur, shall I err greatly if henceforth I call you — 
Lord Penraven?" 

There was a sharp intake of breath on Lady Edris's part; 
a frightened sob from Clare Polwyn. The Jacobites started 
forward threateningly, but Monsieur Salvernay waved them 
back. He straightened proudly and looked Sir Roger in the 
eye. 

"I am Penraven," he admitted boldly. "Take position, sir !" 

"But, demme ! I can't fight you," said/Sir Roger reproach- 
fully. "You're bathed in blood already." 

"A flesh wound, I tell you. Will you hold that excuse to 
play the coward?" With a quick gesture he caught up a 
finger-bowl and flung the water in Sir Roger's face. "Now 
will you fight?" 

"By gad, yes, you demned hot-head !" 

The blades struck fire; Qare screamed a protest; between 
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the peals of thunder rose a sound outside of shouts and oaths 
and the neighing of horses. 

Rafe came rushing into the hall. "Soldiers! A troop of 
'em at the bailey-gate! My Lord, for Heaven's sake, flee! 
You've time to reach the moor — I'll hold the gate till I drop." 

"Nay, I'll hold it with you, lad!" The zest of battle was in 
Penraven's fearless eyes. Thrusting aside those who would 
have stayed him, he plunged after the boy, brandishing his 
sword up which a spurt of blood darted. Suddenly his face 
turned ghastly, his arm swung limp, and the rapier dropped 
clattering upon the flagstones. 

"A curse on this womanish weakness !" he muttered thickly. 
Staggering, he would have fallen, had not David caught him in 
his arms and eased him down upon the floor. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

Of the Pledge Sir Roger Took 

Clare flung herself upon the flagstones by Penraven's side, 
sobbing in a frightened, despairing way. The blows upon the 
lailey-gate resounded cavemously through the hall. David 
would have run to aid Rafe but Lady Edris stayed him. The 
other men remained with drawn swords, grouped about Pen- 
raven, determined with their last breath to defend their 
wounded leader. Sir Roger felt himself in a most anomalous 
position, caught between two fires and, against his judgment, 
his sympathy all with the beleaguered Jacobites. 

Lady Edris was the coolest person there. "My brother 
must be got out upon the moor. There is time — ^the bailey- 
gate still is strong. David and Mr. Wharton, will you carry 
Penraven out to the postern court and strap him on his horse? 
Ride to — our cave — and I will communicate with you at the 
earliest possible opportunity." 

"But, Lady Edris, are you not coming too?" demanded 
David, amazed. 

"No; I must cover your escape." 

"But you shall not sacrifice yourself for us! You must 
come !" 

She shook her head. "No, David." 

"Madam," interposed Wharton, in a tone of finality, "do not 
imagine that we will save ourselves and leave you — unpro- 
tected, and with this spy here." 

"The spy has not as yet injured Lady Edris," spoke up Sir 

[217] 
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Roger quietly, "nor will he do so now. You have my word, 
gentlemen." 

The Jacobites cast on him looks of threat and unbelief. The 
blows upon the bailey-gate crashed louder. 

"Go, gentlemen, for Heaven's sake, go!" bade Lady Edris 
tensely. "Anthony holds your horses in the postern court" 

"We will not go and leave you to the mercy of the soldiers" 
declared David. 

"Never, madam!" cried the other Jacobites. "We do not 
go witliout you." 

"Gentlemen, for my brother's sake, if not for your own, I 
implore you to go ! I am in no great danger; there is no price 
upon my head. My sex will protect me. But you — ^you are 
men — fighters — our King needs you and if are found here, it 
means the scaffold for you all. David, to you and Mr. Whar- 
ton in especial I entrust my brother's dear life. I know you 
will not fail me. David ! Mr. Wharton !" as both stood silent, 
"must I plead to you in vain to save Penraven's brave life? 
Will you be deaf to our rallying-cry, 'Penraven for Prince 
Charlie !' " 

"Madam," Wharton's features worked as he looked into her 
pleading face, full of fear for her brother, but showing none 
for herself, "you have conquered; we will bear Penraven to 
safety." 

"Dearest lady, how can I leave you?" said David brokenly. 

"Because I ask it, David." 

The boy dropped on his knee and caught her hand to his lips. 
"I had rather you asked me an3'^thing else — anything." 

"I know that, David," and her eyes grew misty ; "you would 
do much for me — too much. That is why I entrust Pen- 
raven's life to you. Now go! go quickly, friends, the gate 
cannot hold much longer." 

"Madam," said another of the Jacobites huskily — a tall, 
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dashing fellow with the air and dress of a one-time dandy — 
"you ask a great deal of us — ^to leave you like this." 

"I know that, Mr. Beresford, but you will not make me ask 
in vain. Ah, go quickly !" she bade in alarm as a heavier blow 
groaned through the Castle. 

The Jacobites bent to raise Penraven from the floor. Clare 
clung pitifully to her lover, kissing his unconscious face and 
beseeching him to speak to her. 

Lady Edris drew the girl back. "Clare, you must be brave ; 
he has only fainted. It is better that he remains unconscious, 
for of his own free will he would never leave the Castle. Once 
on the moor, Mr. Wharton will soon tend his wound; he has 
been a surgeon, you know. Gentlemen," as they were crossing 
the hall, "remember, 'Penraven for Prince Charlie !' " 

The Jacobites saluted her with their drawn swords, echoing 
the cry, but their faces were solemn. 

"God keep you, madam!" said Wharton uneasily, as they 
bore Penraven from the hall, his fine, strong body limp and 
inert, his swaying head tenderly supported by Clare. 

"Go, David," begged Lady Edris, as yoimg Courtney still 
lingered. " Tis black on the moor tonight — ^you must be their 
guide. You know the heath as well as I do. You will not 
fail me, David?" 

Once more he caught her hand to his lips. "I will go!" 
His voice choked. Turning, he went swiftly across the hall 
without a backward glance, as though fearing that his resolu- 
tion would weaken. 

Lady Edris placed herself before the door, through which 
Penraven had been carried, and faced Sir Roger with defiance 
a^ he leaned against the table, swinging his quizzing-glass and 
biting his lips perplexedly. 

"You will not pass through this door unless you choose to 
measure your man's strength against mine." 
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''Madam, I have no desire to pass through that door. As far 
as I am concerned, your brother is safe." 

"What then do you propose to do?" 

"Egad ! madam, plagued if I know." 

"Your — ^your King's men," she said bitterly, "will soon break 
into the Castle. Of course you will tell them that my brother 
was here?" 

He looked intently into her anguished face. "I ought to, 
but — demned if I shall!" 

"You will keep silent! You mean it, sir?" 

"My word, madam." 

She stared, still unbelieving. "But why should you — ^you a 
Hanoverian?" 

He came a step nearer. "Lady Edris, I think you mi|^t 
guess." 

His gaze sought and compelled hers. A sudden, rich colour 
flamed her white face. She drew herself up haughtily and the 
old furious scorn flashed from her eyes. 

"Yes, I can guess." She gave a contemptuous little laugh. 
"You have a price. I might have known." 

He recoiled in indignation. "I vow, madam, you're amazing 
bigoted to deem it impossible for a Hanoverian to be a gentle- 



man." 



Her lip curled. "I think I read you aright, sir." 

"I'll not defend myself," he retorted, with a hard smile. 

At this juncture a loud, bluff voice called out from the door- 
way before which Lady Edris stood guard, "Jamie's men are 
galloping over the moor; Penraven is safe!" 

Lady Edris whirled in amazement. "Justice Penhallow!" 
she gasped, as his huge form bulked into the hall, "why did 
you not escape with the others? Do you not know what it 
means for you to be found here?" 

The Justice's fat fingers fumbled with his neckcloth a 
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moment. "Gad ! yes, I know ; but — a, curse on it ! madam — I 
dandled you on my knee when you were a toddler and, damme ! 
if I'll desert you now." 

Lady Edris caught his great rough hand and pressed it in 
Doth hers. "I thank you — from my heart. But I wish, oh, I 
wish you had gone with the others !" 

Justice Penhallow snatched away his hand and blew his nose 
vigourously. "Devil take it! madam, say no more. I gave 
Wharton the slip in the dark," he added, with an attempt at 
riis boisterous laugh. "He thinks I'm riding back to Tavi- 
stock." 

I wish you were riding back to Tavistock !" 

The devil take Tavistock! madam." Justice Penhallow 
inhaled such a prodigious pinch of snuff that he fell to sneezing 
explosively. 

Lady Edris with a sigh turned from her staunch, but ill- 
advised friend. "Anthony," she said to the old serving-man 
who was just hurrying back into the hall, armed with a stout 
bludgeon in one hand and an antique musket in the other, 
"now that Penraven is safe it is useless for me to resist the 
soldiers. The gate cannot hold out much longer. Go call 
Rafe. He cannot drive back the troopers and I would not 
have the poor lad killed." 

"Two Camishmen could hold back the danged redcoats a 
spell longer," declared Anthony grimly. 

"No! I will have no needless bloodshed. Obey me, 
Anthony. Call Rafe here, and do you come back with him." 

The old man, grumbling and belligerent, went out into the 
rain-swept court to summon Rafe. Sir Roger turned to 
Justice Penhallow and held out his hand. 

"Justice, I'm a hide-bound Hanoverian, but, demme! I like 
the spirit of you men of Jamie's." 
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Justice Penhallow hesitated a moment, studying his face; 
then he gave Sir Roger's hand a mighty grip. 

"Od rot me I I like your spirit, Hetherington." 

There came a flash of lightning so vivid that it made Ac 
glow of the many candles seem dim by comparison, and gave 
a bluish hue to Lady Edris's proud features. Followed 
instantly a peal of thunder that shook the old Castle. Ere 
the rumble died away, came a grinding crash and shouts of 
triumph. Into the hall dashed Rafe, panting, furious, his eyes 
wild and fierce. Old Anthony hurried after him. 

"My Lady, the gate is down !" Rafe was brandishing a 
flintlock musket, the mate to Anthony's own. "For the love 
of God ! my Lady, give me leave to fight the danged redcoats. 
I could kill a dozen afore they ended me," 

"Put down your musket, Rafe ! And you yours, Antfiony! 
You are mad to think you can fight a troop of soldiers." 

Clare had crept back into the hall, her hair and dress wet 
from the storm, and Miss Penraven came stealing down the 
sweep of the staircase just as a score or more of dragoons, i 
their tall, black bearskins dripping with the rain, plunged into I 
the hall. Lord Dabney, in general's uniform, at their head. 1 

While Clare and Miss Amelia shrank back into the shadows 
in terror, and Justice Penhallow laid a shaking hand on lus 
sword. Lady Edris, with a gesture of command, restrained 
Rafe and old Anthony who would have hurled themselves 
upon the troopers in her defence. 

"What is the meaning of this attack upon my Castle ?" 

The troopers stopped abashed before the tall, queenly 
woman eyeing them with fearless disdain. But Dabney strode 
toward her. 

"Madam, I have the power to place you under immediate 
arrest for offering resistance to the soldiers of His Royal 
Highness, the Duke of Cumberland." 
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Miss Amelia uttered a shuddering little cry, but Lady Edris 
stood unmoved and haughty as before. 

"Does he whom you term *His Royal Highness', deem Castle 
Penraven no better than a foraging-ground for his murderous 
red-coats?" 

Dabney let fall a savage oath. "By God I madam, you dare 
much." 

Yet in his fierce old eyes there was a certain grudging 
admiration of the woman who defied him. He was a soldier 
suid he valued courage, whether in friend or foe. As he 
turned to give orders to the troopers to surround and search 
the Castle, his glance for the first time fell on Sir Roger, who 
aad been standing somewhat in shadow, nervously playing with 
his snuff-box. 

"Hetherington ! What the devil are you doing here? Didn't 
I bid you wait for me?" 

Sir Roger replaced his snufF-box in the pocket of his 
flowered waistcoat and sauntered forward carelessly. "You 
'Were late. Lord Dabney," his lightness of manner amazing no 
one more than it did himself, "and the rain, egad! the rain 
was wet — so I sought shelter." 

Dabney glowered a moment in speechless rage at the 
smiling gallant, idly swinging his quizzing-glass. 
"Danune! sir, I'll have you clapped in irons for this." 
Sir Roger regarded him coolly. "Faith ! I almost wish you 
would. I fancy 'twould save me no little unpleasantness." 

"You do, eh? Stap me! Hetherington, you're an enigma. 
I don't read you yet." 

His eye rested full on Justice Penhallow, who was leaning 

uneasily against the table whereon lay the broken wine glasses, 

seeming at that moment but emblems of the shattered hopes 

of the Jacobites. 

"But I read you long ago, Penhallow of Tavistock, and I 
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catch you red-handed at last, you traitorous, conspiring rc^c! 
Why, curse you! Penhallow, if there be a tree in Dartmoor 
stout enough to bear your fat carcass, you shall swing at 
dawn." 

Justice Penhallow's florid visage went as near ashen as 
might be and his fingers fumbled again at his neckcloth. 

"Best not stand under the tree, old fire-eater," he warned, 
with a ghastly echo of his bluff laugh, "for if it should break 
and my 'fat carcass* fall on you, I swear we'd go to the 
together." 

Dabney's mouth writhed itself into a grim smile. "Yott 
will have your joke to the end, Penhallow. Graham," to the 
youthful captain of the dragoons, "you will take this man into 
custody. Deliver up your sword, Penhallow!" 

Justice Penhallow blustered and swore, but, seeing that 
resistance was futile, obeyed. Lady Edris suddenly inter- 
posed. 

"I demand to know on what charge you arrest this gentl^ 
man who is my guest." 

"You know well enough, madam — conspiracy and treason. 

"You have no proof against him." 

"I find him in your presence, madam ; that should be proof 
enough." 

At this, Rafe in his fury could scarce be stayed, and Sif 
Roger's rapier, in spite of the restraint he put on himsdt 
leaped out. 

"Truly," exclaimed Lady Edris with intense scorn, "this 
Duke of Cumberland has gallant generals." I 

For some reason Dabney avoided her eyes and made no 
answer. He pointed to the shattered wine-glasses. "Where! 
are your other guests, madam?" 

"My other guests. Lord Dabney, are beyond your reach." 

Dabney stared at her sharply, again with that look of grudg- 
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ing admiration. But he could not forget that she was the 
wormn who had made a Jacobite of his son, and his manner 
was almost brutal as he said : 

"If these guests of yours, madam, are still in the bounds of 
Dartmoor, they will be hunted out. I have soldiers sufficient 
to cover the moor." 

Lady Edris grew slightly pale, but she held herself haughty 
as ever. "That remains to be seen." 

Dabney wheeled upon Sir Roger. "Who were these men?" 

Sir Roger fortified himself with a pinch of snuflF before 
replying. He was conscious of Lady Edris's tense gaze, her 
quick, agitated breathing. He would not trust himself to 
glance at Qare Polw3m, trembling there in the shadows. 

"Why, unfortunately, sir," hfe drawled at length, "her Lady- 
ship's guests omitted to leave me their names." 

Justice Penhallow chuckled. There was even a faint 
flicker of a smile on Lady Edris's lips. Dabney shook with 
rage. 

"I believe, sir, thai you are purposely withholding the names 
of these men." 

Sir Roger shrugged lightly. "If you believe that, what can 
I say?" 

Dabney turned from him with fierce impatience, and bade 
the youthful captain of the troopers conduct Justice Penhallow 
into the dungeons of the Castle and keep him there till dawn 
under close guard. 

"And at dawn — ^what?" demanded Lady Edris. 

"A hanging, madam." 

She burst forth into passionate remonstrances. "But this is 
shameful ! You will not hang a man without a trial !" 

"In this man's case I have the authority to do so — and, 
madam, he hangs." 

"You men of Cumberland's are no better than butchers !" 
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"Curse it all! madam, don't take on so about me," expos- 
tulated Justice Penhallow, as he saw Dabney's eyes kindle. 
"Many a better man than I has been hanged and still the world 
wags just the same." 

"I have brought this upon you," Lady Edris's tone was full 
of agonized self-reproach, "and I cannot forgive myself. You 
have been too kind, too generous a friend." 

"Tush !" the Justice blew his nose loudly, "no more than you 
deserve and — oh, the devil! madam, content you. There's 
others shall go unhanged." 

"One of those others is likely to hang with you. Justice," 
spoke up Dabney grimly. "My troopers should have that fly- 
by-night, Ronald, routed out by dawn." 

Miss Penraven, with the courage of despair, suddenly 
pressed forward. "No, oh, no !" she gasped in horror. "You 
would not hang Ronald?" 

Dabney for the first time rested his stern gaze on her 
shrinking, little figure. "And why not, madam? Would the 
hanging of that cutpurse make such a void in the family of the 
Penravens?" 

Miss Amelia quailed under his glance and broke into low, 
hopeless weeping. Lady Edris put her arm protectingly about 
the shaking form. With a proud lift of the head, she addressed 
Dabney. 

"If Cumberland's bloodhounds should rout out Ronald, and 
I know him as I think I do, he will wait for no ignominious 
hanging, but will die by his own hand." 

Again a grim smile curved Dabney's lips. "We shall see, 
madam, how it will be when the moor gives up its secrets." 

"Whatever happens, old war-horse," Justice Penhallow 
broke in confidently, "I'll go surety for Ronald's courage, and ' 
I'd wager a hundred guineas — ^if I had them — ^that no man of i 
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Geordie's will come up with Ronald o' the Moors and his Arab 



mare." 



With a derisive laugh and a swaggering assumption of 
indifference to his own fate, the Justice suffered the troopers 
to lead him away. 

Dabney turned to Lady Edris and his expression was 
implacable. "The members of your household, madam, are 
my prisoners and are not to be permitted to leave the Castle 
or communicate with the outside. You are included in that 
order, Hetherington. As for you, madam," and the harsh 
lines about his mouth deepened, "I have no authority to hang 
a woman, but you are too dangerous a conspirator to be let 
loose even in a garrisoned Castle, and so, madam, I shall find 
it necessary to confine you in one of the dungeons here until I 
receive further instructions from His Royal Highness." 

Miss Penraven, with a cry of protest, was again about to 
expostulate with Dabney, but Clare drew her to the back of 
the hall. Lady Edris remained unmoved, disdaining to show 
other emotion than utter scorn. Sir Roger, however, unable 
to restrain his indignation, sprang before her, hand on his 
rapier. 

"Lord Dabney, you will not so treat a woman! Do but 
give her Ladyship the freedom of the Castle, and I will go 
surety with my life that she neither leaves it nor communi- 
cates with the outside." 

There was a silence. Dabney slowly drew the blade of his 
sword through his fingers, studying the man before him. 

"I'l take your surety," he said at length, "but remember, sir, 
your life is forfeit if this woman so much as signals from a 
window to those traitors on the moor." 

"She shall not signal to them." Sir Roger spoke with a 
calm assurance which he did not altogether feel. "I thank 
you. Lord Dabney." 
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Dabney observed how Lady Edris's eye flashed up and he 
laughed sardonically. "You are a fool, sir, to give such a 
pledge. Madam," in a peculiarly bitter tone, "you have indeed 
power over men." 

Lady Edris disdained a reply. "It is then permitted me to 
withdraw to my chamber?" 

"Gad! madam, ask Hetherington ; he has the guarding of 
you." Dabney strode from the hall to give further orders to 
the captain of the troopers. 

Sir Roger flushed at Dabney's words. Lady Edris, with an 
angry light in her eyes, waited not for permission, but swept 
toward the stairs. At the foot she paused. 

"You do indeed hold life cheaply, sir, to pledge it on the 
surety that I will not communicate with King James's men." 

"You mistake, madam, I hold life far less cheaply than I 
used — before I met your Ladyship." 

Again his gaze sought and held hers. As before a rich 
wave of colour flamed her cheeks. 

"You are amazing impertinent, sir," she said in an odd, 
smothered voice. With her head high, she haughtily ascended 
the stairs. 



CHAPTER XXVIL 
How Lady Edris Served the Troopers to Metheglin Ale 

With Dabney's permission Sir Roger despatched an orderly 
to mount guard before the door of Lady Edris's chamber. It 
was little likely that she would signal from her window to the 
hunted Jacobites, for her room faced not upon the moor where 
they were seeking shelter, but upon the cultivated lands and 
the Cornish hills beyond. Sir Roger himself, with some half 
dozen troopers, took up quarters in the spacious kitchen of the 
Castle. The rear court, where once in the mist he had seen 
the shadowy figure of Ronald on horseback, had been con- 
verted into a temporary barracks and, through the Norman 
windows, came the loud laughter and rough jests of the 
dragoons. 

Dabney had ridden out upon the moor to incite the hunters 
to greater efforts and, incidentally, he said, with the callous- 
ness of the hardened soldier, to inspect the stoutness of the 
stunted oaks surrounding the Castle. 

Sir Roger thought of Justice Penhallow waiting for dawn 
down there in those gloomy dungeons, where in bygone days 
the Lords of Penraven had imprisoned captives of war or the 
victims of their own lawless desires. As he thought of the 
fate that awaited the Justice and how powerless he was to aid 
him in this garrison of soldiers, his heart grew heavy for he 
had discovered a genuine liking for the loud-voiced, genial 
rogue who was to pay so dearly for the staunchness of his 
friendship for Lady Edris. Sir Roger's thoughts wandered 
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then to her brother, the outlawed heir of this proud and war- 
like race from the hills of Cornwall, wounded now and in 
hiding out there on the wind-swept, rain-soaked heath, a prey 
to the fury of the Dartmoor tempest which still raged 
unbridled about the ancient stronghold, lashing those hoary 
walls as they had been lashed countless times through the long 
centuries since the Penravens, like brigands in search of more 
warfare and conquest, with their kinsmen and retainers swept 
over the border of Cornwall and built their fortress-castle east 
of the "silver" Tamar, within view of their native hills. Sir 
Roger could fancy Dabney's "bloodhounds" tracking Penraven 
from gorse bush to furze clump till, his strength utterly spent, 
he, or they who had taken his safety for their charge, could 
drag him no further. He could imagine Dabney's grim exul- 
tation, the short thrift the old soldier would make of the 
Jacobite leader. 

Her brother! Obsessed by the horror of it all. Sir Roger 
abruptly quitted the kitchen. Passing through the great hall 
where still other troopers stood guard, he mounted the stairs 
and so came to that window which looked out upon the moor 
— the window from which Lady Edris with her lighted candle 
had signalled to Ronald and his band. Ronald ! His thoughts 
shifted suddenly. In the stress of the past few hours he had 
well-nigh forgotten that elusive highwayman whom he had 
fought with and wounded, and yet whose face was still 
unknown to him. Ronald was not Penraven, it seemed. Who 
was he then? Some one dear to the Penravens, some kinsman 
perhaps, for Miss Amelia had wept at thought of his danger. 
He, too, was to be tracked, hunted down, hanged ! Sir Roger 
peered out upon the moor — ^black, awesome, storm-racked, it 
stretched flatly, the tors no longer visible against the darkness 
of the sky. Would the moor protect her own? Would 
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Ronald and his fleet Arabian mare elude Dabney's troopers 
as they had ever eluded him? 

And there was that other child of the moor — ^Aphie, the 
pixy maid, her elf's soul awakening all against her will. Poor 
little sprite! Was she sleeping snugly in the gnomes' cave, 
her yellow head pillowed on shaggy little Will o' the Wisp, or 
was she wandering prankishly over the heather, storm-tossed 
in the wind and rain? As he looked intently down upon the 
heath, intermittent flashes of light flitted like glowworms 
through the blackness. He shuddered — these were the 
lanterns of the hunters. 

The sound of a challenge sharply called and a woman's 
tremulous answer roused him from absorption. He hurried 
into the Stone Gallery whence the challenge had been cried, 
and there foimd Clare Polwyn in cloak and hood pleading with 
a soldier for permission to pass down the stairs. When she 
saw Sir Roger she flung out her hands to him with a pathetic 
little gesture of appeal. 

"You will let me go down into the hall, will you not?" 

"She is trying to escape from the Castle," objected the 
sentry sharply. "She has a key in her hand." 

"I have no key ! I wish only to go down into the hall. I — 
I cannot stay in my chamber." But there was a breathlessness 
in Qare's voice and a look in her eyes that betokened fear. 
She drew the cloak tightly about her. 

"Miss Polwjrn," said Sir Roger gently, "I am sorry to doubt 
you, but — I must ask you for the key." 

She faltered a denial which he checked with a quiet, "The 
key. Miss Polwyn, if you please." 

She looked at him in mute despair. He repeated his 
demand courteously, but with firmness. After a close scrutiny 
of his face, she held out to him a key which might have fitted 
some postern door. He placed it in die pocket of his waist- 
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coat. Seeing which, the soldier resumed his pacing of the 
gallery. 

"How can you be so cruel!" reproached Qare. "I should 
have done no harm. I wanted only to go to him^ — ^to Pen- 
raven. He is out there on the moor, wotmded and hunted, 
dying perhaps, and I am not there. Ah ! let me go to him, I 
beg of you !" 

"Miss Polwyn, I should be failing in my duty if I let you 
go. Moreover, I cannot. I am as much a prisoner in the 
Castle as you. I cannot go out nor let others out." 

"But you can give me back the key and help me pass the 
sentries. You have a certain authority, I know, and — ^Lord 
Dabney is on the moor. In his absence you are practically in 
command." 

"Miss Polwyn, even if it were possible for me to help you 
escape, the moor at night and in such a storm would be no 
place for you. You forget the soldiers, madam. They are 
rough, hard men with little regard for an unprotected woman." 

Clare's fair face was illumined by a rare courage. "What 
does night and storm and soldiers matter to me when Pen- 
raven is in danger and needs me?" 

Her splendid devotion to the Jacobite leader touched Sir 
Roger. "I think. Miss Polw}^!, Penraven would not wish you 
to run such risks for him." 

"I know that," she conceded, sighing. "He is so careful 
that no harm shall come to me and yet is so reckless, so mon- 
strous reckless of his own dear life. Ah, Sir Roger, you see 
in him only an enemy, another poor Jacobite to be hunted 
down, but I who have known him since we were children 
playing together in Peter Tavy brook, I tell you that there is 
no man in England braver, nobler, or more generous than he. 
He has given his all to the Stuart Cause. But his life — that 
he shall not give if I can prevent it !" 
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"I should know Penraven was all that you have said, Miss 
Polw}^!, else he could not have won such love as yours. But 
you cannot save him by risking your own life — and more — 
upon the heath. For his sake as well as yours, I would not 
help you to go. You must wait and hope for the best." 

Clare locked her hands despairingly. "Wait and hope! 
Always the woman's part! I have done that for some years 
now, and it seems tonight there is no hope left." 

"Let me take you to Miss Amelia," begged Sir Roger, feeling 
instinctively that the little gentlewoman could better console 
the girl than could the stormy mistress of the Castle. 

Clare hesitated, scanning his face piteously. "You will not 
help me to reach Penraven?" 

He shook his head. "I cannot — ^and he would not wish it." 

Qare sighed. "I think you mean to be kind. Please take 
me to Miss Amelia." 

They found the little gentlewoman in a room near Lady 
Edris's. Sir Roger glanced with a certain apprehension 
toward that closed door before which an orderly was pacing. 
He could imagine the tempest of anxiety and rage that must 
consume the proud woman within — a prisoner in the Castle 
where for years her slightest wish had been law, and he feared 
that her passion might incite her to some mad defiance of 
Dabney which would cause the old soldier to treat her with 
the utmost rigour of which his grim nature was capable. 

Evidently Miss Amelia shared his fears, for she anxiously 
asked if Lady Edris were still in her chamber. 

"She is so bitter — so bitter and so reckless I What will they 
do to her. Sir Roger?" 

"Why, nothing at all save to keep her prisoner for a few 
days." He tried to speak reassuringly. 

Miss Penraven shook her head dubiously. "I have little 
hope, sir, knowing Lady Edris as I do. She scorns to conceal 
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her hatred and Lord Dabney will not be kind and lenient--as 
you have been." 

Sir Roger smiled with gratification. "Indeed, madam, I 
have tried to be as unobtrusive as possible. I can understand 
just how unwelcome my presence here has been." 

"If — if only you were not a Hanoverian," said Miss Pen- 
raven with shy friendliness, "I am sure we should all like you 
—vastly." 

"I fear Lady Edris would not," he sighed. 

A pained expression came into Miss Amelia's face. "Don't 
— for your own sake, sir — don't let that matter so much to 
you." 

He pressed her hand. "But you see it does matter — and 
how is a man to help it ?" a whimsical note in his voice. "But 
there, madam, I'll let you into a secret. If Dabney should 
show Lady Edris undue severity, he'll find me less a Hanover- 
ian and more her friend." 

Miss Penraven gazed up at him, grateful tears in her eyes. 
"And you can say that after the way she has treated you?" 

"Egad ! madam," with a strained smile, "I hold that a woman 
is privileged to treat a man as she sees fit. Doubtless I have 
my deserts." 

"That you have not, sir!" she contradicted warmly. 

He thanked her in his gentlest manner. Wishing her a 
"goodnight" — though he felt the mockery of that wish — ^he 
turned away. She called him back. 

"You will let us know if — if they take Penraven?" 

He glanced toward Clare, standing despondently in the door- 
way. "You shall know, dear lady ; but — 'tis likely they may 
not take him at all." 

"They may not," but there was hopelessness in her tone. 
"And Ronald? Are they hunting for Ronald, too?" 
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He nodded gravely. She drooped her head with a little 
noan of despair. 

"I dare not think What the end will be !" 

He pressed her hand again silently — there was so little com- 
fort to oflfer — and passed on to his rooms in search of Peter. 
But the boy was rtot there. What had become of him? His 
master's long absence must have alarmed the faithful lad. 
Perhaps he w#s out on the moor looking for him. Poor, 
homesick Pet€r! It was cruel to take him from the London 
he loved so Well. 

Sir Rog^r returned to the garrisoned kitchen. The tired 
troopers Were lounging in their chairs, listening to the highly- 
coloured account of one of their comrades who had just come 
back from the moor with orders from Dabney for more men 
to assist in the search. As yet the soldiers had not run down 
th^ Jacobites, though confident that they must soon do so. 
tliis messenger of Dabney's told of seeing "pixy lights" on 
the moor which would glow for a moment and then vanish 
weirdly. Three of his fellow-dragoons, following these 
wavering lights, had wandered away from the others and all 
trace of them had been lost. The messenger told also of a 
"pixy colt," with an elfish figure astride it, which whinnied 
and called to the troopers' horses, seeking, as he declared, to 
lead them astray into bogs, after the fashion of pixy colts. 

"The moor is a fearsome place at night," he ended, drawing 
oflf his soaked and sodden boots and standing them up before 
the fire. "I misdoubt that the Jacobites are pixies themselves. 
'Tis sure these goblins of the moor are more than old wives' 
tales." 

Sir Roger listened abstractedly to the further talk of the 
dragoons, his eyes wandering about the old kitchen from the 
lamps hanging from the beamed ceiling to the copper vessels 
gleaming dully on the walls. Yet little of all this he saw, his 
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mental vision fixed upon a proud, lovely face, flushed with 
scorn and defiance. How long would Lady Edris passively 
submit to restraint? Not long, he feared. 

A stir at the door made him glance up. He sprang to his 
feet in amazement. Lady Edris stood on the threshold, 
slightly smiling. Behind her towered the orderly, commis- 
sioned not to restrict her to her chamber, but simply to watdi 
her movements. Not a trooper but leaped from his chair in 
deference to the beautiful woman. The youthful captain was 
quite overwhelmed by her presence and blushed like a boy as 
her gaze rested on him. From the young officer she looked 
directly at Sir Roger, and yet the smile did not leave her lips. 

"You are in command here in Lord Dabney's absence?" 

Sir Roger was so astonished by the graciousness with which 
she addressed him that his own colour mounted, and he mur- 
mured something almost unintelligible about the captain and 
he being equally in command. 

"Well, sir, it does not matter, for what I have to ask of you 
is a very little thing. Although I am your prisoner" — ^there 
was a momentary fire in her eyes^ — "I am also in a sense your 
hostess, and the Penravens are not ordinarily lacking in hos- 
pitality. I can hardly regard these men of yours as friends, 
^nd yet, since they are here in this Castle, I can not be 
altogether discourteous. They are fagged with their ride and 
wet with the rain. In short, sir, with your permission" — a 
shade of bitterness in her tone — "and that of the captain, I 
would offer you all the only treasure that this Castle now 
possesses — ^metheglin ale, made from the Dartmoor heather." 

Still blushing, the young captain stammered his gratitude 
for her kindness. 

She checked the profuseness of his thanks with a little 
impatient gesture. " 'Tis a trifling act of courtesy. And you, 
Sir Roger," flashing a peculiar glance in his direction, "will 
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you accept metheglin ale at my hands, or do you deem it 
inconsistent with your principles to accept aught from a 
Jacobite?" 

Her tone made him wince. He hardly knew what to 
answer. Her sudden graciousness puzzled him not a little. It 
was not like her to offer courtesies, however trifling, to 
Hanoverians. Was she mad enough to think that by condes- 
cension and the power of her beauty she could win over these 
rough soldiers to do her bidding, as she had won over 
impressionable young David Courtney? For sure the captain 
would doubtless prove clay in her hands, but he was only 
nominally in command. 

"We are waiting your decision, sir." Lady Edris spoke 
somewhat sharply. 

"Why, madam," he said at length, and guardedly, "I should 
be more than churlish to refuse a kindness." 

Her glance wavered slightly as it met his. Turning away 
abruptly, she issued instructions to Rafe, who was standing 
now behind the orderly, to fetch the metheglin ale. 

Rafe brought in the ale and glasses obediently enough, but 
Sir Roger did not like the look in his eye — a sort of restrained 
fire — as though he were forcing himself to wait — ^to wait for 
some signal from his mistress. Lady Edris's unwonted con- 
descension went even further, for, with her own hands, she 
served the soldiers. 

Sir Roger, with deepening wonder, watched the deftness 
with which she poured out the ale, and he fancied that the 
broad bands of gold upon her wrists made her long, shapely 
hands seem the whiter. He was the last to be served. The 
others had emptied their glasses when Lady Edris passed him 
his. As he took it, he smiled daringly into those dark eyes 
of hers. 
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"I drink to your Ladyship !" holding the glass aloft as he 
would do at a revel at St. James's. 

She swept him a stiff little curtsy. "You honour me, sirl" 

The ale was at his lips when he caught her expression— 
unmistakably triumphant. He set down the glass and put his 
hand to his head. 

"You will think me monstrous ungallant, madam, but I dait 
not drink the very toast I have proposed. I've such a pain in 
my head, and metheglin ale, I know, is prodigious strong." 

Her eyes grew hard and distrustful. "An amazing sudden 
pain, sir." 

"So it is, madam," he agreed pleasantly. 

The young captain shot him a look of indignation and 
reached out for his discarded glass. 

"All Hanoverians are not ungallant, madam, and," with 
boyish fervour, "if you permit, I take pleasure in drinking 
twice to your Ladyship !" 

Saying which, he ostentatiously drained the glass. Now as 
he set it down, he staggered and reeled slightly. 

"What did I tell you, madam," a faint smile played about Sir 
Roger's lips, "metheglin ale is prodigious strong." 

There was defiance in Lady Edris's glance. With a haughty 
motion she gathered her skirts about her and sailed from the 
room. 



CHAPTER XXVIIL 

While the Troopers Slept 

Sir Roger sat a long time pondering, while the troopers 
nodded by the fire, finding the task of keeping awake growing 
each moment harder. The young captain's face had gone a 
sickly hue and his eyes were glazed and listless. 

"You were right, Sir Roger,** he muttered thickly ; "metheg- 
lin ale is deuced strong." 

With which, his head fell forward on the trestle table before 
him and his heavy breathing told that he slept. One by one 
the troopers succumbed to the strength of that metheglin ale, 
till only Sir Roger remained awake. Far from being drowsy, 
he was intensely alert. As his gaze travelled round the circle 
of sleeping men, all of whom were breathing with laboured 
regularity, he took out his sword and tested the keen steel. 
Next he made sure that his pistol was primed. 

It was not many minutes before cautious steps approached 
the kitchen. Sir Roger rose hastily and went forward, sus- 
picious and ready. A hesitating figure, dimly outlined against 
the dark hallway, made him stop short and stare blankly a 
moment. Then, going closer, he burst into a sudden, relieved 
laugh. 

"Peter! Why the plague, boy, do you come creeping in like 
some pestilent rogue? A little more, and you might have 
tasted the point of my rapier." 

"Sir Roger !" There was tremulous joy in Peter's subdued 
exclamation. Crossing the threshold, he showed in the lamp- 
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light a white, scared face and anxious, almost furtive, eyes. 
"I've been monstrous worried, sir! When you didn't come 
back last night, I was sure Wild Ronald had killed you. But 
— ^but you killed him instead, sir?" 

"Killed him ! Gad ! no ; but I pinked him neatly in the 
wrist." 

"Did you bring him here, sir?" Peter backed toward the 
door a pace or two. 

"Bring him here ! Why, bless you, boy, the demned will o' 
the wisp flung himself on his Arab mare and left me staring 
after, or, to be more exact, left me to play a merry game of 
blind man's buff with Black Nick of Polwyn Hall. Oh, I've 
had adventures, Peter, since I turned a deaf ear to your 
remonstrances and rode away to meet Ronald! If ever I sec 
St. James's again, I'll have more thrilling tales to tell the ladies 
than ever Othello told to Desdemona." 

"Thank God ! you're safe, sir." The poor lad was near to 
blubbering. 

Sir Roger laid an affectionate hand on the boy's shoulder. 
"You demned soft-heart," he said huskily, "did you think I'd 
let myself be killed and leave you alone here so far from St. 
James's ?" 

Peter gulped hard. "I'd have come after you, sir, but Rafc 
and old Anthony locked me down in the cellars when I tried to 
leave the Castle. 'Twas the soldiers let me up, sir. Now that 
they've come, we'll soon go back to St. James's, won't we, 
sir?" His eagerness was intense. 

"I doubt it, Peter. You see, boy, my Lord Dabney has a 
fancy to keep me under his eye — a sort of prisoner on parole." 

"Then, sir," cried Peter hotly, " 'tis all on account of that— 
that dev — Lady Edris Penraven, sir !" 

"No, Peter," there was a note of censure in his master's 
voice; "it is solely because I have such an amazing capacity 
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tor getting into trouble. Were I a pessimist — ^which Heaven 
3efend me from — I might accuse Fate of being a churlish sort 
Df friend." 

Peter had been staring distrustfully at the heavily-breathing 
soldiers, whom the colloquy between his master and himself 
had failed to rouse in the slightest. 

'Are they asleep, sir, or — or what?" 

'Asleep, Peter." Sir Roger laid emphasis on the word. 
"You understand me, boy?" 

Peter looked more scared than ever and again edged toward 
the door. "I understand, sir, but — but sure you'll not stay 
alone in the room with — ^with themf" 

"And why not, Peter? They are quiet enough." 

"But you might — might sleep, too, sir." 

"No, Peter, I've safely passed the hour when I, too, might 
have slept. Now get you to bed, boy, and don't worry your 
head about me. I have a sword and a pistol ready in case of 
need, and I know how to handle them." 

Peter heaved a resigned sigh. He was still staring wide- 
eyed at the sleeping dragoons. "I know there's no moving you 
from danger, sir. I'll sit out the night with you." 

"Peter," declared his master with conviction, "you're a 
statmch, faithful friend and I'm monstrous grateful for your 
3ff er, but I want you to go. I've a reason, boy ; I want to be 
done here." 

Peter glanced at him shrewdly and sighed again. "What's 
:ome to you, sir? Weren't you forever telling the gentlemen 
at St. James's that a beautiful woman was made to be admired, 
lot taken seriously?" 

"Peter, don't be an ass ! Go to bed or— or go to the devil !" 

"Thank you, sir," said Peter humbly ; "I'll go to bed. But— 
but I'll keep awake, sir, against your needing me." 

"I was an egr^ous fool in those days at St. James's," 
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mused Sir Roger, as Peter, with a final scared look at 
dragoons, crept away. 

Sir Roger settled himself upon a chair near a certain d 
door which opened, as he well remembered, upon a 
way and stairs leading up to Lady Edris's chamber, 
were the stairs down which he had one night gone in 
of Ronald. It was not long ere he heard steps hurrying al< 
that passage — steps too hurried or too desperate to be cautiotaj 
With hand lightly touching his sword-hilt, he rose and st 
expectantly facing the door. 

It opened, revealing Lady Edris. Sir Roger's hand at once; 
iell to his side and he made her a courtly bow. 

"I thought you would come, madam." 

She held herself tensely on the threshold, her eyes flashing 
from the drugged troopers to Sir Roger, calm, assured, and 
politely smiling. 

"I was prepared to find you here, sir," her voice high and 
strained. She kept one hand concealed in the folds of her 
gown and there was a grim resolve in her white face. 

"Lady Edris," Sir Roger asked gently, "what mad purpose 
have you in mind?" 

"I doubt not but you will call it mad," she spoke with 
extreme bitterness ; "yet you shall not stop me, unless you are 
willing to use force against a woman. But, as I said, I have 
come prepared for that." Oh, the scorn in her tone ! 

Sir Roger flushed and bit his lip. "Madam," he said 
reproachfully, "you allow political enmity to obsess you and 
make you utterly unjust. I think that is a fault with women 
in party strife; their sympathies lead them to unreasoning hate 
and blind them to all but one viewpoint. There, madam, you j 
see I shall not use force against you, Hanoverian though I ; 
am." He unbuckled his sword and laid it upon a chair 
together with his pistol. 
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His action plainly amazed her, and for a moment she seemed 
^ a loss what to do. At length she pointed to one of the worn 
Sbgs near the centre of the floor. 

"You see that cracked flagstone, sir? Under it is a trap- 
Soor leading down into the dungeons where Justice Penhallow 
:^ confined. I wish to go down to him ; you will oblige me by 
Standing aside." 

Sir Roger still barred her way. "But you cannot hope to 
nelp him escape. The Castle is filled and surrounded with 
loldiers, and only these half-dozen here/' he could not refrain 
Prom saying, "have drunk of metheglin ale." 

She winced upon meeting his eye. "I had to do it!" her 
Sxpression half defiant, half ashamed, as she glanced at the 
torpid face of the youthful captain who, perhaps, reminded 
ler, as he did Sir Roger, of young David Courtney. " 'Twas 
j^oman's wit against the strength of men. I could not see my 
rfd friend and kinsman hanged and make no effort to save 
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"I honour you for your courage and devotion. Lady Edris, 
)ut I do not see how you can help Justice Penhallow to 
:scape. You will only endanger yourself." 

"Ah, but there is a passage from the dungeons leading out 
the side of the cliff," she explained eagerly. "Justice Pen- 
allow knows it well. If I can but get this key to him" — she 
Irew a rusted key from the bosom of her dress — "which 
inlocks the concealed entrance of this passage, he can escape 
irith little danger. Once again, sir, I ask you to stand aside." 

Her eyes were glowing, compelling almost. Sir Rog^r 
^rould not trust himself to look into them. 

"I am sorry, madam; but for your own sake, I cannot let 
^ou attempt this." 

A storm of despair shook Lady Edris. "Have a care, sir! 
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I have not dared so much, to be stayed now. You have 
unarmed yourself and I have the advantage." 

"I know that, madam." 

Lady Edris came a step nearer and her face showed wtuter 
in the circle of lamplight. 

"For the last time, sir, will you stand aside?" 

"No, madam" ; and now he looked squarely into her eyes. 

With a passionate gesture she flung up her arm, and the 
light flashed back in darts of fire from the weapon her fingers 
were closed upon. The trigger clicked — and then, with i 
smothered cry, she let fall the pistol and with it the rusted 
key. 

"I cannot ! Oh, I cannot !" Turning sharply, she fled up the 
stairs. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

Concerning Ronald 

NEY returned at dawn in a bad temper as a consequence of 
failure to run down a single Jacobite. His wrath was not 
aged by the loss of some ten or a dozen men who had gone 
ursuit of "pixy lights" on the moor. The old soldier's 
m filled the Castle with swearing troopers, wet to the skin 
iieir night on the storm-racked heath, 
heir only success had been the capture of ammunition at 
hut in Fur Tor Mire, and yet their satisfaction in that 
ertaking had been tempered by the escape of the brawny 
h, who had held the hut against its attackers until the 
r fell in. Giles Paddon had then leaped through the 
dow, plunging into the bog those who would have seized 
Leaving the troopers to flounder and curse in the mire, 
tad made off over the heather. To add to this contretemps, 
a small amount of ammunition had been discovered. The 
)bites had evidently been warned in time to remove the 
iter part to safety. Sir Roger thought he knew the moor 
te who had apprised them. 

le attempted to rouse the dragoons in the kitchen before 
ney should discover their condition. But the troopers had 
culty in shaking off the effects of the drugged ale, and 
ney, detecting the fact that they had been asleep at their 
:, swore he would have them all shot for neglect of duty 
he not already lost more men than could be spared. By 
t consent not a trooper mentioned the name of Lady Edris. 
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The young captain was really ill from his double quantity ^^ 
of ale, and Dabney had no choice but to order him put to bed 
As two of his comrades helped him from the kitchen, he 
whispered to Sir Roger : 

"Plaguy heady ale that, but I'd drink it again if she were to 
offer it." 

The sound of Dabney 's stem voice in the hall, issuing com- 
mands, brought the women of the Castle into the minstrels' 
gallery, whence they looked down with anxious faces upon the 
troopers. 

The driving rain of the night before had settled into a heavy 
mist that obscured the awakening sky and made gloomier the 
cavernous hall where inadequate candles struggled with the 
grey light of dawn. Dabney's tall, military frame was conspic- 
uous at the foot of the stairs above which an antique candelabra 
hung. His features in the weird light showed pinched 
and old, but in his keen eyes was the fire of unquenched vigour 
and indomitable resolution. A harsh, uncompromising face 
was his and yet, in the deep lines about the grim mouth, one 
might read, if one had knowledge of this old soldier's life, the 
marks of a bitter grief stoically borne. One might even 
detect it in the steel-like, unemotional tones of his voice as he 
ordered Justice Penhallow brought up from the dungeons. 

At this Lady Edris swiftly descended the stairs, and the 
glance she cast at Sir Roger, standing gravely at Dabney's 
right, was fraught with passionate reproach. 

"Lord Dabney,' her voice trembled with the stress of her 
indignation, "this is a shameful thing you plan to do — ^hang a 
man on mere suspicion, and without a trial !" 

Dabney curtly waved her aside. "I have my orders, 
madam." 

"Ay, from Butcher Cumberland !" 
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lark colour leaped into Dabney's drawn cheeks. "By 
n ! madam, I should know you for a Penraven." 
Roger stepped quickly forward. "Madam," he pleaded, 
>^ou not return to your chamber? You can do nothing 

m Dabney she turned passionately to him. 
not you address me, sir ! You who have no humanity, no 
who can prate pretty speeches to women, and yet will 
the smallest thing to bring them peace of mind !" 
Roger stood aghast at her recklessness in speaking thus 
Dabney. "There are some things a man may not do, 
1." 

ney caught him up sharply. "So she's been tempting 
h? I knew it." 

y Edris flushed with anger. "But you need have been 
no apprehension, Lord Dabney. Sir Roger Hethering- 
like all Hanoverians, bloodless, dead to every plea for 
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ney's thin lips twisted into a hard smile. "Hethering- 

)u've more stamina than I gave you credit for." 

Roger's face might have been a mask for all the emotion 

rayed. At that moment the orderly despatched by 

y hurried back into the hall, crying out that the prisoner 

caped. 

:aped!" thundered Dabney. "Impossible! Corporal 

n was put on guard over him." 

rporal Dawson is dead, my Lord. There was a sword- 

and a bitter one, I should say." 

t Penhallow had no sword!" 

-poral Dawson, sir, was killed with a sword," maintained 

ierly. 

eying forth oaths, Dabney strode from the hall, bidding 

)opers follow. Sir Roger met Lady Edris's eye. In 
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her sudden relief, she had gone white. Her glance now, while 
full of amazement, yet was gentle. 

She rested her hand on the newel-post to steady herself. 
"Sir Roger, you helped him escape !" 

He smiled somewhat painfully. "Can you believe tiiat, 
madam, of such a Hanoverian as I ?" 

Her head drooped a little. "Sir," almost humbly, "I bq?n 
to think that I have been tmjust to one Hanoverian, at least** 

It seemed to him, as she stood there a moment reflecting, 
that her expression was wonderfully gentle — almost tender- 
as though for the first time she were allowing him a glimpse 
of the real woman. 

But the glimpse was all too brief. Dabney re-entered the 
hall ; and at once she turned away. Hurriedly ascending the 
stairs, she was soon merged in the gloom above. 

The next few hours were full of confusion : the shouting of 
orders, the swearing of weary troopers, the trampling of 
horses in the court of the outer bailey, for the htmt was on 
again and the escape of the burly Justice had given Dabney 
kidded appetite for the work. He attached the brunt of the 
blame to the young captain for having fallen ill while on duty; 
but, as the latter was still scarcely able to raise his head from 
the pillow, Dabney had perforce to leave him quietly in bed 
It was likely the old soldier's resentment would cool by the 
time the poor lad had slept off the effects of his two glasses 
of Devon ale. 

Miss Amelia Penraven had constituted herself his nurse, and 
Sir Roger felt sure that the boy was safe in her kindly hands. 
He himself was conscious of a change in Dabney's attitude, 
dating from Lady Edris's denounciation of his Hanoverian 
implacability. The old soldier was less suspicious, more 
friendly, and inclined to entrust minor commissions to him. 
This new attitude was even more of an embarrassment than 
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the former had been. It placed him under obligation to safe- 
guard at any cost Hanoverian interests, and it shamed him to 
think of the part he had played in Justice Penhallow's escape. 
Yet the remembrance of the jovial rogue's gratitude warmed 
his heart. 

Through this act, too, he had won a kindly word and glance 
from Lady Edris — though at the expense of his honour — for 
he was frank enough to admit that, were it not for Lady Edris, 
his sympathy for the Jacobite Justice would not have been so 
keen as to induce him to let loose a recognized enemy of the 
Hanoverians. Hangings were demned unpleasant to be sure, 
but the Jacobites brought them upon themselves if ever men 
did. 'Twas a plaguey ticklish game he was playing, and a 
dishonest one at that, to declare himself for the Hanoverians 
and yet aid their enemies at every turn. The time was coming 
soon when he must conquer himself and be all a Hanoverian, 
or fling himself to ruin with the madcap Jacobites. He 
almost longed for the crisis for then, whichever course was 
taken, he could at least be honest with himself. 

Toward dusk that night he beheld Clare Polwyn crossing the 
great hall from the inner bailey in a state of extreme agitation. 
Fearing, more than he cared to own, that Penraven or the 
Justice had been captured, he asked the girl what had hap- 
pened. 

They were alone at that end of the hall and she put out her 
hand with that little gesture of appeal which always touched 
him. She looked so terrified, so alone, and so helpless. 

"It is not what you think," Clare said tremulously, reading 
the sympathy in his face, "Penraven is not yet captured, but 
my brother is in the outer bailey demanding to see Lord 
Dabney." 

Sir Roger felt a wave of anger at mention of Sir Nicholas 
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Polwyn. "Do not fear, madam; Lord Dabney himself will 
protect you against your brother." 

"Oh, I do not fear for myself; but for Penraven — and 
others! Nicholas may have discovered Penraven's hiding- 
place, he knows many secrets of the moor; among them he 
knows who Ronald is." She gave a convulsive little shudder. 

Sir Roger looked compassionately at the girl's pale face. 
"Ronald matters so much to you all here !" 

Clare glanced up at him in a curious, puzzled fashion. "I 
•wonder if I might trust you with Ronald's secret? We need 
help — Oh, we sorely need it!" 

"Mistress Clare," said Sir Roger gently, "I must ask you 
not to tell me Ronald's secret. Much as I should like to help 
you, I cannot do so. After all, I am a Hanoverian, and Ronald 
and I are enemies." 

"Enemies !" Clare shivered. "Oh, the pity of it !" 

At that juncture Dabney advanced into the hall, followed by 
the powerful figure of Sir Nicholas Polwyn. Sir Roger 
fancied that there was a hint of menace and conscious tritunph 
in the Devonshire bully's bold swagger. He was not surprised 
to see Clare turn a shade paler at sight of him. 

Overcoming her dread of Dabney, she went directly to her 
brother. 

"Nicholas, why have you come here?" 

His heavy brows drew together. "Hardly for a glimpse of 
your white face," he answered roughly. 

Then, catching sight of Sir Roger, he let fall an oath of 
astonishment. "Why, curse me! if it isn't Geordie's silk-and- 
satin popinjay! I thought you rotting under the mire by now. 
Pray did gallant Ronald ride back and rescue you. Blind 
Harry?" 

Clare fell to trembling at the sneer in his voice. Dabney 
cried out a curt command to Sir Roger to sheathe his sword. 
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The assurance which Black Nick exhibited in Dabne/'s 
presence seemed to appal his sister. It plainly irritated the 
old soldier, who harshly bade Sir Nicholas speak out the 
business that had brought him there. 

"Touching our fly-by-night, Ronald?" Sir Nicholas's 
insolence increased and he shot a glance from his bold, black 
eyes that caused his sister to lock her hands despairingly. 
"Why, touching that gallant cutpurse, Lord Dabney, I'll speak 
only on the terms I named — a five minute interview alone with 
Lady Edris Penraven." 

Sir Roger started, and the Comishman favored him with an 
impudent stare. "Five minutes alone with her Ladyship," he 
repeated, cutting at his riding-boot with a cruel-looking lash. 

Dabney chafed at Sir Nicholas's overbearing manner, but he 
put restraint on himself. "You shall have the interview," he 
conceded at last; "and then if you do not speak, you shall 
hang for it !" 

Sir Nicholas laughed contemptuously. "Ronald's secret 
will hang with me then." 

Dabney glowered in mute rage at the man who dared defy 
him, but the bully this time had the whip hand and would not 
lower his insolent gaze. Dabney called sharply for an orderly 
to bid Lady Edris present herself in the hall. 

Sir Roger expected her to send back a scornful refusal. But, 
to his amazement, she followed the orderly down the stairs. 
The haughty composure with which she descended was in 
marked contrast to Clare's agitation, and again won for her a 
look of grudging admiration on Dabney's part. At sight of 
the beautiful woman, tall, strong, and unafraid, a fire leaped 
into Black Nick's eyes as though the lawless blood in his veins 
made him bum to seize and bear her away — ^to break, to crush 
her spirit. 
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She chose to ignore the presence of Sir Nicholas and 
addressed herself to Dabney. "You sent for me, sir." 

Dabney, in as few words as possible, told of Sir Nicholas's 
demand to speak alone with her. Even then she would not 
glance in his direction. "I have no desire to speak witii Sir 
Nicholas Polwyn." She turned to ascend the stairs. 

Sir Nicholas, his face dark with anger, sprang before her. 
"You shall listen to me, madam, or, by God ! others as well as 
Ronald shall hang." 

She viewed him now with intense scorn and loathing. "Your 
threats do not terrify me. Ronald alone is in your power and, 
if needs must, Ronald can face death without flinching." 

"I don't deny Ronald's courage," he sneered, "but you're 
wrong if you think that is the only secret I know. I was on 
the moor last night and my eyes are trained to see in the 
darkness." 

Clare uttered a startled cry. "Edris, for pity's sake — " 
Lady Edris cut her short. She was white now to the lips. 
"Sir Nicholas, I will speak with you alone." She moved 
toward the room where the harpsichord stood. 

"Madam," suddenly spoke up Sir Roger, heedless alike of 
Dabney's frown and Black Nick's threatening glance, "you 
have but to call, and my sword is at your service." 

The tenseness of her features slightly relaxed. "I thank 
you," she said gratefully, "but you cannot help me." 

They passed into the music-room and the door was closed. 
Sir Roger waited, a prey to indescribable emotions. He could 
cenceive the mental agony Lady Edris must be enduring, and 
his sympathy made him suffer with her. Clare was in a pitiful 
state of agitation. Knowing her brother, she evidently feared 
the worst. Dabney waited, grim and impassive, watch in hand. 
At the expiration of the allotted time, he crossed the hall and 
flung open the door. 
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Sir Nicholas's loud, brutal voice rang out, and set his sister 
trembling. 

"Very well, madam," he was saying, "I give you until 
tomorrow night." 

His words died away abruptly as he beheld Dabney in the 
doorway. There was even a slight uneasiness in his eye ; but, 
squaring his great shoulders, he swaggered out into the hall. 
He cast a glance back at Lady Edris standing rigid by the 
harpsichord. 

"I shall come tomorrow night, madam." His leering eyes 
and assured smile stung Sir Roger to fair ungovernable rage 
and he snatched out his sword. 

A warning gesture from Lady Edris checked him. "I shall 
expect you. Sir Nicholas," her tone utterly emotionless as 
though all feeling but the capacity to suffer had been crushed 
out of her. Swiftly crossing the room, she closed the door. 

"Well, Sir Nicholas," demanded Dabney impatiently, "you 
have had your interview. What have you to say?" 

"Touching Ronald?" Sir Nicholas flecked with studied 
carelessness at the heel of his riding-boot, whereon protruded 
a particularly vicious, long-necked spur. "You'll not thank 
me for the telling. Lord Dabney." 

Spite of the control he had upon himself, Dabney started. 
"What do you mean, sir?" 

Sir Nicholas's smile grew more objectionable. "Egad! 'tis 
devilish hard to tell you — and you might have guessed !" 

Clare's eyes were fixed imploringly upon her brother, but he 
would not look her way. His study of Dabney 's grey features 
seemed to afford him a peculiar satisfaction. 

"Speak out, man!" commanded Dabney. "Who is this 
cursed Ronald?" 

Sir Nicholas's insolence became more pronounced. "Stap 
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me! Dabney, you know as well as I do that Ronald o' the 
Afoors is no other than your son, David Courtney/' 

"That is a lie I" Dabney's voice was choked. 

Sir Nicholas laughed. "You say that because he is your 
son." 

Dabney leaned heavily against the newel-post. At that 
moment he looked a feeble old man. "I have sworn to hang 
Ronald," he muttered hoarsely, "and whether he be my son or 
another man's,! shall do my duty. But, sir," and his voice 
rang stem, "if I find you have lied to me, you shall hang in 
his stead." 

"You're devilish suspicious," scowled Sir Nicholas, "but I 
have proof to bear me out. There's others have seen Ronald's 
face. Tomorrow night you shall hear more of Ronald — and 
of others, too, perhaps." 

With which he swaggered out and Dabney did not stay him. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

Of the Cave on the Side of the Cliff 

The next morning shortly after dawn, Dabney despatched Sir 
Roger on a commission to the nearby village of Bridestowe. 
Lady Edris's denunciation had indeed altered the old soldier's 
opinion of him. 

The commission performed, Sir Roger rode back in leisurely 
fashion, enjoying the fresh breezes and watching the purple 
and green sheen of the hills in the bright sunlight. A fine 
blend of colour did the heather and bracken and grey upstand- 
ing tors make. Such calm and peace brooded over the moor 
that it was difficult to realize that somewhere on the heath 
were hunted men, hiding for their lives. But the sight of a 
mounted soldier, high on a jutting crag, his rifle poised ready 
over his forearm, made the realization keen. From his ele- 
vated post the soldier was watching the tract of moorland over 
which Sir Roger was riding. 

With an involuntary shudder, he touched his horse into a 
gallop and soon came in view of the old Norman Castle of the 
Penravens. On its square ramparts were moving specks, more 
soldiers on watch. Suddenly from a dense thicket of bramble 
on Sir Roger's left came a rustling and scrambling. He drew 
rein sharply. Desperate indeed must be the Jacobite who 
would show himself in the broad daylight on this treeless 
expanse. As he held his mount in check, out from the 
brambles plunged a great, hulking form and hurled itself on 
the bridle of his horse. 

[ass] 
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The terrified animal reared and curveted, but Sir Roger, 
recognizing the man with matted hair and beard and white, 
ferocious face as the mad peasant, Mathias, refrained from 
drawing his pistol and contented himself with striking with hb 
whip at the homy hand gripping the bridle. Of a sudden a 
distant shot rang out, followed by answering shots. In an 
instant, the moor seemed alive with soldiers, springing up from 
the heather. The sentry on the tor had seen the encounter 
and given the alarm. 

The noise startled the mad peasant. His hand fell away 
from the bridle and he glared blankly at Sir Roger. 

"Black Nick!" he muttered dazedly. "You ban't BlaA 
Nick." 

He caught sight then of the soldiers running toward him. 
With a bellow of fear, he turned and rushed away over the 
heath with that fleetness which only the mad possess. The 
soldiers fired several wild shots after him, but he plunged on 
unscathed and disappeared into some lair known only to 
himself. 

Sir Roger left the troopers beating the gorse bushes and 
rode on to the Castle. He was coming toward it from a 
noi*therly direction, and the view, thus presented, of the back 
of the stronghold made him think of the night he had pursued 
Ronald into the postern court. A sudden desire to investigate 
the approach to this court obsessed him. It was not his 
intention actually to enter by the postern gate, so he left his 
horse tethered near the foot of an ill-defined path which 
appeared to lead up over the rear of the cliff through furze 
brakes and bramble thickets to the Castle, and ccunmenced the 
"stickle" climb on foot. How many times, he wondered, had 
Ronald and his Arabian mare sped up this path to seek refuge 
from pursuit? 

Sir Roger still was in doubt as to Ronald's identity, spite 
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}f Black Nick's assertion that he was no other than David 
Courtney. It was plain that Dabney for one put credence in 
this declaration, and the thought of the possible struggle which 
might come between what he conceived to be his duty and the 
afifection for his son which he could not crush, was wearing 
on the old soldier's strength and aging him perceptibly. Yet 
Sir Roger could not quite believe that young Courtney was 
Ihe adventurous highwayman, whose cool robbery of wealthy 
travellers of Hanoverian proclivities had made all Devonshire 
ring with his fame. David was brave enough, but he seemed 
lardly to have the reckless daring which characterized Ronald, 
lor the ability to command and hold in check a band of devil- 
nay-care men. He seemed too boyish, too easily-led, to be the 
actual chief of this troop of night-riders. But if not David, 
nd not Penraven, who then w?is Ronald? Some other one of 
he Jacobites who had drunk the Stuart's health with Lady 
-dris, or, as seemed more likely, some near kinsman? 

A prolonged, curiously-muffled whinny startled him from 
lis musings. He looked about in amazement, but no horse 
i^as visible save his own animal tethered far below on the plain 
»f the moor, and the whinny had seemed close at hand; in 
act, to have come from the ground beneath his feet. He 
tood irresolute, staring above and below, when suddenly he 
bserved a slight, but steady movement of the high furze 
rakes on the eastern side of the cliff, as though some one 
•rere creeping through them on hands and knees. He went 
uietly toward the bushes and all at once the movement in 
hem ceased. 

Pushing through the gorse shrubs, he discovered that they 
ormed a screen for a narrow, but fairly high, opening in the 
ide of the cliff. The aperture was further protected by trail- 
ng honeysuckle. . Hastily putting the vine aside, he looked 
nto a small cave or grotto, dimly lighted from a crevice above. 
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At the back of the grotto, on a carpet of silvery hair-grass, he 
was amazed to behold Badoura, the Arabian mare, pointed 
ears pricked, fiery eyes glancing. By the beautiful creature's 
head, stood the little, gypsy-like figure of Aphie HalliwdL 
Sir Roger uttered an exclamation of surprise. 

The pixy maid, turning in alarm, let fall the bag of grain 
she was opening and stared at him, half-defiantly, half- 
fearfully. 

"Loramassyl You've sharp eyes. You seed me then 
creeping through tha furzes. Badoura shouldn't have 
whinnied, but her was hungry, poor filly!" 

Sir Roger was rather at a loss to know what to say to the 
elf girl in view of the secret he had stumbled upon. He stood 
regarding her and twirling his quizzing-glass perplexedly. 
Badoura seemed to know the pixy maid well, and affectionately 
nuzzled her nose into the little brown hand. When Aphie 
stooped to raise the bag of grain, the mare caught playfully at 
the tangled yellow hair. 

"So, Aphie," Sir Roger remarked at last, "you are acting as 
equerry to Ronald's Arabian." 

"It ban't tha first time." Her voice was sharp. She left 
Badoura and came toward him. "Are you going to tell tha 
redcoats?" 

" Ton my word, I don't know," gazing in a quandary at the 
Arabian, who, appearing to sense an enemy, grew restive under 
his scrutiny. 

"If," observed Aphie abruptly, "tha redcoats take Badoura, 
Ronald will have no horse, and he'll be catched too — ^mayhs^)." 
"That would cause you sorrow, Aphie?" 
Aphie shook back her Hying hair and laughed a little wildly. 
"Sometimes I hate Ronald!" 

Then, as Sir Roger stared amazedly, "No, no!" she pro- 
tested, "I don't hate Ronald— I couldn't!" 
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Suddenly she sank down on the grass by Badoura's feet 
and hid her face in her hands. Sir Roger knew by the heave 
of her thin shoulders that she was crying. He went over and 
raised her gently. 

"There, there, little pixy maid, I shall say nothing of finding 
Badoura. 'Tis Ronald and not his mare the soldiers are after, 
and I know no more of that fly-by-night than they do. I could 
not harm Ronald if I would, Aphie. So stop crying, pixy 
maid, and I'll leave you alone here with Badoura, and none 
shall be the wiser." 

Aphie caught feverishly at his hand. "Do tha redcoats let 
thee speak wi' Lady Edris?" 

He nodded. Aphie swallowed hard and her tearful face 
seemed pinched. 

"Then do thee tell Lady Edris that I'm caring for — for 
Ronald's mare and when Badoura's wanted, her'U be ready. 
Us will be faithful — Nannie and I. Th' old woman is praying 
for her and my Lord, her would have Lady Edris know that." 

"I shall give Lady Edris your message, Aphie," he 
answered, in a moved tone. "And, child, now that the moor 
is overrun with soldiers, I hope you go home to Nannie at 
night." 

The old elfish light flashed into Aphie's eyes. "Nights is 
when tha gnomes and pixies roam tha moar, and ban't I one 
o' they?" 

"I fear that the poor soldiers whom you pixy-led thought 
so. Do you know, child, that they must have perished 
miserably in some bog?" 

Aphie uptilted her sharp little chin. "They were tracking 
down my Lord!" 

"Faith! child, you push me home there. But don't you 
think, after all, there is a little impishness in your nature which 
makes you delight in pixy-leading soldiers?" 
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Aphie looked at him angrily. "Have I been impish to 
thee?" Her lip slightly quivered. 

"No," he said gently, "you have been very land to me, Aphie, 
and I want you to be kind to yourself — ^and to Nannie. I waflt 
you to give up your pixy ways. By leading a few soldicB 
astray into some horrible bog, you do very little to save Lord 
Penraven from capture — for other soldiers will take these 
men's places — ^but you do great harm to yourself. You harden 
your nature, you make your soul no better than that of an 
irresponsible, malicious elf ; and you are not really a pixy yott 
know, but just an untaught, mischievous girl, who has run wM 
as the moor ponies all her young life and thinks she should stiH 
do so, although she is fast growing into womanhood." 

Aphie tossed back her hair. Her eyes were dry and glit- 
tering. "Why for should it matter to thee? Lady Edris 
wouldn* have leaded thee auver tha bog, but thee'd dance in 
tha fairy circles wi' her." 

"You don't understand, Aphie!" But Sir Roger knew that|i(/ 
the poor, ignorant child of the moor understood only too well 

Aphie swiftly brushed the back of her hand across her eyes. 

"Mayhap I am bad and impish," she admitted, in a queer 
little choked voice, "and it ban't to be expected that a gentle- 
man would care to dance more than once wi' a wild thing like 
I. But I ban't all impish quite, and if it so happened you'd 
get into trouble wi' tha redcoats along of — of Ronald, I'd help 
thee faithful against they. And — and I wish thee'd go, Sir 
Roger, and leave me alone wi' Badoura !" 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

How Sir Roger Supped With Lady Edris 

TJpoN returning to the Castle, Sir Roger learned that Dabney 
liad received a communication from the commander of the 
XXike of Cimiberland's forces at Exeter which puzzled him 
exceedingly. It was no less than an order to remove the 
soldiers from the Castle and vicinity and proceed with them at 
once to Exeter. 

"I have no reason to suppose this order has been tampered 
with," frowned Dabney, "but I do not like it nor can I under- 
stand it. 'Tis the height of culpable folly to withdraw the 
soldiers from Dartmoor now it is known that the Jacobites are 
on the verge of an uprising. I tell you, Hetherington, I don't 
like it !" Dabney rose and paced the floor. 

Sir Roger shared his distrust. "Shall you obey this order?" 
"I have no choice but to obey. And yet" — Dabney stopped 
abruptly in his pacing — "I knew more of military manoeuvres 
thirty years ago than this stripling at Exeter knows now, and 
I think I am justified in following his asinine instructions only 
so far as I deem it wise. In any case, I shall take upon myself 
the right to do so and Cumberland may court-martial me if 
he chooses. I will remove the troopers from the Castle, for it 
may be Richford's idea to play cat-and-mouse with the 
Jacobites and see just what they will do. But Exeter is too 
far a distance to trap the mice; they'd have the cheese 
swallowed and the whole of Devon too ere the cat could scent 
them. Then there's Penhallow, the slippery rogue, and — 
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those others," there was an added sternness in the old 
voice, "loose on the moor." 

"No, Hetherington, I shall not leave the vicinity of this nest 
of conspirators wholly unguarded. I shall proceed at once to 
Exeter with half my troopers to disarm the vigilance of tiie 
Jacobites. The other half, with the exception of fifty picked 
men, shall accompany me as far as Moreton Hampstead where 
they will strengthen the garrison there, for 'tis devilish weak 
and far from capable of quelling a concerted uprising which I 
suspect is preparing. These fifty picked men will secr^ 
depart from Hampstead and return over the moor tracks to 
Langstone Moor. You know how short a distance that is 
from here and, also, accessible to Moreton Hampstead in case 
of trouble. Troops could be brought fn»n there at short 
notice. These fifty men I shall select should reach Langstone 
Moor not later than an hour or so after sundown. You, 
Hetherington, will remain at the Castle until that time, ob- 
serving developments. You will then ride out to Langstone 
Moor to join these men, by whom I shall send you furtiier 
instructions after I have had opportunity to consult with 
Major Maddon at Moreton Hampstead. When you leave 
here, you will give her Ladyship to understand that you are 
riding to Exeter to meet me." 

Here Dabney stopped and looked sharply toward the stairs, 
listening intently. Sir Roger listened, too, and he seemed to 
hear a faint sound of rapidly receding footsteps. He sprang 
toward the back of the staircase, tore aside the tapestry, and 
flung open the hidden door. The passageway hcyooA 
stretched empty. 

Dabney watched him in amazement "Why the devil, sir, 
didn't you tell me there was a door under the stairs?" 

"It slipped my mind, Lord Dabney." 

Sir Roger ran along the passage, and Dabney followed 
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Opening the door at the end, he disclosed the small area of 
the postern court where soldiers were on guard. 

"You see, Lord Dabney, we must have been mistaken. 
There could have been no one in the corridor, for the only 
exit I know of is this rear court." 

"Well, well, I suppose so." But Dabney plainly was not 
satisfied. "Remember, Hetherington," studying his face 
closely as they emerged from the passage, "by leaving you 
alone here in the Castle, I am placing trust in you." 

"I am aware of that, my Lord." There was constraint in 
Sir Roger's manner. The memory of the part he had played 
in Justice Penhallow's escape brought a flush to his cheeks. 

Dabney noted it and his mouth set grim. "If you play me 
false, Hetherington, Vd sooner hang you than any Jacobite I 
know of." With a curt nod, he dismissed him. 

An hour or so later, Dabney and his soldiers rode forth from 
the Castle. The young captain, still a little giddy-headed, 
went with them. From the barbican gate, Clare and Miss 
Penraven watched them ride away. Lady Edris kept her 
chamber, or so, at least, she gave it to be understood. Sir 
Roger, however, thought it likely that she would put to some 
purpose her newly-acquired freedom. The more he considered 
it, the more ill-advised did the withdrawal of Dabney and his 
soldiers seem. 

Miss Amelia's relief at their departure was so intense as to 
be almost pathetic, and some semblance of colour stole back to 
her face. But Qare appeared dazed and to suspect some 
ulterior motive in this hurried withdrawal. 

"What does it mean. Sir Roger?" her eyes straining over 
the purple wilderness of the moor where her wounded lover 
lay hiding. "Is it some trick — some cruel trick?" 

Sir Roger's sympathy went out to the girl, and he longed to 
tell her that her intuition was correct and that it was a cruel 
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trick. But all he said was, "You heard Lord Dabney's 
explanation. There has been a change of plan and he has 
been ordered to remove his men to Exeter." 

He left her gazing out over the moor. Re-entering the 
Castle, he decided to satisfy his haunting suspicion that there 
was another exit to the passage under the stairway. His 
investigation, however, left him still in doubt for, though he 
discovered no other exit, the panelling lining the walls struck 
him as being peculiarly ornate, imnecessarily so, for a hidden 
corridor, unless it were to serve some other purpose than mere 
ornamentation. He finally abandoned the search for a pos- 
sible sliding door, and went up to his room. 

Miss Amelia timidly accosted him in the already darkening 
Stone Gallery. It surprised and pained him to observe that 
all the anxiety and terror which she had laid aside on Dabney's 
departure had returned. She looked pitifully frail and worn 
in the dim light and her quaint, high-combed ringlets were 
shaking with the stress of her emotion. Yet there was nothing 
terrifying, though somewhat astonishing, in what she had to 
say. She came, it seemed, from Lady Edris, who would 
invite Sir Roger to sup with her that night. 

The latter could scarce believe his ears, and yet he knew 
that his share in Justice P^nhallow's escape must have altered 
Lady Edris's sentiments toward him. The remembrance of 
that softening glance of her eyes made his heart beat high. 

"Miss Penraven," he said eagerly, "will you be so kind as 
to tell Lady Edris that I am vastly grateful for her invitation 
and that I shall be most honoured to accept?'* 

Miss Amelia drew a quivering sigh. "I will tell Lady 
Edris." She flitted away like a wraith in the dimness of the 
Gallery. 

Sir Roger burst in upon Peter in such exuberant spirits that 
the poor boy thought his master must have received a hasty 
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summons to return to St. James's. He almost cried with dis- 
appointment upon finding it was not so. Sir Roger himself 
flung open the doors of the wardrobe, and soon he and Peter 
were deep in discussion of perukes, ruffles, waistcoats and 
such like. 

Punctual to the hour set by Lady Edris, Sir Roger was 
expectantly waiting at the foot of the staircase in the great 
hall. Little care had he to conceal his eagerness, little use 
would it have been to attempt it. Point device with his fault- 
lessly-curled and powdered peruke, his dainty ruffles of 
Mechlin lace, his beautiful suit of white brocade, and his red- 
heeled shoes with their diamond buckles, he was, as far as 
appearance went, the typical gay beau of St. James's, but there 
was a steadfast and a tender light in his clear hazel eye that 
one saw but too rarely in the eyes of the prodigal blades of 
that mannerly and brilliant Court. 

He had not long to wait ere he heard the rustle of skirts on 
the stairs. Lady Edris was descending with her usual proud 
grace. She wore her rose brocade — apparently her one 
evening gown. A band of old pearls shone softly in the dusky 
wealth of her hair, and on her wrists gleamed the broad bands 
of gold which he had first seen her wear in honour of her 
brother's homecoming. As she slowly descended, she gazed 
down with a peculiar, tense expression at Sir Roger, hand- 
some, foppish, and smiling. 

He, with a charming bow^ and his best London grace, 
approached the stairs to hand her down. She swept him a 
stately curtsy. Slightly smiling, she placed her finger-tips in 
his. The warm touch of her fingers set his blood leaping. As 
though in a kind of dream, he led her to the dining-hall where 
old Anthony, grim as ever, waited to serve them to a supper 
of simple Dartmoor fare: ham, cold chicken, whortleberry 
jam and Devonshire cream. With Lady Edris seated opposite, 
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and smiling in an elusive, provocative way, Sir Roger no longer 
found the oak-walled apartment gloomy, and was even ^Ue 
to discern a latent friendliness in the stiff old portraits of the 
dead Penravens staring down at him. 

"I vow, madam, this is the happiest moment I have had since 
leaving St. James's !" 

"Anthony," spoke up Lady Edris suddenly, with heightened 
colour, "will you see that Miss Amelia's supper is served her. 
My kinswoman," she explained hurriedly as the old man rather 
unwillingly withdrew, "is suffering from headache and cannot 
join us tonight." 

Sorry as Sir Roger was to hear that the little gentlewoman 
was ill, he could not but feel delight that he was to sup alone 
with Lady Edris. 

"I owe you gratitude and apologies too, sir," Lady Edris 
was saying in a softened tone that he hardly knew for hers, 
"I have been amazing ungracious and unjust to you. I ask 
you to forgive me." 

"Madam, there is nothing to forgave. How could one 
blame you for resenting my presence here? Ah, but Lady 
Edris," he begged, leaning toward her over the table, "let us 
forget, for a short while at least, that there ever was a cloud 
between us. What do you say, madam?" 

She slightly bent her head and her long lashes swept her 
cheek. "It shall be as you wish," she responded gently. 

Sir Roger, noticing that for all her graciousness, there was 
a wearied and tense look about her face, decided to refrain for 
the present from giving her Aphie's message concerning 
Ronald's Arabian mare, and skillfully led the conversation into 
light channels, telling her of the beaux and belles of St. 
James's, the wits of the town, and the "bons mots" exchanged 
over the chocolate cups. But for all its lightness, there was a 
savour in his talk, a pleasing gallantry, and Lady Edris 
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listened smiling, now and then matching a jesting word or 
turning a subtle compliment with a shaft of raillery. At such 
times her eyes would sparkle and grow darker and her rich 
colour deepen. When they rose at the conclusion of the meal, 
he bent gallantly over her fingers and thanked her, in a voice 
which trembled with emotion, for the vastly happy hour she 
had given him. 

She let her fingers linger in his, and said with a gay little 
laugh, which somehow struck him as forced, "Why not make 
the evening happy, too? Let us go into the music-room, sir, 
and I will play at the harpsichord." 

The recollection came to him of his appointment on Lang- 
stone Moor to join Dabney's men — ^the hour for his setting 
forth was near at hand — and he hesitated. Lady Edris 
observed this and she withdrew her fingers. 

"Of course, sir, if you do not wish to come — " 

"Ah, madam, but I do! Only I — there was some little 
duty—" 

She smiled coldly, a little bitterly, he fancied. "You 
Hanoverians are so monstrous punctilious. You are not like 
the Jacobite men, ready to dare all for a woman's smile." 

"Is that quite true, do you think, madam?" 

She winced and he knew that she thought of David. 

"Forgive me," he said contritely; "I spoke without 
thinking." 

"Sir Roger," there was a feverish brilliancy in her eyes, 
"how much would you dare for a woman's smile?" 

"Faith ! madam," he looked at her pointedly, " 'twould all 
depend on the woman." 

She found it hard to sustain his gaze and her cheeks were 
wine-red as she remarked, "You have done much for me, sir — 
would you do more?" 
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He took a step nearer. "What would you have me do, 
madam?" 

For a moment she was silent and only the heave of her 
bosom betrayed her emotion. "I would have you dare all!" 
she cried at length, passionately. "Forget that you are a 
Hanoverian !" 

He drew back from her, startled. "Madam, you must not 
think, because I assisted Justice Penhallow to escape, that I 
am an utter turncoat. I have done the most I shall ever do 
for the Jacobites — save," his voice growing tender, "to place 
my sword unquestioningly at your personal service." 

Lady Edris averted her face and he feared she would leave 
him in anger. But in a moment she turned to him again. 
Though her colour had slightly faded, she was still smiling. 

"I was but testing you, and I suppose, had you answered 
otherwise, I should feel a sort of contempt for you. I know 
did ever a Jacobite turn Hanoverian, I should hate him with 
my whole soul !" She moved toward the door. "I am going, 
sir, to play at the harpsichord. I had thought once that you 
were fond of music — " She paused and glanced back at him. 

Under the spell of her eyes a madness seized him. Plague 
take those men on Langstone Moor! They were naught to 
him, while she — this glorious woman — was paramount. 

"Madam," he begged, gaining her side, "may I not hear you 
play?" 

"Ah ! but that little duty, sir !" 

He laughed recklessly : "It shall wait, madam !" 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

In Which Ronald Is Unmasked 

Lady Edris sat down before the harpsichord and ran her 
fingers musingly over the keys. The tall wax tapers in the 
brackets above shed their softening light on her face and 
caused the pearls in her hair to glow opalescently. 

"What would you have me play?" she asked lightly. 

"Whatever pleases you, madam. For myself, I should 
fancy something glad and gay." 

She hesitated. It seemed to him that a shadow fell across 
her features. Then suddenly she smiled and her fingers 
danced over the keys. 

"What say you to 'Lady Betty Takes the Air?' Tis glad 
and gay and — ^what I think you wish — ^non-political. Will 
you not sing it with me, sir?" 

He sprang eagerly to the harpsichord. "Faith! I'd be 
delighted." 

He stood leaning gracefully over her, one hand resting on 
the lid of the harpsichord, and the nearness of her presence 
thrilled him strangely. She, with eyes aglow and colour high, 
dashed off the spirited strains of the merry little ballad, Sir 
Roger's rich baritone blending perfectly with her pure con- 
tralto : 

"When all the May is decked about 
With hawthorn bud and blow; 
When pinkly shows the heather's tip. 
And harebells nod a- row — 
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Lady Betty takes the air, 
Sinff ah fa, la-la-la! 
With a rush hat on her hair: 
Sinff ah fa, la-la-la! 

When all the brown earth thrills to ffreen. 
When rivers laucrh and sin?. 
When lark and thrush cajole and coax. 
And all the woods a-wing^ — 

Lady Betty takes the air, etc. 

When Corydon most sad, forlorn. 
With wrinkled hose distraugrht. 
All flouted by his worshipped Fair, 
Walks forth as one that's daft. 

Lady Betty takes the air, etc. 

When, at the turn-stile next the park. 
The sad swain stops to sicrh — 
No lady ever lived so dear 
As she for whom Fd die!' 

Lady Betty takes the air, etc. 

When, as the sun walks up the griade. 
And as the milkmaid hies 
Across the paddock with her palls. 
And as the lark doth rise- 
Lady Betty takes the air, etc. 

Cries Betty, flaunting: past, 'Oh fle! 
A srallant all unkempt. 
Such ungrenteel and woeful sight 
Kind fortune me exempt!' 

Lady Betty takes the air, etc. 

When speaking thus, the May breeze blew 
Her rush hat o'er the stile. 
And Corydon caught quick the gaze 
And swift his sigh turned smile. 

Lady Betty takes the air, etc. 
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Thua, when the May Is deck'd about 
With hawthorn bud and blow. 
Sweet Betty ties her hat-strincrs fast, 
A gallant In the bowl 

Lady Betty takes the air, etc. 

'Twas ever thus, dear maids and men. 
Whene'er ye walk abroad — 
'Tls e'er the little breeze that blows 
Each lady to her lord!" 

Lady Edris's hands fell suddenly from the harpsichord. 

Tis a simple little ballad," she deprecated. 

"I vow, madam," Sir Roger gave her a happy little laugh 
of triumph, "we sing not badly together." 

She glanced up at him with a challenging smile. "Would 
you sing other songs with me — songs dear to my heart?" 

Without awaiting his answer, her fingers swept the keys and 
she commenced singing in clear, impassioned tones : 

"Royal Charlie's now awa' 
Safely owre the friendly main, 
Mony a heart will break in twa 
Should he ne'er come back again. 

Where'er I hear the blackbird sing. 
Unto the e'ening sinking down. 
Or merle that makes the woods to ring, 
To me they ha'e nae ither soun'. 
Than, will he ne'er come back again?" 

The melody of her voice uplifted in this tender, passionate 
song of Jacobite hope and longing stirred Sir Roger deeply. 
He laid his hand gently on hers and stayed the music. 

"Not tonight, madam," he pleaded. "Let politics rest. Why 
must they ever come between us? Ah, madam — Lady 
Edris — " slipping to a seat beside her on the bench of the 
harpsichord, "let us forget for tonight at least that I am a 
Hanoverian and you a Jacobite. Let us be just ourselves." 
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She drew away her hands, but gently. "A few moments of 
make-believe," with a little shiver, "and after that — what?" 

"Why — a lifetime of happiness — if you only will," his voice 
low with emotion. "Ah, Lady Edris," he caught her hands 
again, "give me leave to speak — to tell you of my love !" 

"Ah, no, no!" she rose precipitately, and he saw that she 
was trembling and that her colour had forsaken her, "Not that! 
For pity's sake, speak not of love between us !" 

"Madam," he sighed, releasing her hand and rising too, "are 
you always to hate me?" 

"Hate you ! Tore God, I think I hate myself the more !" 

She swept agitatedly into the hall. He followed her. At 
the foot of the stairs she turned, and the utter misery of her 
expression surprised him. 

"Oh, if you would not believe in me! If — if you would 
only show me discourtesy — ^harshness ! You put me to shame, 
Sir Roger!" She dropped her face in her hands. 

He stood gazing at her in consternation. "Madam, pray 
don't! If I have hurt you in any way I am prodigious sorry.*' 

She raised her head and he saw unshed tears in her eyes. 
"I think you do not realize what the Stuart Cause means to 
me. I was a Jacobite almost before I could speak the word. 
My father died for King James on the field of Preston before 
I came into this world; and my mother taught me with the 
first breath I drew to love the Stuarts and hate the Hanover- 
ians. When she lay dying, she said to my brother and to me, 
'Remember, your father gave his all for his King, and he 
tixpects his children to do no less.' Penraven as you know," 
Lady Edris went on proudly, "all but gave his dear life at 
bloody CuUoden ; while I, handicapped by my sex, have done 
what little I could. But now," and her tone grew despairing, 
"I think I have the bitterest part to bear ! Sir Roger," there 
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was a desperate appeal in her eyes, "do you believe that the 
end justifies the means?" 

His pity for her distress made him answer a little untruth- 
fully. "Why, yes, madam, I believe so." 

She drew a shivering sigh. "Say those words again ! You 
do indeed believe that, sir?" 

Her extreme agitatiion was beginning to give him a vague 
sense of disquiet. 

"I think, madam," he said gently, "that the means employed 
should be honourable." 

"Honourable!" she echoed almost fiercely. "In warfare is 
there ever honour?" 

"There should be, madam." 

She laughed somewhat wildly. "But we waste our breath, 
sir, in discussing such a 'bubble reputation' as honour hath." 

The distant stroke of a chiming clock cut her words short. 
She was amazing nervous that night, for the sound made her 
shudder. 

She forced a smile as she met Sir Roger's puzzled glance. 
"Truly, sir, I think I have the vapours tonight! Let us talk 
on merrier themes. You see that hunting-horn yonder" — she 
pointed to a mighty silver horn of curious design and tarnished 
with age which hung upon the wall — "it belonged to a doughty 
ancestor of mine. Lord Hugh Penraven, who fell at Agincourt. 
Next to war he loved to follow the hounds. With this horn 
he called the pack together. I scarce think it has been blown 
since his death, for the later Penravens," a shade of bitterness 
in her tone, "have been the hunted rather than the hunters. 
As a child I had always a fancy to blow this horn to see if it 
would evoke the lusty spirit of Lord Hugh. I vow I have 
the fancy again tonight !" 

She spoke rapidly, nervously. Standing on tiptoe, she 
reached down the time-worn clarion. 
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Sir Roger, thinking her agitation due to anxiety over her 
brother, fell in with her humour and begged her to try the horn. 

She gave him a peculiar, anguished look. Raising the 
ancient bugle to her lips, she gathered her strength and blew 
again and again, her eyes sparkling with the light of resolve, 
and her cheeks flaming from the exertion. The silvery notes 
of the old hunting-horn rang through the dim spaces of the 
great hall, awakening a thousand echoes, a thousand memories. 

Lady Edris laid down the horn and stood rigid, alert, a 
strange, fevered gleam in her eyes, listening to the echo of 
those last inspiriting notes, floating weirdly down from the 
darkness of the minstrels' gallery. Now as Sir Roger gazed 
at the beautiful woman, a sudden madness possessed him. He 
caught her right hand, clenched at her side, and pressed it 
swift and passionate to his lips. 

"Ah, madam, give me your love !" 

She shuddered again and would have snatched away her 
hand, but he held it firmly. Somehow, inadvertently, he 
pressed on the spring of her bracelet, and the gold band fell 
away from her wrist and dropped to the floor. She uttered a 
low, startled cry and sought to hide her wrist in the folds of 
her gown, but not before he had seen on the white flesh a 
fresh, angry scar — a narrow slash — ^indubitably made by the 
thrust of a sword. Meeting her eyes, half fearful, half 
defiant, he knew how she had come by that sword-cut. 

"Madam," his voice queer and repressed, "I have greater 
admiration than ever for the daring of that bold blade, 
Ronald." 

Under his gaze her bosom rose and fell stormily, and up over 
cheek and brow there rushed a vivid tide of crimson. 

"Madam," he said, with whimsical reproach, " 'twas an 
ungallant thing you made me do that night at the menhir- 
draw sword upon a woman." 
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She opened her lips as though to speak, and then, with a 
smothered, jubilant exclamation stared up at the high-set 
windows of the hall which looked down upon the moor. 

He followed her glance and beheld a tongue of flame leap 
into the sky. As he watched, it widened into a sheet of fire 
and from over the haunting silence of the moor roared the 
booming of a heavy gun. With that sound the last web of 
that fair dream which had held Sir Roger that night was 
shattered. To read the truth in all its hideousness, he needed 
no look at Lady Edris's face, in which triumph, the fervour of 
hope realized, struggled with some secret horror. Her 
graciousness, her altered demeanour and its hint of possible 
yielding, had been but assumed. She had played with him, 
taken advantage of his love, to lure him from his duty, to trap 
him. The sense of her treachery sickened him. 

He heard a noise of men at the bailey-gate and a sudden 
rage filled him. There was but one thought clear in his mind, 
to seek his sword which lay in his rooms above, and fight these 
Jacobites till he fell at her feet, to prove that though he might 
be a lovesick fool, he yet was no coward. He turned swiftly 
to mount the stairs; then stopped in dismay. At the head 
stood Rafe and old Anthony, and the candlelight shone upon 
the barrels of the muskets pointed upon him. 

"Trapped!" he muttered between his teeth. "Madam," 
with a quick change to lightness of manner, "I have to con- 
gratulate you upon the success of the little play you arranged 
for me tonight." He made her an elaborate bow. 

She raised her hand with a gesture of entreaty. "Spare 
me!" she moaned. "If you but knew what I suffer!" 

Her words scarcely reached his ear, for at that moment a 
troop of Jacobites, Pcnraven in the lead, uncommonly white, 
but full of fiery ardour, burst into the hall. Sir Roger, a 
flicker of a smile on his lips, faced them indiflferently. Draw- 
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ing out his snuflF-box, he leisurely took a pinch of the powder. 

"Good evening, gentlemen," he drawled with imperturbable 
coolness. "I vow this is a most unexpected pleasure! 
Madam," with a whimsical, slightly bitter glance at Lady 
Edris, "you have a full stage for your comedy." 

She shivered and looked away. 

"Sir Roger Hetherington," said Penraven sternly, "you see 
the uselessness of resistance. Will you surrender yourself 
iquictly ?" 

Sir Roger closed his snuff-box softly. "No ; denmed if I 
will !" 

Penraven hesitated a moment, taken aback by this eflFronteiy 
of coolness; then he commanded sharply, "Seize that man! 
We have no time to waste." 

The Jacobites, among whom Sir Roger recognized young 
Courtney and the brawny smith, Giles Paddon, pressed upon 
him. Swiftly he caught up a heavy oaken chair arid swung 
it crashing into ihe face of Giles Paddon, who was the most 
zealous to obey Penraven's order. The smith staggered under 
the blow; but, quickly recovering his equilibrium, and giving 
no heed to the blood streaming down his cheeks, he hurled 
himself upon Sir Roger. By the suddenness and violence of 
his attack, he wrested the chair from his opponent's grasp. A 
mighty blow upon the head with the butt-end of the brawny 
smith's musket, made Sir Roger sick and giddy, and the great, 
shadowy hall, the excited circle of the Jacobites, and Lady 
Edris's white, horror-filled face whirled in one red mist before 
his eyes. 

He caught the gleam of gold at his feet — Lady Edris's brace- 
let. Setting his lips, he stooped and contrived to pick it up. 

Madam," he said faintly, taking two steps toward her, 
whatever happens, I shall keep Ronald's secret. Permit tat 
to restore your bracelet." And he fell heavily at her feet. 






CHAPTER XXXIII. 

' Sir Roger Rode the "Dowl^^ Horse of Black Nick 

ight have been hours or only minutes later that some dim 
ciousness came back to Sir Roger. Through the red mist 
still whirled before his eyes, he fancied himself looking 
one of the brilliant salons of St. James's. He had a con- 
1 glimpse of the smiling, painted women, the ogling, 
lered beaux. There fell on his ear the light, sparkling 
:er, the gay laughter, and he shrank from it and cringed, 
hose shafts of frothy wit, those peals of merriment were 
led at him; he was the butt of those prodigal humours. 
1, from out that maze of smirking, vapid faces, stood 
I the earnest and impassioned countenance of Lady Edris, 
the high disdain with which she viewed him hurt more 
all else. What was the trivial mockery of those others 
5ared to her scorn — ^the scorn of the woman who had 
iled and befooled him as easily as though he were the 
5st country clown? 

ark ! Was that she calling his name ? He struggled against 
sire to answer ; felt himself slipping back into void ; then 
recalled by a gentle, insistent, but very timorous voice. 
1 an effort, he opened his eyes and looked up into the 
ous face of Miss Amelia Penraven, who was bending over 
her frail little figure enveloped in a voluminous travelling- 
c. She held a candle high in one trembling hand, and its 
ering light showed the grey walls of the Stone Gallery 
ching above him. An attempt to raise himself from the 
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floor where his captors had laid him, revealed the fact that he 
was once more bound fast with stout whipcord. In the dis- 
tance he could hear the shouting of men and a rapid succession 
of shots. 

There could be no doubt of what this meant — the moorside 
in arms for the Jacobites. And those fifty men who had 
awaited his coming on Langstone Moor taken unawares and 
doubtless cut down while he was permitting, nay encouraging, 
a woman whom he knew to be his enemy, to make a fool of 
him! In his sdf-rage he groaned aloud and Miss Amelia 
went whiter than ever. 

"Are you in such distress, sir?" she quavered, and the hot 
drippings from the shaking candle fell upon his face. The 
smart gave him a kind of pleasure. 

"I'd thank any one, madam, who would put me out of my 
distress." He closed his eyes to shut out the lurid light of the 
signal fire which projected its glare through the window at the 
end of the gallery, casting weird, menacing shadows upon the 
walls. 

Then he felt at his wrists the glancing prick of a knife and, 
opening his eyes again, discovered that Miss Amelia was 
slashing away at his bonds wtih uncertain hand and desperate 
haste. 

"I have but a minute before Anthony will come in search of 
me. They are sending Clare Polwyn and me to Plymouth to 
be out of danger. They — they fear the return of the soldiers." 

Sir Roger could not still the question that rushed to his lips. 
"Does Lady Edris go with you ?" 

Miss Amelia shook her head despairingly. "She cannot be 
persuaded or commanded to go. Penraven has tried his best, 
but she is out there on the moor inciting the men. She is more 
reckless of danger than even Penraven himself." 
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The thought of Lady Edris risking her life on the moor to 
inflame those desperate madcaps filled Sir Roger with horror. 
"Great Heavens ! madam, how has she gone — in the character 
of Ronald?" 

Miss Amelia drew her breath sharply. "You know — that 
secret?" Her eyes were wide with fear. 

"I know," he answered gravely, "but no one else shall." 

Tears of gratitude rolled down the little gentlewoman's 
cheeks. "You are so — so generous!" 

"No, dear madam," he admitted truthfully, "I please myself 
by guarding Lady Edris's secret." 

"Miss Penraven! Miss Penraven!" called an anxious voice 
from the hall below. 

Miss Amelia's little trembling hands worked more desperate- 
ly than ever with the knife. " 'Tis Qare calling me. Anthony 
must be ready to start." With a supreme effort she cut 
through Sir Roger's bonds. 

"Dear lady," he said gratefully, "I cannot thank you enough, 
but — is this going to bring trouble upon you? If it is, I will 
ask you to bind my wrists again." 

"No, no! They will not suspect me. Why should they? 
And soon I shall be far away at Plymouth. Perhaps," — a 
faint flush stole over her face — ^"I should feel shame in helping 
you against my own kin, but I want to show that there is one 
Penraven at least who appreciates your goodness of heart. I 
only ask you to forgive the cruel trick Lady Edris played upon 
you, and to try to think that she believed herself justified. 
She suffered, sir, when they carried you from the hall. I 
read it in her face. And now — God keep you. Sir Roger — if 
we do not meet again!" 

The little gentlewoman in her voluminous cloak rustled 
down the gallery. 

Sir Roger soon cut the cords about his ankles, and then, 
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dizzy-headed, but with every nerve alert, hastened to that 
window looking out upon the moor, whence Lady Edris had 
signalled to the Jacobites to foUoW her as Ronald. Now, 
across the blackness of the heath, stretched the red glare of 
the beacon fire, belching forth flame into the sky, against 
which the bulks of the tors glowed darkly. As Sir Roger gazed, 
there came again from far over the moor a quick succession 
of shots. In the path of the signal Are he made out a little 
group of mounted figures, with here and there the light giving 
back the gleam of steel, riding furiously over the heath. With 
a strange sinking of the heart, he watched the forward rider, 
galloping far in advance of the others. There was that in his 
reckless riding, in the fleetness of his horse, which recalled 
Ronald — Lady Edris. Great Heavens! could it be she? A 
moment more and the adventurous little cavalcade had flashed 
but of sight in the darkness beyond. 

But that beacon fire had reawakened the Hanoverian in Sir 
Roger. Dabney must be warned at any cost. With this 
thought in mind, he ran swiftly down the stairs. The hall was 
empty and the candles burning low. Hurrying through the 
stone-flagged passage, he crossed the green of the inner court 
and at the bailey-gate came into violent collision with a tall, 
burly man who had just leaped from his horse. 

"What the devil — " began the man fiercely. 

As he turned, Sir Roger recognized the dark face of Sir 
Nicholas Polwyn. In the swift passage of events he had for 
the time forgotten that it was Black Nick's intention to come 
that night and hold Lady Edris to the promise or agreement 
he had bullied her into making. 

Sir Roger smiled into the other's threatening visage. "Well 
met. Black Nick!" He sprang toward Sir Nicholas's mount. 
"I'll make bold to borrow your horse in exchange for the one 
you stole from me." 
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Before Sir Nicholas could hardly divine his purpose, he had 
thrown one shapely, silk-clad leg over the back of the "dowl" 
horse and swung himself into the saddle. Pressing his knees 
into the animal's flanks, he drove him over the moorstone 
bridge spanning the moat. Black Nick sent a volley of oaths 
after them. 

As the "dowl" horse plunged over the brow of the cliff, a 
shot rang out and Sir Roger flung himself on the animal's neck 
just as a bullet sang over his head, sending the great creature 
in maddened leaps down the craggy path and out over the 
heather, clearing gorse bush and bramble in wild springs that 
threatened to unseat his rider. 

At first Sir Roger could do little else than cling to the bridle 
and wonder how long he could continue to hold himself in the 
saddle. It was worse than futile to attempt to guide the 
*'dowl" horse. Fortunately the animal chose to keep out of 
the path of the beacon fire, so he and his rider rushed on 
through the darkness unmolested. Occasional shots and 
distant shouting told of tumult somewhere beyond on the black 
moor, unlighted by moon or stars, for the sky was heavily 
overcast and the air full of moisture. On and on, fast and 
furious, rearing and leaping, plunged Black Nick's powerful 
mount; Sir Roger's peruke clung in damp curls to his brow 
and his battered head spun giddily; but yet he tenaciously 
held the saddle. At length the wild creature beneath him, 
recognizing the fact that he could neither shake nor hurl off 
his suddenly-acquired new master, ceased to rear and leap and 
settled into a steady, reaching gallop. 

Gradually the moist night air, heather-scented, cooled the 
fever in Sir Roger's head. Being now fairly familiar with 
Dartmoor, he began to take note of where the animal was 
carrying him. He was a homing creature, this "dowl" horse 
of Black Nick, for he was bounding straight toward Bairdown 
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Hill, whose high-backed ridge of triple tors was boldly 
silhouetted against the reddened sky, dark-blotched with 
scurrying clouds. Sir Roger strove to turn the horse south- 
ward to Two Bridges and thence to Moreton Hampstead, to 
warn the soldiery there and Lord Dabney, if he were not 
already on the road to Exeter, of the Jacobite uprising and the 
peril of those men on Langstone Moor. 

Now it was a contest between man and beast, since the heart 
of the great dun-coloured steed was set on Polv^n Hall and 
he exerted all his mighty strength to reach it. But slowly, 
surely. Sir Roger forced him southward, for the bit Black 
Nick drove him with was a cruel one and the animal had 
learned to fear and obey it. So, as this new master in his 
zeal to gain his goal spared not the bit, the horse was forced 
to turn his straining eyes from the chimneys of Polw)m Hall. 
With a snort of rage and disappointment, he galloped on over 
the highroad to Moreton Hampstead. 

On they sped past Crockem and Bellaford Tors, visible only 
as darker masses against the indigo of the sky, up the hill to 
the bridge crossing the East Dart, down Merripit Hill with 
never a pause, past a little wayside hostelry^ — ^its doors barred 
for the night — out upon the furze-clad commons, and thence 
up the lofty hill of Hameldon, on the brow of which Sir Roger 
reined in a moment to breathe the panting horse. From this 
height, were the moon but out, he would have seen a truly 
magnificent view, but now he saw only a black and solitary 
waste, rolling in mournful billows for miles beyond, and above, 
a gloomy sky, faintly reddened by the reflection of that distant 
beacon fire and jagged here and there by the dark cappings of 
the tors. Somewhere in that wilderness of heather and crag 
and bog, Lady Edris Penraven and her madcap followers were 
rallying the moor folk to the standard of the Pretender- 
rallying them to their own destruction! 
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With a shudder Sir Roger pressed down Hameldon Hill, 
and, galloping over a sweet-scented common, emerged from 
the confines of the moor at Moor Gate. Thence speeding on, 
he presently came in view of the ancient, gabled houses of 
Moreton, clustered on the slope of a gently-rising knoll. A 
few lights here and there dotting the dark hillside proclaimed 
that the little town was not entirely sunk in sleep. At the 
gates the name of Dabney procured Sir Roger admittance and 
he was allowed to gallop down the High Street without inter- 
ference. The sotmd of his horse's hoofs clattering over the 
cobblestones caused windows to be fitmg open and becapped 
heads to peer out, for, in this garrisoned town where soldiers 
were quartered at every peaceful cottage, the noise of frenzied 
night riding awoke alarm. 

But Sir Roger did not stop till he came to a large square 
courtyard, at the back of which stood a rambling inn. The 
lamp before its door shone upon a little cavalcade about to 
issue forth. In the spare, erect frame of the leader, Sir Roger 
recognized Lord Dabney. The old soldier stared sharply at 
the bareheaded horseman outlined against the square of the 
court. Truly Sir Roger looked an amazing odd courier, his 
elegant suit of white brocade contrasting strangely with his 
wind-blown peruke, its fine curl gone, and his white, blood- 
streaked face. 

For a moment Dabney was speechless. "Hetherington !" he 
exclaimed at length. "Damme! what are you doing here?" 

"The Jacobites have risen in arms," Sir Roger answered 
crisply, "and the whole moorside is with them." 

Dabney let fall a furious oath. "And what of my men on 
Langstone Moor? Why are you not sharing their danger 
instead of fleeing here trussed up like a popinjay?" 

Sir Roger moistened his lips. "Some one had to bring you 
news of this uprising and, to be frank, Lord Dabney, I do not 
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know how your men on Langstone Moor are faring. I did 
not join them." 

"And why not, sir?" quick and stem. 

Sir Roger swung one diamond-buckled shoe from the 
stirrup. "Egad! I've no excuse to oflFer. I disobeyed your 
orders — ^that is all." 

Dabney's frown grew more forbidding. "No, by Heaven! 
that is not all. Simnel, unhorse that man !" 

But Sir Roger, ere Simnel could seize the bridle, dug his 
knees into his animal's flanks, and the great creature, rearing 
on his haunches, went plunging and clattering down the High 
Street, the cobblestones striking fire from under his pounding 
hoofs. 

"I'll race you to Dartmoor, my Lord Dabney!" Sir Roger 
called back, as the troopers under the old soldier's lead spurred 
hotly after. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

Of the Troopers Before the Wood 

That was a wild ride through the night back to the heart of 
Dartmoor, the powerful horse of Black Nick plunging on and 
on with herculean endurance, a troop of swearing dragoons in 
hot pursuit and bullets whizzing about him. Sir Roger lay 
low over the animal's neck and urged him on with caressing 
words. Once a bullet grazed his heaving flank and passed 
clean through the flying skirts of Sir Roger's coat. The singe 
of the bullet sent the horse bounding his own height in the air; 
then, gathering his haunches under him, he stretched himself 
into a fearsome gallop, tossing the miles behind his pounding 
hoofs and leaving the troopers far in the rear. 

On he went and on and no hill could hold him back. Up the 
steep ascent of Hameldon he thundered as on the level ground; 
thence over the furze-clad commons he flew, never slackening 
the fury of his speed. But, as he struggled up the slope of 
Merripit Hill, his straining neck sank a little on his breast and 
his breath came quick and heaving. Now the hoof-beats of 
the troopers' horses sounded louder; they were gaining, 
imperceptibly as yet, but surely. Well they might, for they 
had started the race fresh in body, strong in breath, while the 
dtui-coloured mount had scarce had time to catch his wind 
from that first furious ride. Ah ! but he was making a brave 
fight for victory, this "dowl" horse of Black Nick. 

The noise of those nearing hoof-beats seemed to fill his 
soul with rage. Forgetting his weary limbs, his heaving, 
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reeking sides, he gathered again his mighty haunches under 
him and won his way to the crest of Merripit Hill. Thence, | 
straining his sinews, he rushed on over the bridge spanning the 
East Dart. But the great beast was nearing the end of his 
strength, his limbs were trembling under him, his eyes were 
gorged with blood, his breath coming in sobbing gasps. His 
rider, too, grown faint and giddy, lay heavily upon his neck. 
Behind, ever louder, drummed the hoof-beats of the pursuers. 
A bullet sang past Sir Roger's cheek and he felt its fire. 

The danger roused him from his giddiness. The dun- 
coloured horse, his heart bursting within him, panted around 
a curve of the road. Sir Roger threw a hasty, backward 
glance ; the bend hid him from the troopers. He gave a sharp 
pull at the bridle and the animal swerved from the high road 
and plunged knee-deep into a rolling sea of dark heather. 
With his last remnant of strength the "dowl" horse cleared a 
tall furze-bush, and then, with one deep sob of agony, sank 
among the ling. So sudden was his fall that Sir Roger flew 
forward over his head, and man and beast lay prone and 
gasping while the troopers clattered by on the highway. 

Sir Roger, half -stunned by the fall, was well content to lie 
quietly some minutes, face down upon the sweet-scented 
heather and forget that wild ride with the dragoons hard upon 
his heels. He heard the laboured breathing of the spent 
animal and, stretching out his hand, passed it gently over the 
tangled mane and down the reeking nose. The "dowl" horse, 
unused to sympathy from his master, whinnied surprisedly 
and pushed his muzzle into the hollow of that kind hand. 

"Good old boy," whispered Sir Roger, "I vow you deserve 
a better master than you have." 

Gradually the breathing of both weary beast and weary nian 
grew softer ; yet neither stirred from their bed on the heather, 
till a loud and rapid succession of shots at no very great dis- 
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:ance brought Sir Roger with a spring to his feet, his weariness 
forgotten, his mind filled only with the horror of the knowledge 
that Lady Edris was out there on the moor in the midst of 
fighting men, out there as he suspected, in the guise of Ronald 
whom Dabney had sworn to hang. If the old soldier discovered 
her identity, the fact that she was the woman who had made 
his son a Jacobite would hardly incline him to mercy. 

Sir Roger looked down at the prostrate horse. "Old boy, 
you're fair played out. My own legs will carry me faster 
than yours." Bestowing a farewell caress on the foam-flecked 
face of the animal, he began running over the moor in the 
direction of the shots. 

A trampling of the heather made him glance back. The 
"dowl" horse was following on shaky legs. The poor 
creature's devotion touched him, and because the animal was 
so exhausted he would not swing into the saddle, but continued 
running over the moor, side by side with the horse. There 
was a terrible fear at his breast, for those shots still rang out 
and above them rose shouts and cries. 

He had come now to the edge of a dense wood of scrub oaks. 
The moon, at that moment breaking through the clouds, 
revealed a score or more of mounted figures drawn up in an 
attitude of expectation, the barrels of their muskets pointed 
toward the wood. They were Dabney's troopers and he him- 
self sat amongst the foremost. Sir Roger stopped short in 
consternation. Was it at him those muskets were levelled, or 
had the troopers someone cornered in that black wood? 

The "dowl" horse, at sight of those mounted figures, took 
alarm and made off over the heather. The troopers, seeing 
only a riderless horse, did not trouble to give chase, but sat 
tense in the saddle, muskets pointed at the wood. 

Sir Roger kept behind a tall gorse-bush to hide the sheen of 
his white brocade. There was a moving of the blackthorn 
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bushes nearby, and presently, the branches parting, he caught 
a glimpse of the elfish face of Aphie Halliwell. From the line 
of waiting troopers her excited glance darted to him. 
Recognizing him, she made a gesture of surprise and caution 
and crouched down again among the blackthorns. 

A moment later, there dashed out from the protecting 
shadow of the wood a youthful figure on a long-necked, 
slender-limbed horse. The moonlight gleamed on the white 
cockade in his hat and accentuated the blackness of the mask 
obscuring his features. Instantaneously at a sharp command 
from Dabney a score of muskets flashed fire. The night rider 
threw up his hands, reeled in the saddle and, without a cry, 
pitched sideways from the Sying horse and fell among the 
heather. 

A paralysis of horror seized Sir Roger. He could neither 
move nor cry. It seemed to him that his heart was dead- 
dead as that prostrate figure among the ling. He saw Dabney 
ride forward, ordering the troopers back, he saw him 
dismount, bend over that quiet form, raise the mask. But he 
was not prepared for the groan of agony, quickly suppressed, 
that burst from the old soldier's lips as he hung over the night 
rider. Then Dabney straightened, raising a face so seared 
and distorted by suffering that it appeared hardly human. The 
sight of the old soldier's anguish sent a ray of hope to Sir 
Roger's numbed heart. He made a movement forward. 

"Keep back!" warned Aphie, in a shrill whisper. "Tha 
redcoats will shoot. It ban't who you think." 

Dabney, with one final anguished look at the outstretched 
form on the heather, threw himself heavily into the saddle. 

"On to Castle Penraven!" he bade, in his harshest tone. 
Setting spurs to his horse, he galloped over the moor, the 
troopers closing after him. 
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Before Sir Roger could reach the night rider, lying so 
quietly there, the low-hanging bows of the oak trees were 
thrust aside and a boyish figure, wrapped in a many-caped 
coat, staggered into the clearing. The moonlight shone upon 
masses of dark hair, escaping tumultously from under a dis- 
ordered peruke, upon a white, despairing face, and a pair of 
daiic, horror-filled eyes. 

Sir Roger sprang from the gorse bush. "Lady Edris !" 

She stared at him, startled, dazed, not at first recognizing 
him. "You!" she cried at length, and her voice rang high 
with emotion. "Was it you they shot at?" 

Then she caught sight of that other lying among the heather. 
"David ! David, poor boy !" She fell on her knees by his side, 
shaken with sobs. 

Aphie ran out from the blackthorns, her impish face 
softened with pity. "Don't thee cry so. Lady Edris! You 
ban't to blame — ^he would ride Badoura." 

But Lady Edris heeded her not ; she bent over David, calling 
him piteously. His fair, boyish face had assumed the grey 
hue of death, but he was not quite gone, not yet unresponsive 
to her voice. He opened his eyes and smiled up at her. 

"Are you safe? Have the troopers gone?" 

"Oh, I am safe," she said chokingly, "but why should you 
give your life for me? You knew what it meant when you 
rode out from the wood, wearing the hat of Ronald." 

David sought to raise himself on his elbow, and Lady Edris, 
tenderly passing an arm about him, supported his head on her 
breast. "My dearest lady," he answered faintly, "those 
troopers had you cornered in the wood; you were wounded — 
did you think I would let them take you ?" 

"And so," her voice low and broken, "you snatched my hat 
and mask, leaped on Badoura, and rode to your death !" 
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"I am very happy, dearest lady," said David simply. '*WiIl 
you — ^kiss me once?'* 

With her tears falling fast, she kissed the brow and the lips 
of the dying boy. He pressed her hand — smiled — and his head 
fell back. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

Telling of a Night in Wistman's Wood 

Sir Roger went forward to help Lady Edris rise and 
discovered that she had fainted. Bending over her, he saw a 
dark stain soaking the shoulder of her coat. 

"Aphie," his voice trembling with anxiety, "she is sorely 
wounded !" 

"Oh, her han't so badly hurt." The pity had gone from 
Aphie's face and there was a hard little light in her eyes. 

She stood by, making no move to assist, as Sir Roger gently 
drew David's head from Lady Edris's lap and laid it again 
upon the heather. He then lifted Lady Edris in his arms and 
staggered with her into the wood, for he feared the troopers 
would return to discover that the real Ronald still lived. He 
found it was impossible to carry her more than a few steps in 
the wood, since the scrub oaks, growing densely in the midst 
of a clatter of moss-covered rocks, were well-nigh impassable 
and no progress could be made through them save by scram- 
bling from boulder to boulder — a dangerous and a difficult task 
in the dark and under the weight of the fainting woman; a 
false step would hurl them into the great crevices yawning 
between the rocks. He laid her down upon a patch of moss, 
arched over by the gnarled trunks of the trees, and turned 
anxiously to the pixy maid who had followed him into the 
wood, leaping lightly from rock to rock with the sure-footed- 
ness of a sylvan creature. 
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"Aphie^ what can we do for her? I have no restorative- 
nothing !" 

The moon's rays, piercing the foliage of the oaks, showed 
the face of the pixy maid thin and a little pinched. 

"Thee'd best ways bind her shoulder. Her'U get her senses 
soon enough." 

Sir Roger hesitated. "Have you," looking a little doubt- 
fully at the gypsy figure of Aphie, "have you any bit of linen 
on your person with which to bind the wound?" 

Aphie gave a shrill laugh of derision. "Loramassy ! do thee 
take me for a fine lady to wear linen petticoats? I've naught 
to bind tha wound with." 

Without more ado, Sir Roger tore oflF his brocade coat and, 
producing a gold-handled knife, applied the blade to the sleeve 
of his delicate frilled shirt. He cut it close to the shoulder, 
slitting it in lengths like bandages; then he asked the silent 
Aphie to help him slip Lady Edris's arm from her coat. She 
obeyed, but her touch was not gentle and Lady Edris stirred 
and moaned. Sir Roger rebuked Aphie a bit sharply. 

Her lip quivered and she sprang away. "I ban't skilled at 
binding wounds. Thee'd best do it alone." 

"Child, I did not mean to chide you. I had rather you 
helped me, Aphie." 

She threw back her head defiantly. "I'll not ! Mayhap Td 
hurt her again." 

Sir Roger sighed, but did not urge Aphie. As gently as 
possible, he slipped the coat from Lady Edris's shoulder, but 
the pain roused her again and she stared up at him in bewilder- 
ment. Then, with a little gasp, she struggled to rise. He put 
his arm across her and held her down. 

"Nay, madam, I beg you to lie still. You have an open 
flesh-wound in your shoulder, and I — I'm going to do my best 
to bind it up." 
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'*! do not wish you to bind it up I'' She tried to push him 
away. 

"But« madam/' persuasively, "the bleeding must be stopped. 
1*11 be as — as considerate as possible." 

Lady Edris's troubled glance flashed to Aphie, standing 
motionless behind Sir Roger. 

"Aphie, is not that you? If my wound must be bound, why 
then I would have you do it." 

The elf girl drew back a step. "No! He thinks I'd hurt 
thee more than needful." 

Lady Edris looked perplexedly at Sir Roger. "What does 
the child mean?" 

"I think she hardly knows," he answered soothingly. "Now, 
madam," with a little assumption of gaiety to hide his emotion, 
"pray let me try my skill at surgery." He laid his hand upon 
her shoulder. 

She shrank from his touch and strove again to rise, but his 
arm only tightened over her, and presently she lay still. 

"Surely, madam, you must know that I mean but to help 
you." 

She made no reply, but turned her face aside. He, with a 
delicacy of which she must have been acutely conscious, took 
pains not to open the shirt, but simply slit it across the shoul- 
der, laying bare the wound. The sight of the long, jagged cut 
on the soft white of her flesh gave him a sensation of sickness, 
but he conquered his feelings and bound it up with amazing 
deftness for one all unaccustomed to such work. In the 
meanwhile Aphie remained motionless watching him, her lips 
tight and a glitter in her eyes. 

There, madam," drawing the coat about her once more, 
the bleeding at least is checked." 

She looked up at him gratefully. "Oh, how your kindness 
shames me!" 
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"Why, 'twas a trifling thing. Lady Edris, do not think that 
I blame you for tonight. I can understand that you believed 
yourself justified." 

"I did believe myself justified I I forced myself to believe 
it — ^but you see what came of it !" Her tone was a little wild. 
She caught Sir Roger's arm and struggled into a sitting 
posture. "David, David!" she cried aflFrightedly, "give me 
back my hat and mask ! For Heaven's sake, do not leave the 
wood ! They will shoot you — I will not have your blood upon 
my head !" She sank back, shuddering and sobbing. 

Sir Roger placed his hand upon her forehead. It was burn- 
ing with fever. 

He looked anxiously at the pixy maid. "Aphie, I want 
your promise that you will stay with her Ladyship till I come 
back. I'm going to find Nannie Halliwell and bring her here. 
Lady Edris is very ill." 

The name of her old nurse fell agreeably on Lady Edris's 
ear. "Nannie !" She started up eagerly. "Ay, bring Nannie 
here. I am so weary=— and she'll understand." 

"Thee'd never find tha way in tha dark to Nannie's hut," 
remarked Aphie, in a hard little voice, "and there's a bottom- 
less bog not far yonder. Thee'd best stay and I'll seek 
Nannie." 

Sir Roger reflected. It was indeed unlikely that he would 
find Nannie's hut in the dark ; then, too. Lady Edris would be 
left wounded and unprotected — ^at the mercy of any chance 
prowler through the wood. To be sure, he himself was 
unarmed, but, even so, he could better protect her if need 
came than could the elf girl. He looked thoughtfully at 
Aphie. What a little creature she was — stunted and wind- 
blown and wild like the plants and the ponies of the moor! 

"There's danger on the moor, Aphie," he objected. "The 
troopers — " 
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"Bagger tha redcoats ! I ban't feared o' they. Will o' the 
Wisp — ^he ban't far oflF — ^shall carry me to Nannie, and not a 
redcoat can keep pace wi' un or wing a hair of his tail." 

"Lady Edris will be very grateful to you, Aphie, if you 
bring Nannie here." 

Aphie swallowed hard. "Her's been good to me — Lady 
Edris has. I'll fetch Nannie safe." Turning swiftly, she 
went leaping and scrambling from rock to rock, forcing her 
way amid the gnarled tnmks of the oaks. 

Left alone with Lady Edris, Sir Roger drew about her the 
coat, which she was tossing oflF in her eflforts to rise, and tried 
to still her fevered appeals to David not to go out from the 
wood. Then his own name fell from her lips; she was 
rebuking Giles Paddon for having struck him so brutally. 
When Sir Roger tried to reassure her,, she recognized him for 
a passing moment and pleaded with him to return to London 
and save himself from the wrath of the Jacobites. Next, her 
disordered imagination made her babble of her wild gallops 
on Badoura's back over the nig^t-hidden moor to hold up the 
coaches of wealthy Hanoverians. Sir Roger shuddered to 
hear of the dangers she had incurred. 

"On, on, my Badoura !" she cried, starting up again. "The 
scent of the heather is in the air and toward us is riding an 
enemy of our King. We'll lift his purse, my Arab beauty, 
and we'll use the gold to bring back our bonny Prince." 

From those daring night rides, she rambled on to her 
brother's danger, Sir Nicholas's threats against him, and the 
horror and loathing she felt for Black Nick. Sir Roger 
gathered from her incoherent talk, what he already was con- 
vinced of, that, to save her brother, she had pledged herself to 
the man she abhorred. 

"Pray God, I do not kill him in my hate !" she moaned. 

Gradually her deliritun ceased and she fell at length into the 
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deep sleep of exhaustion. Sir Roger smoothed down the 
skirts of her coat, made a pillow for her of his own coat, and 
then sat by her side in the darkness and silence of the eldritch 
wood — ^Wistman's Wood, as he remembered to have seen this 
ancient grove of scrub oaks called upon the map of Dartmoor 
he had studied — ^Wistman's Wood, said once to have been 
sacred to the rites of Druid worship. It seemed as though 
something of the mystery and awe of that old religion 
hovered over the grove that night The very screech of the 
owl sounded hushed and strange, the scream of the bittern 
struck a chill to his heart, the wind rustled weirdly through 
the leaves, and one might easily fancy that the gnarled old 
trees with their moss-grown limbs, represented each a hoary- 
bearded Druid priest. 

"Egad! I'm getting plaguy notional." 

He bent over Lady Edris. She was still sleeping heavily. 
A ray of moonlight through the branches shone softly upon 
her face. 

"Ah, my lady, my lady !** he sighed, "a man might well give 
life and soul — and count it little — ^to gain your love.'* 

He carried her hand to his lips, then rose and, withdrawing 
a few paces, sat down upon a tree-trunk and dropped his face 
in his hands. The night air struck damp through his thin shirt 
with its right sleeve cut away, but he did not heed the chill. 
He thought only of how to save Lady Edris, how to carry her 
from Dartmoor, even against her will, for no place on the moor 
was safe for her; she stood in double danger, from Dabney 
and from Black Nick who knew Ronald's secret and would 
Tnake it known to others if she broke her pledge to him. 
// she broke it! Sir Roger sprang to his feet. He would 
sooner kill her as she lay there sleeping than that she should 
give herself to Black Nick. 

A distant shot pierced the quiet of the wood. It recalled 
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to Sir Roger the still imminent danger from the troopers. His 
weaponless plight was borne in upon him strongly — ^he had 
absolutely no means of protecting Lady Edris. A sudden 
thought came to him and he stooped over her again. She, in 
the guise of Ronald, was always armed. He felt for the 
pistols under her coat, found one, drew it out with relief — 
discovered it to be empty! Then he felt hastily through the 
pockets of her coat for spare charges, but there was none. 
She had evidently drawn her last flint upon the troopers when 
they had driven her into the wood. With a sickening feeling 
of despair he let fall the useless pistol. Lady Edris stirred, 
but she did not wake. 

There came no second shot, but Sir Roger's apprehensions 
were roused. Scrambling over the mossy tangle of rocks and 
tree-trunks, he pushed his way to the edge of the wood and 
looked out upon the open moor. No troopers were in sight 
and David's quiet figure still lay upon the heather. A vast 
pity for the boy welled up in Sir Roger's breast. He was 
about to go and cover his features with the hat or mask when 
he beheld the Arabian mare bounding toward the boy. 

Over David's body Badoura stopped perplexedly. She 
passed her nose over the upturned face ; she sniffed of the hat 
and mask she knew so well ; she scanned again the face of the 
dead boy, and then, satisfied that here was not the one she 
sought, she turned away with a long, wailing whinny of 
despair, her eyes flashing over the moor. Suddenly she pricked 
up her ears and galloped off a little distance, snorting distrust- 
fully. Sir Roger saw then what had alarmed her. 

A burly figure, looming abnormally large in the misty light 
of the moon, was making his way over the moor. Sir Roger 
felt himself choking with hate. Oh, for a sword with which 
to meet Black Nick I 
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Sir Nicholas looked at the champing Arabian and burst into 
his loud, brutal laugh. 

"You've led me a long chase, Badoura, but I'll swear Ronald 
is not far oflF now." 

His glance fell then on David's body. "What the devil—'' 
and there was alarm in his voice. 

He stooped agitatedly, studied the face a moment, then 
straightened up with an exclamation of relief. 

"Bagged his own son, by God !" 

He surveyed the wood before him. Sir Roger watching 
tensely from the shadow of the trees. 

"Badoura," he chuckled, "is that where Ronald hides?" 

He drew out his pistol and, ascertaining that it was primed, 
strode toward the wood, a leer in his bold eyes and his heavy 
jowl set squarely. Sir Roger, with muscles taut, awaited him, 
meaning to grapple for that pistol. He was about to thrust 
the boughs aside and spring out, when the sound of the heather 
crackling under rushing steps caused Black Nick to wheel 
sharply. 

Mathias, the mad peasant, was bearing down upon him. Sir 
Nicholas read death in the glaring eyes, in the ferocious, 
animal face; his shot went wild, and, before he could fire 
again, Mathias was upon him. Weakened by fear. Black Nick 
was no match for the madman, the pistol was wrenched from 
his grasp, exploding in the air, and Mathias was tearing at his 
throat. With a supreme effort he shook off the madman and 
started across the moor, running blindly and with the swift- 
ness of desperation. Mathias plunged after — was gaining on 
him. Black Nick threw a terrified glance over his shoulder, 
and panted on, running, ruiming for his life. 

Horror drew Sir Roger after them. He saw Mathias leap 
upon Black Nick, grip and pommel and choke him. He saw 
Black Nick's desperate struggles to free himself; there came 
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an awful cry and the two madmen fell together, struggling 
and sinking in the clutch of one of those Dartmoor bogs. Even 
then Mathias would not loose his hold on the other's throat, 
and so, locked in a death grip, kicking and tearing at each 
other, they were slowly sucked under. 

Sir Roger turned away, sick with horror, and the black 
slime closed over them, seethed — and settled. 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

Of the Tkoopers and the Led Horse 

Sir Rcxser hurried back to the wood and there found Badotira 
roaming on its edge and neighing plaintively. He tried to 
catch the mare, with the intention of tethering her in 4c 
shadow of the trees for Lady Edris's use, but the high-strung 
creature would not suffer him to touch her. Setting her ears 
low and tossing her head, she would spring away over the 
heather whenever he approached. He finally gave up the 
attempt and returned to his watch by Lady Edris's side, sitting 
out what remained of the night while the moon grew paler and 
the sky became grey and, in the east, faintly flushed. 

Lady Edris stirred restlessly and cried out, and his anxiety 
deepened. Would Nannie never come.*^ Had Aphie and her 
wild pony been overtaken by the troopers, after all ? Or had 
Nannie found the distance too great for her old limbs and 
fallen exhausted on the way? He never doubted that she 
would set forth, nor that Aphie, for all the hurt in her elfish 
heart, would seek her as she had promised. Poor little pixy 
maid! He smiled sadly at thought of her. But Nannie! 
Would she never come? Then a great fear fell upon him. It 
was not inconceivable that the troopers should see the old 
woman and the elf girl crossing the moor and should follow 
them to the wood. 

A cry from Lady Edris made him bend over her in alarm. 
She half sat up and caught at his hand. 

"I feared you had left me !" 

[300] 
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Even in this hour of anxiety her words made him strangely 
joyous. "Ah, madam," he said huskily, "do not think that I 
would leave you." 

Her fingers tightened about his. "No, I do not think you 
would — for all I've been so monstrous cruel to you." 

"Lady Edris," his voice was very tender, "I may not say to 
you now all that my heart would have me say, but I want you to 
know that I meant what I said to you at the Castle tonight that 
— that together, if you would, we might find a lifetime of hap- 
piness — ^not in England perhaps, but beyond the sea." 

"Ah, don't speak of that ! I think happiness is not for me." 

"Madam, why not? If you will but seek it." 

"Oh, I dare not ! We Penravens are never happy. 'Tis 
our heritage to stake all our hopes on one great venture, to 
lose, and to drag down to ruin all those who have loved us. 
Do you think I can ever forget David, or cease to reproach 
myself for his death?" 

"He would wish you to be happy, madam." 

"Please, please say no more! I cannot bear it now. Is 
Nannie never to come? I am so weary. Did I dream it or 
has Aphie really gone for her?" 

"Aphie has really gone for her; she should be here soon. 
Will you not lie down again and try to sleep?" 

She let him ease her down upon the bed of moss. "My 
brother," she asked faintly, "do you know if he is hurt?" 

Sir Roger shook his head regretfully. "I do not know." 

She sighed and lay very quietly for some minutes. 

"Sir Roger," she called suddenly, "you are still there? I 
have such fears — ^Ronald is amazing womanish tonight." 

"I hope, madam," he said earnestly, "that tonight we have 
seen the last of that blade, Ronald." 

She raised her head. "You have contempt for Ronald?" 
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"Nay, I have admiration for his boldness, but I am less the 
friend of Ronald than I am of Lady Edris Penraven." 

"I ^d not mean that you should ever know my secret," she 
murmured shamefacedly. "I do not love the name of 'cut- 
purse/ Penraven, when he learned how I raised the money I 1 
sent over the sea, was very wroth, as well as alarmed for my 
safety. But I would not give up the mad, delirious life of the 
highwayman — ^my ancestors were pirates and brigands, their 
blood surges in my veins — and I will confess I find a certain 
fierce joy in those night gallops over the moor with the scent 
of the heather in the air, the keen winds lashing my face, and 
the civic guard hard on my heels. I forget then that I am 
held as rogue and cutpurse, and I glory, yes, I glory in the 
daring and the madness of it all !" 

She had spoken quickly, feverishly, at racing-pace ; but now 
her voice changed, saddened. "You see what manner of 
woman I am — ^wild and fierce, all Cornish and Jacobite." 

"Whatever else you may be, madam," he said with emotion, 
"you are the one woman in the world for me." 

"Ah, no!" She snatched away the hand he had caught in 
his. "I must not, I zvill not listen to you ! Narmie, Nannie, is 
that you?" 

The boughs of the oaks were thrust aside, revealing the 
short, stout figure of the old peasant woman. Her leathery 
face was alight with pity and love as she pushed her way 
toward her former nursling. Sir Roger sprang forward and, 
taking Nannie's hand, guided her over the slippery moss and 
tree-trunks. Aphie, bearing a bundle of food and clothing, 
followed her with light, sure steps. 

Lady Edris flung herself, sobbing stormily, upon Narmie's 
motherly breast and the old woman soothed and crooned over 
her as though she were still the little child she had been wont 
to rock to sleep. 
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Sir Roger took the bundle from Aphie's hands. "We're 
>rodigious grateful to you, child." 

"I goed for her sake," Aphie nodded toward Lady Edris; 
'bar's been good to me." 

There was something pathetic, something touchingly child- 
sh in Aphie's reiteration that Lady Edris had been good to 
ler. Sir Roger placed a kindly arm about the elf girl's 
boulders. 

"You're a grateful little pixy !" 

Aphie looked up at him half-shyly. "I goed partly for 
^ou," she admitted. 

He patted her arm. "You're a faithful little friend, I vow !" 

His praise caused Aphie's eyes to shine. "I maked Nannie 
bunt up for thee a hat and a old coat of Lord Penraven's. See, 
will tha coat fit thee?" 

Sir Roger put on the long coat of shabby elegance which she 
drew from the bundle. 

" 'Tis a bit wide in the shoulders, but otherwise it fits me 
admirably. I'm monstrous grateful to you, child." 

Aphie laughed gleefully. "Do thee think I'm such a impish 
Dne now?" 

Sir Roger smiled indulgently. "Faith ! no. You've been a 
;ort of ministering angel to me. You have done me so many 
Favours that I'd be amazing puzzled to know how to repay 



rou." 



"And yet," there was a pixy light in Aphie's eyes, but a hint 
)f plaintive reproach in her voice, "thee wouldn't dance wi' 
ne again in tha fairy circles — would thee?" 

Sir Roger looked sadly into the eager face. "I fear, Aphie, 
liat the coming of the soldiers has put an end to all dancing 
n the fairy circles." 

The eagerness died from her face and a hurt expression 
luccceded it. 
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She understood his answer, but, with childlike unreasonr 
ableness, insisted that he deepen the hurt. 

"But if tha redcoats weren't here — ^would thee?" 

"I told you once, Aphie," his manner very gentle, "that 
there was danger in the fairy circles." 

Aphie flung away from him. "I wish tha redcoats had 
winged me, I do !" Turning, she went scrambling from the 
wood. 

Nannie, who had not heard their conversation, but saw only 
Aphie's flight, called sharply after her: "Come back, thou 
dowl's imp ! Would thee leave Lady Edris sick and in peril 
to tear across tha moar on that wild pony?" 

"She'll come back, Nannie," said Sir Roger reassuringly. 

He felt confident that she would. Aphie was more generous 
than she herself knew. 

"Nannie, tell me more of Penraven," Lady Edris was 
demanding. "You say that from the doorway of your hut 
you saw him lead the charge against the troopers on Langstone 
Moor. He was successful, Nannie?" 

Sir Roger listened intently now. Those were the troopers 
he had been ordered to join. 

"Ay," went on Nannie excitedly, "my Lord charged into tha 
midst o' tha redcoats and, dear heart, it ban't easy to tell what 
corned of it. They redcoats were taken by surprise, but they be 
trained to fight, my Lady, and they fighted, Loramassy ! how 
they fighted." 

"But Penraven, Nannie?" 

The old woman's face lighted up with pride. "My Lord, he 
fighted like a Penraven. They redcoats goed down afore 'im 
— ah! Jamie's men are brave — and then — then, my Lady," 
Nannie's voice grew tremulous, "there comed more troopers, 
scores of 'em, riding madly. 'Twas Jamie's men then gocd 
down." Tears dimmed the old woman's eyes. 
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'But Penravcn, I know, would not yield !" 
Lor' bless y\ no ! He fighted and fighted till he were fair 
fainting in tha saddle. Then Giles Paddon, seeing those o' 
Jamie's men who weren't dead, being driven to flee, catched 
my Lord's bridle, digged tha spurs into his own horse, and off 
they goed, dashing acruss tha moar. Tha last I seed o' my 
Lord he were half falling out o' tha saddle, but trying to loose 
tha bridle and get back at tha redcoats." 

Lady Edris's expression was intensely bitter. "Why is it 
that we Jacobites are ever doomed to fail? Oh, do you 
wonder," suddenly addressing Sir Roger, "that I feel hate for 
all Hanoverians?" 

"There, there, don't thee take it so hard, my dearie. There'll 
come another time mayhap. Lie down again, my precious, 
and let old Nannie put healing herbs on tha poor shoulder." 

Lady Edris, her strength gone, submitted gratefully to 
Nannie's ministrations. Sir Roger, leaving her in her old 
nurse's care, made his way to the edge of the wood to see if 
there were troopers in sight, for the sense of danger was ever 
present. 

The sun had climbed high now; the east was bathed in 
roseate pearl, but sullen clouds hung low over the moor. David 
still lay upon the heather, but some one — Nannie, or even 
Aphie perhaps — had placed Ronald's hat over the upturned 
face. As Sir Roger stared out across the heath, he descried 
in the distance a couple of troopers riding toward the wood. 
Withdrawing behind the trees, dread in his heart, but with it 
a determination to protect with his last breath the woman lying 
wounded in Wistman's Wood, he watched the troopers come. 
They were leading a riderless horse. His apprehensions 
increased. Did they suspect that the real Ronald was hiding 
in the wood, and did they think to bear him away a prisoner 
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upon this horse? By Heaven! if they did, they should think 
twice before doing it 

The troopers rode on straight toward the wood and Sir 
Roger cursed softly his weaponless plight He liked not the 
manner of their riding. They came slowly, deliberately, as 
though never doubting the accomplishment of their purpose. 
Sir Roger armed himself with a stout branch which lay broken 
upon the ground. 'Twas surely better than no weapon at all. 

By David's body the troopers drew rein and both 
dismounted. They raised the hat, and the older trooper, a 
man past middle-age, muttered "Poor lad!" and brushed his 
hand across his eyes. Together they lifted David and placed 
him upon the riderless horse, strapping him on securely, his 
fair head drooping on the animal's neck. Then the troopers, 
remounting, the led horse between them, rode slowly away in 
the direction of Lydford. 

Sir Roger, watching, felt a mist come over his eyes. Dabney 
must have sent the troopers to bear his son's body home. 
When that son was living, the old soldier had coimted it his 
duty to crush all natural aflFection, to show him no more mercy 
than he would show another Jacobite, but now that David was 
dead, he could permit himself to mourn the boy for whom be 
had once cherished hopes so high. 



CHAPTER XXXVII. 

Which Tells of the Passing of Ronald 

A MOVING speck in the distance of the moor caught Sir Roger's 
eye. Another trooper? 'Twas surely a mounted figure and 
apparently headed for the wood. He waited anxiously, 
watching until that approaching speck resolved itself into a 
stocky horse and stockier rider. Properly speaking, the rider 
was more than stocky — ^he was prodigious fat and rolled in the 
saddle as he urged on his motmt. 

When the horseman drew near. Sir Roger, recognizing that 
huge frame and broad red face, hastened out from the trees to 
greet him. 

"Justice Penhallow, by all that's marvellous !" 

The Justice sharply reined in. "Od rot me! 'tis my 
deliverer himself. Begad ! sir, I feared old fire-eater Dabney 
had banged you in my stead." 

"Not a bit of it. Justice. I vow I'm beginning to think I 
bear a charmed life." 

Justice Penhallow laughed. "I'll go surety you do, if 
you've succeeded in escaping old Dabney's wrath after having 
cheated him of the pleasure of hanging me. But," with close 
scrutiny of Sir Roger's haggard face, "Jamie's men must have 
handled you sorely, or was it Dabney's redcoats? You look 
as though you had had a cursed hard night of it like the rest of 
us poor devils." 

Sir Roger shrugged. "It has been a plaguy exciting night, I 
confess." 

[307] 
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Justice Penhallow surveyed him with admiration. *'Split 
me ! I like your coolness, sir. Jamie's men are — " 

*'Denmed hot-headed. Justice/' with a whimsical smile 
"But come into the wood. We make too good targets here 
for wandering troopers." 

The Justice looked suddenly grave. "Sir, I'm not thinking 
of personal danger. I am searching for Lady Edris Pen- 
raven. She was out on the moor last night; she was chased 
by the redcoats and wounded — she — Oh, danune ! sir, you may 
as well know now, if you haven't already guessed, who Ronald 



is." 



"Ronald lies yonder in the wood," said Sir Roger quietly. 
"I know Lady Edris's secret Will you come to her. Justice?" 

Justice Penhallow stared a moment dubiously. "You came 
to Dartmoor, sir, with the avowed purpose of handing Ronald 
over to be hanged. You have been a good friend to me, you 
have saved my life at the risk of your own; but" and his hand 
moved toward the pistols in his holster — "if I thought you 
intended harm to Lady Edris, so help me ! I'd shoot you down 
where you stand." 

"And I'd thank you for doing it. Justice!" 

A light broke over Justice Penhallow's features. He 
stretched out his hand and caught Sir Roger's in a mighty 
grip. "Begad! sir, I read you, I think. She's a cursed fine 
woman and I'll venture she doesn't hate you as fiercely as 
seems — and if you weren't a pig-headed Hanoverian, I 
doubt if she'd hate you at all." 

The Justice led his horse as far as possible into the wood. 
Then, slipping his bridle over a branch, he followed Sir Roger 
to the place where the latter had left Lady Eldris and Nannie. 
That blade Ronald was gone and Lady Edris was dressed now 
in woman's clothes brought by her old nurse. Twas a simple, 
shabby gown of grey she wore but its very simplicity set off 
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to advantage her glowing loveliness which neither weariness, 
anxiety, nor suffering had power to dim. In truth, her pallor 
and the sadness in her eyes lent a softness, an added woman- 
liness to her beauty. Nannie had not had opportunity to 
arrange her hair and it fell in dishevelled masses below her 
waist. Sir Roger wished that he dared entreat her to leave it 
so. 

She started forward eagerly at sight of Justice Penhallow 
and grasped his hand with such warmth that Sir Roger for 
one foolish moment wondered why he had been at such pains 
to spare the fat rogue a hanging. 

"What news of Jamie's men— of Penraven?" Lady Edris 
was feverishly demanding. 

Justice Penhallow regarded her compassionately. "The few 
that are left of Jamie's men are hiding in the Pixies' Cave, 
waiting till they can make their way to the sea." 

"Penraven is among them?" 

"Ay, madam. Giles Paddon brought him there more dead 
than alive — nay, have no fear; his wounds are not mortal, 
rather they are a Godsend, for without them he could not be 
kept in the cave, he is roused to such fury against the 
troopers." 

Lady Edris sighed heavily. "We have then utterly failed — 
there is no hope?" 

"None, madam, save that of a hanging — if we are caught." 

"But the men in the moorland villages," she persisted, even 
then unwilling to accept defeat, "the men whom we have 
trained to bear arms, surely, surely with a leader they will rise 
again ?" 

"Most of them, I fear, madam, will rise only on the Resur- 
rection Day. Dabney is holding hangings in every village on 
the moor. Scores of redcoats are pouring in from Moreton 
Hampstead and from Exeter. The old fire-eater is in full 
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control of Dartmoor and the most of Devon. If we succeed' 
in escaping to the sea, wc can thank God for it" 

Lady Edris struck her hand against a tree-trunk. "To faill ^p 
— after all we have hoped, all we have dared ! Oh, 'tis crud, 
cruel !" She turned fiercely to Sir Roger and her eyes blazed ^ 
upon him. "But why do you not say that you rejoice, you— 
you Hanoverian.^" 

"Because, madam," he answered gravely, "though I am a 
Hanoverian, I do not rejoice at the unhappiness of others." 

"Tut ! madam, that is too bad of you," expostulated Justice 
Penhallow. "Sir Roger is too good a friend of ours for you 
to rail on him like that. If Jamie's men are ruined, why so is 
he ; and — I'll speak plainly, madam — out of friendship for you. 
Dabney has sworn to have his life. I know that for a surety. 
He's a fellow fugitive, madam — for your sake — so don't lash 
him with your tongue." 

Lady Edris stood mute and white-faced during the Justice's 
outburst. Then, with a beseeching gesture, she stretched out 
her hands to Sir Roger. 

"You are generous, I know. Can you forgive my cruel, 
unjust words?" 

Heeding not the Justice or Nannie, he knelt and pressed her 
hands to his lips. "Madam, there is nothing you could say 
which I would not forgive." 

She looked down at him sadly. "I have ruined you, and 
you do not reproach me!" 

"Nay, madam.'* with his whimsical smile as he rose to his 
feet, "I think you have made a man of me. I vow I never 
truly lived till I met you." 

His words seemed to pain her the more. "Do you realize 
that, like us poor followers of Jamie, there is no place in Eng- 
land safe for you, that you must, like us, go far over the sea 
into exile? Have you thought where you will go, sir?" 
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y "Faith! no," he admitted lightly; "I've found living these 
^ past few weeks so plaguy interesting that I've given no 
t thought to anything else." 

" "Ah, but we have thought, we followers of Jamie! We 
; have tasted defeat before and we prepared. There is a 
brigantine waiting off the south coast of Devon to carry us to 
Prance, to Avignon, where there is a sad little colony of 
Jacobite exiles who will give us refuge and what welcome they 
can. Will you come with us, sir, to Avignon?" 

"Lady Edris," he looked deep into her eyes, "if I come to 
Avignon, will you — ^will you give me hope?" 

The colour moimted to her face. "There is no one," her 
voice a little unsteady, "to whom hope should be denied. If 
you come to Avignon, sir, you will be welcome — ^will he not. 
Justice Penhallow?" 

"My hand upon it, madam !" 

"I shall follow you to Avignon, Lady Edris." There was a 
light in Sir Roger's eyes which caused her suddenly to look 
away. 

"Nannie," she asked abruptly, "what have you briught for 
our morning meal? The Justice, I am sure, has had a long 
fast, and we had all best eat while we may." 

While Nannie was laying out the slices of bread and bacon 
she had brought. Sir Roger went again to the edge of the 
wood to look for troopers, but now he felt less apprehension 
for he had marked the stout brace of pistols in Justice Pen- 
hallow's holster. There would be at least a fighting chance 
against the troopers. 

Though Sir Roger was satisfied that no immediate danger 
threatened, he lingered on the border of the wood, hoping to 
catch sight of Aphie, for even a pixy should be hungry. But 
there was no sign on the wide-stretching heath of the elf girl 
nor her little moor pony. He was beginning also to wonder 
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and worry about Peter, poor lad, left behind at Castle Pen- 
raven. There was no way of communicating with the boy 
and 'twas likely he had escaped from the Castle by this time; 
the soldiers could have no object in holding him prisoner. 

When Sir Roger went back into the wood, he found that 
Lady Edris's hair had been coiled upon her head, and there 
came to him a prodigious desire to pull out the pins and let it 
fall again to her waist. Justice Penhallow was already 
rapaciously devouring bacon and bread, but Lady Edris had 
waited. In truth, she required much urging to eat at all 
When the Justice had taken the edge oflF his hunger, he and 
Lady Edris began to discuss the best means of reaching Pen 
Cove, oflF which lay the brigantine which was to convey them 
to France. They would lie hidden in the wood till nightfall 
and then make their way over the moor under cover of the 
darkness. There was no security that Wistman's Wood 
would be unsearched, save Justice Penhallow's report that 
Dabney, evidently believing the ringleaders of the uprising 
dead, was busily instituting hangings of those he had made 
prisoners, and this work might be supposed to occupy a good 
part of the day. In any case 'twas surely wiser to trust to 
fortune in the old Druidic grove than to go over the open 
moor to the cave where the little handful of Jacobite fugitives 
were hiding — safe refuge though that cave was held to be. 

Lady Edris, with tears in her eyes, told of David and his 
final act of devotion. Justice Penhallow blew his nose loudly 
and swore that Jamie had never had a more gallant follower 
than poor young Courtney. Then Sir Roger told how the 
troopers had borne David's body away to Lydford. Lady 
Edris wept softly and Justice Penhallow blew his nose again 
and asked Sir Roger for a pinch of "that cursed strong snuff" 
of his, for his own box had been taken away by the redcoats. 
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There fell a long silence after this which was finally broken 
by Justice Penhallow. 

"Madam, there is a danger you seem not to reckon with — a 
greater danger, split me! than all of Dabney's troopers 
together." 

Lady Edris raised a colorless face. "You mean Sir 
Nicholas Polwyn." 

"Ay, madam, that pernicious, sheepstealing, blackguardly 
ruffian !" 

"Black Nick will never steal sheep nor bully a woman 
again," spoke up Sir Roger quickly. "He and the wretched 
fellow he made a madman of lie locked together in each 
other's grip under the slime of that bog out yonder." 

"Od rot me ! a fitting end," burst forth the Justice. 

But Lady Edris could not repress a shudder. "A horrible 
end ! I can think of none worse." 

Justice Penhallow instantly sobered. "You're right, madam. 
He's paid for his crimes — ^poor devil!" 

The day wore on heavily for the fugitives in the wood. Sir 
Roger and the Justice, a pistol ready to their hands, kept 
watch on the fringe of the oaks, while, deeper in the wood- 
land. Lady Edris lay, her head in Nannie's lap, resting, 
gathering strength for the night ride before her. Over the 
moor the wind rushed fiercely, swaying the stunted branches 
of the oaks and whirling the leaves. The sky above was dark 
with racing clouds and the tors were deepest purple. Sir 
Roger wondered vaguely if the ons weeping storm would prove 
a friend or foe. 

It was growing very dark in Wistman's Wood when Aphie 
came creeping back, leading the Arabian mare by the bridle. 
Sir Roger saw her as she coaxed Badoura into the shadow of 
the trees, tethering her securely not far from Justice Pen- 
hallow's palfrey. 
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"Child," he said kindly, "we were beginning to fear that you 
had deserted us altogether, but we saved you a bit of bacon 
and bread," 

"I ban't hungry." Fleeing past him, Aphie went scrambling 
over the rocks to where Lady Edris sat talking with Justice 
Penhallow. 

"I bringed you Badoura. Her was wandering wild on tha 



moar." 



Lady Edris started up eagerly. "Where is she, my Arab 
beauty ?" 

Badoura, hearing her mistress's voice, gave a low, delighted 
whinny. Lady Edris, heeding not Justice Penhallow's hand, 
stretched out to help her, leaped perilously over the mos<5v 
trunks and flung her arms about Badoura's neck, murmuring 
endearments. 

"Where have you been, Aphie?" Nannie demanded sharply. 
"I'll wager thee'st been racing tha moar on that wild pony." 

Aphie tossed her head defiantly. "Ay, that I bgive; and 
there ban't a finer pony in all Dartymoor than my Will o' tha 
Wisp. Us be monstrous fond of each other." 

" 'Twould be well," rejoined Nannie tartly, "if you would 
be fond of some one else, too. Here you've had never a 
thought of her Ladyship all day and her going to ride to the 
sea tonight." 

"I knowed her'd make for tha sea, and that's why I bringed 
Badoura." 

"You were kind, little pixy maid," said Lady Edris grate- 
fully. "Nannie, don't scold her — ^but, Aphie child, I wish you 
could have found another riderless horse; Sir Roger has no 
mount." 

Aphie uttered a sharp little cry. "Is Sir Roger going wi' 
thee — ^auver tha sea?" 
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Lady Edris turned surprisedly to the elf girl. "Yes," her 
voice somewhat odd; "Sir Roger is going with us to France." 

Aphie ran to Sir Roger and caught at his arm. "Thee'rt 
going away — auver tha sea?" 

"Child," very gently, "England has become a plaguy ticklish 
place for me, and so I am going to try my fortunes over the 



sea." 



Aphie stood a long while in silence and her face seemed very 
white in the gloom of the wood. Then she drew a convulsive 
breath. 

"I'll get thee a horse somehow; even," with a queer, wild 
little laugh, "if I have to steal one o' tha pixy colts." 



CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

Of the Brigantine Off the Pirates' Cove 

Aphie was good as her word, and when it had grown so dark 
in Wistman's Wood and on the moor beyond that a whole 
company of troopers could scarce have been seen a score of 
paces off, she came galloping up to the oaks on her little wild 
pony, dragging by the bridle a fine, strong horse which was 
straining and champing to be free. There was some clumsy 
figure astride him, clinging desperately to his neck. When 
Sir Roger struck a flint, the light flickered on the tow-coloured 
locks and scared, apple-cheeked face of the shepherd, Tom 
Trebble. His eyes were starting with terror and his round 
cheeks were blanched. 

"Dang tha rearing beast!" he cried, as the horse, startled 
by the sudden light, leaped his height in the air. 

Tom strove to keep in the saddle, drove his knees into the 
horse's flanks, and clutched frantically at his mane, but the 
shepherd's very struggles enraged the animal who, springing 
to the right and then suddenly swooping to the left, sent Tom 
toppling over backward upon the heather. 

Aphie buried her face in Will o' the Wisp's shaggy hair to 
smother her peals of mischievous glee, while Sir Roger and 
Justice Penhallow, too worried and too anxious that night to 
see humour in Tom Trebble's mishap, caught the horse's bridle 
and secured him to one of the trees. 

The shepherd picked himself up painfully. "Thee'st played 
me a dowl's trick, Aphie Halliwell ! Thee telled me tha danged 
beast was a trooper's 'orse, but 'tis a pixy colt, I'll swear." 

[316] 
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"Loramassy!" laughed Aphie. "You couldn' hold to tha 
back of a dying nag." 

"You'm a soulless imp, Aphie Halliwell! I'll swear my 
spine be broke. I wished I'd minded my mother. Her tellcd 
me to have naught to do wi' a pixy maid." 

Aphie leaped lightly to the ground. "Then why do thee, 
Tom?" 

"Because I be a fool — smother says." 

Aphie went nearer the shepherd, pulling Will o' the Wisp 
after her by the mane. "What's come to thee, Tom?" her 
tone wheedling. "Ban't I promised to teach thee a pixy 
roundel so's thee can dance wi' me come next Fair day?" 

Tom Trebble stopped rubbing his back and smiled sheepish- 
ly at the elf girl. "Do thee think thee could teach me, Aphie?" 

"Lordy ! as easy as not. Ban't I a pixy and can't a pixy do 
anything? Now, do thee do as thee'st promised, Tom. Take 
Nannie safe home and tomorrow thee can pick me a pail o' 
bilberries and us'll eat 'em together while you'm minding tha 
sheep." 

Tom Trebble chuckled happily. "I'll take Nannie safe 
home." 

"Thee'rt a good lad, Tom, and I'll play thee no more pixy 
tricks." 

But for all Aphie spoke earnestly. Sir Roger fancied that, 
had it been light enough, he would have seen a glint of mischief 
in her eyes. 

"Tell me, Aphie," he asked, "where did you really get this 
horse?" 

"I stealed her from tha redcoats." She laughed at the 
recollection. "There's a squad of 'em distant not more than 
a mile and a bit. I stealed un while they were eating." 

"But if they had seen you, you might have been shot. I 
would not have had you run this risk for me." 
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"Thee had to have a horse — to get to tha sea/' a plaintive 
note in her voice. 

"Aphie," with emotion, "I shall not forget you when I have 
gone over the sea." 

She turned away sharply and dashed from her face the rain 
that was beginning to fall. 

"Where is her Ladyship? Ban't her ready yet?" 

As Aphie spoke, Lady Edris and Nannie came out from the 
wood. The wind had risen to a gale and the ragged surface 
of the moor, where it was not stiffened by the heather, tossed 
like a ripening hay-field. 

Nannie shivered and drew closer the long hooded cloak 
which Lady Edris wore. 

" 'Tis a wild night, and growing wilder ! Hark'ee, how tha 
wind howls ! 'Tis on such a night tha wisht hounds are 
abroad. Ah, my dearie, you'll be soaked wi* tha rain afore 
you come to tha sea!" 

Lady Edris put her arm about the old woman. "No worry- 
ing, Nannie! Is not Ronald hardened to the wind and the 
rain? 'Tis for me to worry about you and how you are to 
reach home." 

"I bringed Tom Trebble to fetch her home," spoke up 
Aphie. "I'm going to ride to tha sea wi' you, so's — so's I can 
tell Nannie you'm safely gone." 

"You'm growing thoughtful, Aphie," said Nannie gratefully. 
" 'Twould be great comfort to know her Ladyship were safely 
gone." 

"Tom Trebble," Lady Edris turned to the big shepherd lad, 
who stood watching Sir Roger and the Justice as they made 
ready the horses, "you'll take good care of Nannie, won't 
you?" 

"Ay, your Ladyship," pulling at his forelock, "I'll take good 
care of th' old woman, never fear." 
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"You are a good lad, Tom, and you have tended my sheep 
faithfully. You must tend them henceforth for Nannie — 
they are hers now." 

"Ay, your Ladyship." Tom tugged again at his forelock. 

She slipped some coins into his hand, then turned and loosed 
Badoura's bridle. 

"One more night gallop over the heather, my Arab beauty !" 
her voice broke. 

Badoura pricked her ears and shook her mane to the wind, 
impatient to be off. 

"Nannie," said Lady Edris sadly, "we must say goodbye 
now. Some day perhaps I can send for you to join me over 
the sea." 

"Noa, noa, my dearie," quavered Nannie, "I be too old to 
go auver seas. I be wedded like to Dartymoor. I were bom 
here on tha moar and, so please you, I must die here. But 
remember, my precious Lady, wherever thee go, old Nannie 
is praying for thee. Please God, I may have one more glimpse 
o' thy dear face afore death comes !" 

"Ay, Nannie, who knows but I may some day come back to 
old Dartmoor." Lady Edris spoke with forced cheerfulness. 
"We Jacobites, never give up hope." 

"Theer't a true Penraven," sighed Nannie. "Thee'U never 
own defeat." 

"Never, Nannie! And now goodbye, my dear old nurse, 
till" — Lady Edris's voice choked in a sob — "till Jamie comes 
into his own," she finished bravely. 

She caught Nannie in her arms, tenderly kissed the kind old 
face, and then, tearing herself away, stepped upon a flat 
boulder and sprang unaided to Badoura's back. The Arabian, 
the moment she felt her mistress's weight, was off like an 
arrow, slender neck stretched and ears laid low. 
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"Tom Trebble, take good care of Nannie/' Lady Edris called 
back. 

The others dashed after, striving vainly to come up with the ' 
flying Arabian. Will o' the Wisp, for all his short legs, made 
the most valiant fight of them all. Egad! how madly that 
pony did gallop, and the pixy maid, perilously astride his bare 
back, urged him the faster. So black was the moor that Sir 
Roger could scarce have seen those flying figures in the lead, 
were it not for the yellow of Aphie's hair. But to those two 
ahead, children of the moor as they were, the fair impenetrable 
darkness was no hindrance ; either they had the eyes of a cat 
or knew every inch of the way. And, though Sir Roger was 
fearful that the Arabian would plunge into some hidden bog, 
yet the ground spumed beneath her winged hoofs was ever 
firm and safe. 

Justice Penhallow, puffing and blowing on his unwilling 
palfrey, was hopelessly left in the rear. Sir Roger called to 
the others to wait. Lady Edris turned Badoura's head and 
galloped back. 

"Od's life, madam," gasped the Justice, "do you and Sir 
Roger ride on. My poor nag can never keep pace with that 
Arabian devil." 

"No," answered Lady Edris decidedly; "we'll reach the sea 
together, or we'll not reach it at all. Breathe your palfrey, 
Justice, and when we start again, I'll hold Badoura in check. 
I hear no sounds of pursuit, so we need not ride so madly." 

Lady Edris's hood had blown back and her hair streamed 
loose in the wind. There was no shelter on the bleak moor 
and the storm shrieked over the waste, buffeting the fugitives 
and sweeping curtains of rain in their faces. 

Sir Roger came abreast of the Arabian. "A fearful night 
for you to be out, madam !" 

She laughed. "Why, I love these Dartmoor tempests ! I 
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love their very fierceness! They are as much a part of the 
grand old moor as the heather and the tors. Perhaps," with 
passionate regret, "I shall never see another storm on Dart- 
moor." 

"Perhaps, madam," he suggested softly, "you will find less 
storm, but more of peace and happiness in that land where we 
are going." 

"It may be," she agreed in a low tone, and fastened the 
flapping hood about her face. 

Aphie suddenly drove her pony alongside them. 

"Listenee!" sharply. "I hear the horses behind. 'Tis tha 
redcoats for sure." 

They heard the sound, too — ^bome on the back of the wind 
— the quick, persistent drumming of hoofs. 

"Troopers!" cried the Justice aghast, lashing the palfrey, 
"and they must ride with lanterns or they would never come 
so fast on this black night. Give rein to Badoura, madam, 
and ride on with Sir Roger. I shall but hold you back." 

"No !" she flung bravely in answer, as she sought to restrain 
the Arabian, who had shot forward at the hint of danger, "we 
keep together. Justice." 

"For Heaven's sake, madam, ride on!" begged Sir Roger. 
"I'll keep with the Justice, and if the troopers come up with 
us, we'll give them some prodigious interesting moments." 

"Whip up the palfrey. Justice!" was Lady Edris's only 
reply, and Badoura pawed the air in impatience of the 
unwonted curb put upon hen 

"I vow, madam," exclaimed Sir Roger half-angrily, "you 
are amazing perverse !" 

"She's a Penraven, sir," puffed the Justice; "all heart and 
no head." 

"You are monstrous ungallant, Justice," Lady Edris called 
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back, but the tenseness of her voice betrayed the strain she 
was under. Those pursuing hoof -beats drummed louder. 

Justice Penhallow spared now ndther whip nor spur, the 
palfrey responded valiantly and yet could not keep pace with 
mad little Will o' the Wisp, nor with Sir Roger's swiftly 
galloping horse, while ahead the Arabian pranced and reared 
under her mistress's restraining hand. Louder still sounded 
the hoof-beats of the pursuers. 

Aphie checked her pony's speed and fell back beside Sir 
Roger. "They're gaining! I'll nde back and {nxy-lead 'em — 
then thee'lt reach tha sea in safety." 

He leaned from the saddle and caught her hand, cold with 
the rain. "You shall not, Ajrfiie !" 

She twisted her hand free. "Why for not? I ban't af eared. 
You'll never reach tha sea otherwise." 

"If you ride back, Aphie, I shall go with you." 

She gave a little gasp. "You'm mad!" but she did not turn 
Will o' the Wisp's head. She threw a glance over her 
shoulder at the heavy figure lurching along on the labouring 
palfrey. 

"Bagger tha lazy animal! Her'U get us all caught." 

"For God's sake!" panted the Justice, "tell Lady Edris to 
ride on and save herself." 

But Lady Edris suddenly puUed up the Arabian^ quivering 
on her haunches. "We have come to the edge of the moor," 
she said crisply — although it was so dark that Sir Roger could 
never have told where they were— "there are two roads from 
here to the sea. One leads direct, the other crosses the moor 
for a mile or so. The troopers will likely think we will choose 
the most direct, so — let us go by the moorland track." 

"Lead on, madam," bade Justice PenhaUow. "You have a 
good head — I ask your pardon." 

Lady Edris brought Badoura down and let her fly over the 
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moorland track. Now the wind howled so across the waste 
that it was hard to hear if the troopers still pursued. On, 
still on they raced, the Justice always lagging in the rear, the 
Arabian far in the lead. Now they had left the heaUi behind, 
had struck out upon hard road. Here and there villages 
flashed into sight and vanished; the wind and the rain were 
commencing to slacken; the fugitives could hear no noise of 
hoof-beats behind, but dared not as yet check speed. There 
was a tang of the sea in the air and Sir Roger breathed it in 
with avidity. Every step was bringing them nearer to safety. 
Up hill and down valley they dashed, the leafy Devonshire 
lanes ringing to the echo of their galloping. 

At length above the thud of the hoof-beats, fell on their ears 
the sound they had ridden so far to hear — the moaning of the 
surf on the rocky shore of Devon. A few paces more and 
Lady Edris drew rein on the brow of a cliff. Below tossed 
the sea, black and angry. 

"Look !" she pointed out across the Channel, "the brigantine 
is waiting." 

Sir Roger's eyes, straining through the darkness, could just 
make out— a half mile perhaps from the shore — ^a shadowy 
hulk, a sort of phantom ship. 

"Heaven be thanked! we are in time," panted the Justice, 
scarcely less exhausted than his palfrey. "But how are we 
to find the path to the sands in this cursed darkness?" 

"I could find the path with my eyes shut," declared Lady 
Edris. "Pen Cove should be well known to all our family. 
Justice. 'Twas here, you know, our pirate ancestors brought 
their treasure ashore." 

"Begad ! madam, what has a peaceful magistrate to do with 
pirate ancestors?" chuckled the Justice, bound even then to 
have his laugh. "I'll swear I come of another branch of the 
family, for I know little of the old rascals' landing-place." 
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But Ladf Ediis was id na mood to iTV^nri his joviaiitj. 
She pninlfri to the west wfane a n^gtd ooasl-line jutted 
dvkhr into the sea. 

'The rocks of ComwaDr' A^aiii theie was passiooate 
regret in her voice. "Comwd, the cradle of our racef* 

She would not trust hersdf to look back on die tw-dad 
heights of Dartmoor, but, tumii^ Badoura a few steps to die 
left, led the war down a p re cipit oas path that was hardly 
more than a chasm between the diffs. WHl o' die Wisp 
balked at the steep descent, hot Apfaie forced him on. They 
came oat upon a beantifoDy-wooded cove, sank between the 
scarps. It gave Sir Roger a pecnEar thrill to reafize that 
centuries ago the {nrate ancestors of Ladty Edris had trodden 
these \-erv sands. 

A moment Lady Edris stared oat over die sea to where that 
shadowy ship was pitching. Then die fiang back her hood 
and raised a long, shrill wfaisde Hke the scream of a curlew. 
An instant later a boat shot forth from the shdter of a cliff 
and made toward diem with rapid sweeps of the oars. But 
before it could scrape the sands, a man came running out from 
a gulhr between the rodcs and threw himsdf before Sr Rc^er's 
horse. 

"Sir Rogcrf he cried joyfully, "is it you, sir?^ 

Sir Roger swung himself out of die saddle. •'Peter! Peter, 
bd !^ was all be could manage to utter. 

''I feared you were killed, sir," half bhibbcred Peter. 'The 
Jacotntes sent me to Plymouth with Miss Penraven to be rid 
of me. Then we were brou^t to this cove tonight and I 
escaped from them and hid among the rods. You are gcnng 
away on that ship out dicre, ar?" 

''Ay, Peter, to France.'* 

'Then take me with you, sir!" 
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"But, Peter, I am going into exile; you would find that life 
dull. You had best make your way back to St. James's. Seek 
out Lord Eveleth — he once called himself my friend — ask him 
in memory of those old gay days to take you into his service. 
He always coveted you, boy; vowed you were the cleverest 
dresser at Court." 

"Let me go with you, sir," begged Peter. "I can stand 
exile if you can. Adsbud ! sir, if you do not take me, who is 
to tie your peruke in the particular fashion you like?" 

Sir Roger drew a long sigh. "Egad ! that's a problem. Best 
come with me then. I vow I can't do without you. And, 
Peter," he laid his hand on the boy's shoulder, "I've grown 
amazing fond of you, you foolish fellow !" 

The boat was grating on the sands now and the oarsman 
leaped out. Sir Roger saw by the light of the small lantern 
in the stem that he was no other than Rafe Tremayne. The 
young serving-man had an ugly cut over one eye which gave 
a fierce aspect to his hawklike face. His emotion at beholding 
Lady Edris, who had sprung from Badoura's back, was so 
intense that he went down on his knees on the wet sands and 
kissed the hem of her dress. 

"My brother, Rafe?" were her first words. 

"On the brigantine, my Lady. We carried him there by 
force. He has worked himself into a fever through fear of 
harm coming to your Ladyship. We've told him — " Rafe 
broke off, scowling amazedly at Sir Roger. "My Lady, what 
is he doing here?" 

"Sir Roger is going with us to France. You are to show 
him respect, Rafe," she answered imperiously. 

Rafe clenched his hands and swallowed hard. "My Lady, 
I shall obey." 

Lady Edris turned to Aphie, who was standing now, one 
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ann about Will o' the Wisp's neck, and her ejres fixed upon die 
distant brigantine. 

"You have been very faithful to me, pixy maid, little foster- 
sister. You and I have had many an adventure on the dear 
old moor, Aphie, and, though Ronald will never ride again, I 
shall often think of our mad, thrilling gallops together. Will 
you do me one more favour, Aphie? Will you care for 
Badoura till I can send for her to be brought to France?" 

Aphie hesitated ; a tremor shook her small frame ; then sud* 
denly she threw both arms about Lady Edris. "I'm sorry I 
hurted you in tha wood ! I might ha' been more gentle. I'll 
take tha best care o' Badoura-^on't thee fear." 

Perhaps Lady Eldris guessed at the struggle going on in 
Aphie's poor little pixy heart, for she kissed her very tenderly. 
When it came to the parting from Badoura, she all but broke 
down. It seemed as though the Arabian realized that her 
mistress was leaving her for long — ^mayhap for ever — ^and she 
raised a dismal whinny as Lady Edris pressed a last kiss on 
the soft, quivering nose. Then, while Justice Penhallow led 
the mare back toward the cliffs. Lady Edris walked swiftly to 
the water's edge. 

Aphie followed her and, together with Sir Roger, helped her 
into the boat. He was the last to step aboard. Somehow he 
could not bear to leave the elf girl alone in the pirates' cove. 

"Aphie," his voice husky with emotion, "won't you promise 
me not to roam the moor at night? Stay with Nannie — she'll 
be lonely — ^she'll need you more than ever now that Lady Edris 
has gone away." 

Aphie lifted her wind-blown, yellow head. "If 'twould 
please thee," she faltered, "I'll stay wi' Nannie." 

" 'Twould please me vastly, child." He took her thin little 
face between his hands and kissed it gently. "Goodbye, pixy 
maid, goodbye 1 I shall not forget you, faithful little friend." 
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He sprang into the boat which Raf e rapidly shoved off. As 
the cliffs of Devon grew dim, the hulk of the waiting brigan- 
tine became less shadowy, less like a phantom shape. To the 
last, till the darkness blotted it out. Sir Roger kept his eyes 
on the lonely little figure of Aphie, motionless by the water's 
edge. 



CHAPTER XXXDL 
On the Deck of "The Raven 



99 



The brigantine upon nearer view proved to be a larger craft 
than she had seemed from the cove. She lay tossing at anchor, 
stem on towards the approaching boat, and her tapering spars 
and tracery of ropes showed dimly against the dark sky. As 
the skiff swung round to larboard. Sir Roger made out in the 
light of a lantern above the cabin window the name of the 
brigantine — "The Raven." At the same time he caught sig^t 
of a group of eager figures gazing down 'from above the 
bulwarks of her long, black hull, from which, here and there, 
protruded the frowning muzzles of her guns. Free lance of 
the ocean — "The Raven" — old pirate vessel, grimly equipped 
for her corsair voyages. 

Conspicuous among the men on the deck, as the boat came 
alongside. Sir Roger recc^nized the massive form of Giles 
Paddon. But one ni^t ago this man and he had been ham- 
mering each other's heads. He could not but smile at the 
whimsicality of Fortune which now was to make them fellow- 
voyagers upon "The Raven." 

Lady Edris was the first to gain the deck. She requested 
Sir Roger to come next and, when he stood by her side, hand- 
some, debonnair, and coolly indifferent to the stares and 
frowns of the Jacobites, she addressed, in a calm, clear voice, 
w^hich had in it an authoritative ring, the little group crowding 
about her. 

"G>mrades all, I wish you to make Sir Roger Hetherington 
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welcome upon The Raven.' He is to go with us to France. 
Vou have known him as an enemy — I have found him a 
friend, how good a friend you may guess, when I tell 
li^ou that, like us, he is now homeless, outlawed— driven into 
^ile. I ask you to make him feel that he has come among 
friends." 

"And if there be a man amongst you," shouted Justice Pen- 
uillow who, after considerable difficulty had succeeded in 
'limbing to the deck, "if there be a man amongst you who 
ef uses to grasp Sir Roger's hand, why, curse me ! I'll take the 
ogue and pitch him overboard." 

The Jacobites stood hesitant a moment; then Giles Paddon 
►trode forward, holding out his great hand. 

"If so be, sir, you'm minded to shake hands wi' a smith and 
t man who have seeked your life, why, sir — here's mine !" 

Sir Roger put his white hand into the smith's grimy one. 
*I am proud to shake hands with you, Giles Paddon. A 
fenerous enemy should make a good friend." 

The other Jacobites followed Giles Paddon's example, with 
ie exception of old Anthony who, with a disapproving and 
:>bstinate shrug, stalked aft. Lady Edris slipped away to the 
^abin where she had been told her brother was lying ill. In 
the meantime the anchor had been raised, the great sails were 
bellied to the wind, and "The Raven" was rolling seaward. 

A little, timid figure glided through the group of Jacobites 
and touched Sir Roger on the arm. 

"I am glad, so glad to see you safe, sir," said Miss Penraven 
tremulously. 

"Faith! madam," with gentle gallantry, "it does my heart 
food to behold you. You were monstrous kind to me at the 
Castle." 

Miss Amelia's face in the lamplight grew softly flushed. 
*You seemed so lonely and so friendless, sir." 
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"And so I was, madam, till you consented to eat whorti^ 
berries and cream with me." 

She sighed. "Ah! those whortleberries and Devon cream 
We'll not find their like in France, sir. But there! I am f«* 
getting — Lady Edris would have you come to the cabin; P» 
raven is there." 

Sir Roger followed the little gentlewoman into a small 
stuffy cabin where an oil lamp was smoking with the pitchinl' 
of the brigantine. Lady Edris was standing expectantly ilft 
the centre of the compartment. As Sir Roger entered, she 
cast a slightly anxious glance at Penraven, who was lyiflf 
restlessly upon a cushioned seat stretching along the ynSLh^ 
Clare Polwyn sat by his side, smoothing his brow. The facep 
of the Jacobite leader was drawn and haggard, its pallor ^ 
accentuating the aquiline cast of his features, and his daxk ^ 
eyes burned with fever. His forehead was bandaged, hi 
sword-arm strapped across his breast. 

Penraven regarded Sir Roger a moment in silence, his mouth 
set hard. Then he said in a bitter tone, "You and I, sir, hafC 
neither much advantage over the other. True, I am wounded 
— a useless log — ^but you are a Hanoverian on a Jacobite ship 
— ^my prisoner if I choose." 

"Penraven I" besought Qare. 

"You shame yourself, Penraven!" cried Lady Edris hotly. 

Sir Roger shrugged. "As you say. Lord Penraven, I am a ' 
Hanoverian on a Jacobite ship — ^your prisoner if you choose." I 

The bitterness died suddenly from Penraven's white fact 
"Gad ! I'd give much to possess your cool-headedness. Plague 
take you! sir, do you never lose your temper?" 

Sir Roger broke into a soft laugh of amusement. "Not ^ 
when I am the only Hanoverian among a ship-load of 
Jacobites." 
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PenraTcn surveyed him with a sort of amused perplexity. 
The stem set of his mouth relaxed. 

"Stap me! I swear I'm beginning to like you! It was not 
to threaten or to insult you that I asked you to come here. I 
wished to thank you for your more than kindness to my sister; 
then — then when you came — ^the sight of a Hanoverian was 
too much for the Penraven blood. I offer you an apology, 
sir." He held out his unwounded hand. Sir Roger grasped 
it warmly. 

It was early morning and "The Raven" was rapidly winging 
her way toward the shores of France. The storm had died 
with the night and the sun was putting to rout with his golden 
arrows what few clouds still lingered. A keen sea-wind swept 
the deck, playing havoc with Lady Edris's hair and whipping 
"die colour into her cheeks. She was leaning against the rail, 
gazing with sad intensity upon the French coast line shining 
in the morning brightness. Above her the great white sails 
curved to the breeze, the wash of the waves was in her ears, 
the gulls screamed around. 

As Sir Roger came up the companion-way his eyes lighted 
at sight of her. 

"Madam," he said eagerly, gaining her side, "we are nearing 
France." 

She turned slowly to meet his gaze. "I wonder," with 
emotion, "what lies before me in France — ^in exile !" 

He drew a step nearer. "I think, madam, you will find 
in France what you go there to seek ; storm and stress or — or 
happiness." His hand slid along the rail and closed over hers. 
"Lady Edris, give me the rig^t to try and make you happy— 
to make us both happy." 

She did not remove her hand; hef eyes were soft with 
unshed tears. 
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"But could you be happy with me? You are a Hanoverian; 
I shall never be less a Jacobite." 

"I should not ask you to/' with blithe indifference. "Why, 
plague take politics 1 hold what principles you will. I want 
you for yourself. Ah! madam — Edris" — ^slipping a per- 
suasive arm about her — "I want you because you are the 
woman I love." 

She yielded to his embrace. "And the woman who loves 
you," her tone low and impassioned. "Roger, I have been 
cruel to you, but not more so than I have been to myself. I 
forced myself to show you hate when I longed to show you— 
love. In truth, I think I never really hated you save that first 
night when you came to the Castle and I made you wait 
supperless while I galloped the moor on Badoura's back, plan- 
ning all manner of violence against you if scorn and threats 
alone would not serve to drive you back to London as they 
had driven Sir Humphrey Hillaker. But then when I met 
you, your courtesy, your forbearance, amazed me and your 
quiet courage won my respect. Oh, I have had a battle with 
myself since that night !" 

Sir Roger laughed joyfully. "Shall I confess that some- 
times I fancied your hate was not so intense as you would 
have me believe?" 

She smiled. "Your presumption revealed that, sir. Why, 
you dared to make lover-like speeches that very first night" 

"Faith! how could I help it? The vision of you there (» 
the stairs fair stole the heart out of my breast and laid it at 
your feet. It has been there ever since, Edris — ^and will be 
through eternity." 

Lady Edris looked now with shining eyes upon the Frenck 
coast line. 

"I think, Roger, that it is happiness I shall find in France." 

THE END A ^^ 
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